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HORACE SMITH. 


To write a biography of the amiable man whose name is prefixed to 
this notice is not our purpose ; and the task, however it might be executed 
by us, would offer little attraction to those who remember the entertain- 
ing narrative of “A Greybeard’s Gossip about his Literary Acquaintances” 
(Horace Smith’s Autobiography), which appeared within the last two 
rears in the New Monthly Magazine. But we cannot suffer that one 
who held so distinguished a place in the imaginative literature of his 
country, and who for so long a time was identified with this magazine, 
should pass away without an attempt on our part to record our sense of 
his merits, personal as well as literary, and to offer to his memory our 
earnest tribute of affection and esteem. 

Happily, there are some men who present themselves to us under such 
an aspect of uniform goodness and truth, that, convinced of their virtue, 
we feel it unnecessary to dwell on the separate attributes which combine 
to render perfect the character we instinctively admire, 

Such a man was Horace Smith. 

His high moral qualities were so evenly balanced, his judgment and 
feeling were so accurately poised, the excellent properties of his mind 
and heart were so closely blended, that they left no opening for exception. 
None knew him slightly, without the wish to know him better ; and none 
knew him well, who did not desire to show themselves worthy of his 
friendship. In all the world he had no enemy : the number of his friends 
extended even to those who were strangers to his person. It.is acommon 
proverb, that “a prophet has no honour in his own country ;” but Horace 
Smith was an exception to this rule, in proof of which we Badly adduce 
an extract from a very feeling article on the subject of his lamented 
decease, which appeared in the Brighton Herald of last week. 

The writer, who had every opportunity of knowing, says: “ Few men 
for a series of years made themselves more generally useful in this town 
than did the deceased gentleman. He was always ready and willing to 
afford his valuable services in aid of the various charitable and literary 
institutions ; and these services were only relaxed when, from age and 
decreasing strength, he found himself less competent to the effort. He 
waived this consideration, however, when any emergency seemed to call 
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upon him for exertion ; and, in the case of the'recent difficulties of the 
Savings’ Bank, assisted with so much energy in the investigation that 
was going on, as materially to impair his then declining health. But it 
was in private life that the character of Mr. Smith shone most brightly 
and genially. His never-failing gentleness, ready kindness, generous 
spirit, and perfect charity to all men, endeared him eon measure to 
his immediate circle ; while as a friend and companion his acquaintance 
was eagerly sought, even by those who differed most widely from him in 
opinion ; for his unobtrusive gentleness of manner never gave offence, 
and his store of anecdote and brilliant repartee cheered and animated 
every circle into which he entered.” : 

The respect entertained for him by strangers was a consequence arising 
from the spirit which pervaded all his writings. 

Whatever his mood—whether grave or gay, lively or severe, thought- 
ful or playful—the same mind shone through all. The disposition to do 
good; to instruct without severity; to correct without wounding ; to 
amuse without ill-nature ; were his constant aim. His wit, his fancy, 
his philosophy, all tended to the same purpose—to make men think 
better of each other and of themselves. The moral improvement of 
man was always in his thoughts. On this subject he thus expresses 
himself, in an article full of thought and feeling, called ‘“ Nature's 
Mysterious Sympathies,” which appeared in this Magazine in April, 
1848. He says, 

“ Without putting faith in the perfectibility of man, may I not cherish 
the conviction of his limitless improvability? What so pious—what so 
heart-cheering—-what consummation so probable? The very trust in 
such a glorious destiny tends to realise it ; and man’s past history justi- 
fies his loftiest hopes of the future. * * * * Mine be the precious, 
mine the lofty, mine the exhilarating faith, that a beneficent Providence 
is constantly, however slowly, leading us towards this blessed consum- 
mation. Mine be that hallowing creed which renders the whoie moral 
world a forward-moving, God-directed scheme of gradual improvement, 
which makes’ every day a Sabbath, every sod an altar, every visible 
object and every passing event a preacher of good tidings to man.” 

Horace Smith’s capacity as a writer was great and various. 

A weekly critic, ses sole avocation is to travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and ery “ All is barren,” has recently said, in speaking of the de- 
ceased, that his success as an imitator “ possibly operated unfavourably on 
the development of his original genius ; since both in the minor poems and 
novels subsequently produced by him, the imitator was always more or less 
to be traced.” 

We hold this opinion to be most unjust. The ‘ Rejected Addresses,” 
in writing which Horace Smith had so large a share, were, as all the world 
knows, imitations—and perhaps the most’ successful of the kind that have 
ever appeared ; but that the favour with which they were received by the 
public “ operated unfavourably on the development of his original genius” 
we positively deny. Amongst other instances in support of his assertion 
the critic adduces ‘‘ Brambletye House,” the foremost among Horace 
Smith's works of fiction, which he says was written “in emulation of 
Scott.” Very probably it was; but emulation and imitation are, we 
apprehend, two distinct things. ‘To imitate, is contentedly to follow in the 
wake of a predecessor; to emulate, is to endeavour to outstrip him. That 
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this was successfully accomplished, the popularity of “ Brambletye House” 
and the neglect of ‘‘ Woodstock” sufficiently testify. We have no desire 
to claim for “ The Tor Hill” and “ Reuben Apsley” the same high place 
as Brambletye House ;” but though inferior as historical novels to that 
admirable work, originality of character, interest of story, freedom of style 
and variety of incident are so strongly marked in them, that to consider 
them as developing only an imitative faculty, is obstinately to adhere to 
an illiberal theory at the expense of truth. We are told also by the same 
journalist that “‘Jane Lomax,” and other of Horace Smith's romances of 
domestic interest, were ‘a cross, infelicitously attempted, betwixt the 
manner of the Moores and Bages and Godwins of a past school, and of the 
Dickenses and Jerrolds of the present day.” A “cross” by anticipation 
is a novelty ; and when we kuow, as the preface to “ Jane Lomax"’ (pub- 
lished in 1837) assures us, that that tale was written “three or four 
years” before, we may fairly acquit Horace Smith of imitating authors, 
one of whom was not known to the public at that date, and the other had 
scarcely made his mark as a writer in periodicals. 

The charge of imitating “the manner of Moore and Bage”’ is simply 
ridiculous ; nor do we find, because the character of ‘Jane Lomax” is 
powertully drawn, and the subject of the work is domestic, that ‘* Caleb 
Williams,” or “ Mandeville,” or “ St. Leon,” necessarily suggested the 
theme. Horace Smith was himself impressed with the belief that he 
was writing a new description of novel when he published “Jane 
Lomax ;” and it would be far easier to acquit him of imitation, than to 
show that several of the characters created by him were not the models 
on which others wrought, to produce probably more finished pictures. 
Enough, however, of this subject; the readers of the New Monthly 
Magazine having had, for very many years, the opportunity of judging 
for themselves, in the numerous and various contributions of Horace 
Smith towards its contents. 

Let us recal but a few of these, as they come to our recollection while 
we write. Besides the amusing autobiography to which we referred at 
the commencement of this notice, he constantly furnished some agree- 
able subject. The story of ‘ Philip and his Poodle” is, doubtless, re- 
membered by all. And such articles as the “Essay on Supernatural 
Beings,’ “The Arraignment and Defence of Time,” the whimsical 
paper on “Fishes, the Lords of the Creation,” “Old Men and Mum- 
mies,” and the “Time Table of a Rich Septuagenary,” contain too 
much matter—now gravely humorous, now seriously reflective—to be 
lightly forgotten. 

In the “Time Table of a Rich Septuagenary,” written little more 
than a year before his death, when he was verging on his seven- 
tieth year, we find the following passage, which we quote for the 
prophetic spirit which marks it:—‘‘ A man’s seventieth birthday,” he 
says, “is seldom a very cheerful one; and upon mine, at the pre- 
sent moment, everything conspires to cast a gloom not less de- 
pressing than if my last hour were come. Jt cannot be far off. I 
have passed life’s customary limit, and am now a trespasser on the do- 
main of death, whose steel-traps and spring-guns are lying in wait for 
every footfall.” 

The theme of death appeared latterly to be often present to his thoughts; 
and it is a singular fact, that the very last article he wrote for the New 
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Monthly Magazine, which an accident having no reference to the state of 
his health alone prevented from appearing, was founded upon the sensa- 
tions experienced by a person, not absolutely after death, but after being 
Fie peatation: dian the genscaliy dil be h 
Of a turn than the it is prose contributions were the 
pieces Seta to which he lage affixed his name; though some of these 
were not wanting in the serious earnestness which suited with the subject 
he had chosen—as in the “ Comfort for Bad Times,” ‘* A Murderer’s 
Confession,” and “Ireland and the Potato Blight.” Three years ago, 
he made a collection of the vers de société, which had from time to time 
ed in the New Monthly, as the successors to his earlier “‘ Gaieties 
and Gravities.’’ From one of these we quote, not altogether with a 
inful feeling, the following lines, which may aptly close our notice. 
They are addressed ‘to his daughter.” 


Backward thou lead’st me to the bowers 
Where love and youth their transports gave; 
While forward still thou strewest flowers, 
And bidd’st me live beyond the grave. 
For still my blood in thee shall flow, 
Perhaps to warm a distant line; 
Thy face my lineaments shall show, 
And e’en my thoughts survive in thine. 


Yes, Daughter, when this tongue is mute— 
This heart is dust—these eyes are closed— 
And thou art singing to thy lute 
Some stanza by thy sire composed, 
To friends around thou may’st impart 
A thought of him who wrote the lays, 
And from the grave my form shall start, 
Embodied forth to fancy’s gaze. 


Then to their memories will throng 
’ Scenes shared with him who lies in earth— 
The cheerful page, the lively song, 
The woodland walk, or festive mirth; 
Then may they leave the pensive sigh 
That friendship seeks not to control, 
And from the fix’d and thoughtful eye 
The haif-unconscious tears may roll. 


Many tears have been already shed over the grave of Horace Smith; 
all of them “ true tears.” 
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A FRENCHMAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON, 
CuaprTer I. 


HOW MONSIEUR CASIMIR BLONDEAU RESOLVES TO VISIT LONDON, 


Every one who is acquainted with Paris knows the Rue St. Denis; 
and every one familiar with the long narrow street which cuts the northern 
division of. the capital exactly in two, must be aware that it is the head- 
quarters of that very ornamental industrial class, the fabricants de fleurs 
artificielles, a class whose importance is admitted wherever the influence 
of the fair sex is recognised. 

About halfway down the Rue St. Denis, on the left hand side, near its 
intersection with the Rue aux Ours, is an inscription to the effect that at 
the “ Corbeille de Mariage,” the whole art and mystery of manufacturing 
artificial flowers is carried on by the house of “ Jules Blondeau et C*.” 
The inscription does not add—like that of many London establishments— 
that the firm has existed for upwards of a century ; perhaps for this reason, 
that there is nothing in France, involving any kind of proprietorship, 
which can boast of having endured for a quarter of that period; but 
those who have inhabited the guartier for the last twenty years, as well 
as the foreign correspondents of MM. Blondeau & C", can attest the 
perfect respectability of that house of business. It is not exactly at this 
moment in so flourishing a condition as it was in the days when Louis 
Philippe was king—for republicanism is not an encourager of anything 
ornamental, or indeed useful; but all the resources of its former industry 
were not entirely swallowed up in the twelvemonth’s struggle between 
“< la propriété” and “le vol ;” and in spite of the blank in trade caused 
by the events of 1848, we can pledge ourselves to the fact that the firm 
is perfectly solvent. There are circumstances connected with the follow- 
ing narrative which make this announcement not so completely irrelevant 
as may at first sight appear. 

That the scheme of society may be prolonged according to the original 
intention—-though the French certainly do their best to prevent it—it is 
necessary that there should be children as well as parents; and nature 
having interposed no obstacle, and law lending its sanction, Monsieur 
Jules Blondeau was able to reflect with satisfaction, that in the jok 
gargon, who had already done much to illustrate his family, he beheld 
his legitimate son Casimir. This young man avait fait ses preuves 
at college, in the boutique, and in the Garde Nationale, 

At the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in the Rue St. Martin—a 
place rendered somewhat famous of late by the discomfited Convention— 
Casimir Blondeau had carried off more than one prize, to the eternal 
glorification of his excellent mother; who, whatever the subject of con- 
versation might be, always contrived to hook in the period, “ Quand mon 
fils Casimir emportait les prix que vous voyez la-haut,” and pointed with 
never-failing delight to the little bookcase in her salon, which held the 
proofs of his intellectual prowess. 

In the boutique he had become no less celebrated ; no nimbler fingers 
than his being found to fashion and combine the sprigs of jasmine, gera- 
nium, and bridal orange-blossom ; no one had a finer eye for colour, or 

r taste in arrangement, than Casimir: and if, in their desire for 
change, the French nation should take it into their heads to return to the 
heathen mythology as a culte, we feei certain that no abler representative 
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than Casimir could be found, of the cchntentg who presides over the fabric 
of twisted wire and painted gauze 

In the Garde Nationale Casimir Blondeau was a perfect hero; but as 
this appellation is easily obtained in France, and depends in a great mea- 
sure on self-assertion, it is not surprising that he should be numbered 
amongst the idlustrations of his legion, all of whom had, at some period 
or other, “ covered themselves with glory,” as the phrase 1 is. Frenchmen 
are, generally speaking, lucky fellows, as far as glory is concerned ; they 
find it every where. Amongst other modern instances, they picked it up 
at the siege of Antwerp, in the scorching caves of the Dahra, and even at 
the would-be sack of Rome. A street row in Paris cofttains, in their 
estimation, all the elements of glory—wun peu trainée dans la boue, it is 
true, but quite as good, to their thinking, as the genuine article. It was 
of laurels gathered on the quays and boulevards that the civic crown was 
made which graced the kepi of Casimir Blondean ; and it was on the 
strength of these laurels that he wore his beard with such a martial air. 
This same beard was rather inclined to be sandy—(we may as well speak 
the truth, and admit that it was sandy )—but there are so many great 
men who have cherished ornaments of this hue, from Hudibras to Caussi- 
diére, that it need be matter of no reproach to the young warrior of the 
Rue St. Denis to have sported one. 

Having made this allusion to a striking feature in his personal appear- 
ance, it may not be amiss to describe the rest of his physique. 

He was not particularly tall ; indeed, making allowance for very high 
heels to his bottines, we should say he was rather undersized ; but again, 
how many celebrities amongst his countrymen have been in the same 

redicament! From Louis Quatorze to Louis Blanc—that is to say, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous—the very great men of France have 
mostly been remarkable for being extremely little. In this point of view, 
therefore, Casimir Blondeau was at no disadvantage. His figure was 
mince, and he was very proud of his feet and hands, which he took par- 
ticular care should alw ays be bien chaussés et gantés. Pink gloves and 
drab-coloured’ bottines (sable d’ Alger), were what he most delighted in 
for producing that effect. His features were small, and what expression 
there was in them indicated that he was on very good terms with himeelf; 
but for this, his little grey eyes might have twinkled unobserved, and his 
petit nez retroussé have cocked itself up in vain, notwithstanding the 
prominent yellow tuft which decorated his chin ; so true it is, that mental 

attributes invariably outshine physical ones. 

The prompt energy and courage of the Parisian National Guard, 
incited thereto by the example of the Fifth Legion, in which Casimir 
shouldered a musket (with the slight assistance offered by General Chan- 
garnier and 100,000 troops of the line), having suppressed the tenth 
insurrection since the establishment of the Republic—that imgenious 
device for teaching the citizens how to starve and be happy at the same 
time— Casimir Blondean, | in common with many of his brother patriots, 
began to think it was desirable to have a little relaxation. As regarded 

amusements of Paris, the Vaudeville, and the Théatre Historique, 
the qguinzettes at the Barritre de Belleville, and the bandets of the 
forest of Montmorency, he was ux homme blasé; he had exhausted all 
the pleasures of his own city, and, as it is the fashion now for Frenchmen 
to travel (many from necessity, but not a few from choice), he turned 
his eyes in the direction of that Albion, which, from his youth upward, 
he had been taught to consider not only perjide, but unapproachable. 
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The want of faith with which our neighbours used to reproach us having 
been discovered of late to have no greater foundation in fact than the 
supposed inaccessibility of our shores, a friendly intercourse has, within 
the last twelvemonth, sprung up between the two nations; the fruits of 
which have been gathered by adventurous bands of citizens, in alternate 
descents on each other's capital ; ; and the Parisians now really think no 
more of a journey to London, than we do of an excursion to the moun- 
tains of Koordistan, or the confines of Tibet. 

As that clever feuilletoniste, Théophile Gautier, says—“ L'idée de 
ce voyage par categorie nous eft autrefois contrarié, mais les grandes 
inventions scientifiques modernes ont cela de remarquable, quelles poussent 
& la vie commune malgré les meeurs et les répugnances politiques. Les 
moyens de s’isoler disparaissent de plus en plus.” 

Casimir Blondeau, believing in the feutlleton of La Presse more im- 
plicitly than in the articles of his ereed, or rather, believing his ereed to be 
contained in his newspaper, was suddenly struck by the ide: a, that to make 
a trip to London would be rather a gallant thing. If it were dangerous 
to cross the ocean, it was nevertheless ' a bold and glorious undertaking for 
one who had never before crossed anything more formidable than the 
gutter in the Rue St. Denis; it was an event for his family and himself 
to talk of, and would be remembered when his college triumphs were for- 
gotten by all but his mother; it would be of a piece with his heroic eon- 
duct when he charged a barricade in the Rue des Vinaigriers, after it had 
been captured by the 35th of the line; moreover, it offered variety, and 
would, he had little doubt, be pleasant. 

The inspiration of travel visited him as he sat one morning rakish! ’ 
breakfasting en garcon at that fashionable café, “ La Fleur des Pots,” on 
the Boulevard Saint Martin. He had despatched his six or eight dozen 
of green oysters, his demi-bouteille de Chablis, his fricandeau aux épi- 
nards, some fifty or sixty turnip-radishes, a couple of plats of cornichons, 
and about a yard and a half of pain de ménage ; and was insensibly angli- 
cising himself over a cup of tea and his journal, when his eye fell upon 
the following advertisement :— 

‘Une Semaine a Londres. Voyage de Luxe. 200 franes, tout frais 
compris. Le voyage et retour par Calais aux places de 1" classe, le loge- 
ment, les déjetners, les diners, dont le comfortable ne laisse rien a désirer. 
Les interprétes, Les spectacles trois fois par semaine,—une fois aux 
Italiens aux places de treize francs. Le fameux diner de Greenvich avec 
ses vingt-quatre entrées de poissons et ses vins d' Espagne. Les entrées 
gratuites dans les principaux monumens de Londres et des environs : 
Vestminster Abbey, Vestminster Hall—la Galerie Nationale — les 
pares ou les bazars--Tunnel—les Docks —la Monnaie—la Bourse—la 
Tour de Londres—East-India House —Guilhall—St. Polls—Riehemont 
——Somerset House—St. John Church—le Museum— Zoological Garden 
—~Colosseum—Surry—les Ecuries de la Reine—Palais de Boequinghen 
—St. James Park—la grande promenade et concert 4 Kensintons Garden 
—Blackall—la Jonque Chinoise, &c.—le Chateau de Vindsore—-Hantom 
Court et son riche Musée, &e. Office, Place de la Bourse, 12, a l'Office 
Général des Chemins de Fer. Six cent personnes peuvent iattester le 
comfortable et la bonne organisation de ces voyages.” 

He read over the advertisement with attention ; glanced wistfully at the 
pile of oy yster-shells before him as he thought of the « twenty-four entries 
of fish ;” lingered lovingly over the “comfortable ;” nodded approvingyy at 
the “ 200 francs,” and “ every expense included ;” pictured to himself the 
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wonders of “Tunnel” and “les Docks,” which he believed in his heart to 
be some strange animals, like the kraken or the megatherium ; smiled at 
thé idea of palaces and chateaux out of France ; and finally made up his 
mind to inscribe his name at the office on the Place de la Bourse. 

We have spoken of the solvency of the house of Blondeau et C* 
for the p of showing that the sum of two hundred francs, and 
even more than that, was at its disposal without exhausting the till. It 
could cash demands of that magnitude several times over, and yet leave 
a handsome surplus for the menus-plaisirs of the junior parties. This 
Casimir knew, and felt, therefore, no inquietude on the score of means 
for accomplishing the journey: his only doubt was, whether his mother 
would consent to let him venture on so perilous an expedition ; for she 
was one of that numerous class in Paris whose locomotive propensities 
had never carried her further than Versailles; and she had besides a tra- 
ditional dislike to “les Anglais,”—though she willingly disposed of her 
wares to them in exchange for their billets de banquenottes, as she was in 
the habit of calling them. 

To persuade his mother, and consequently his father, to allow him to 
depart, was, therefore, his first step after having made the bold move of 
depositing earnest-money—des arrhes—at the bureau; an act which he 
naturally thought, as a Frenchman, determined the issue of the affair. 

It is needless to say that Casimir Blondeau was the enfant gité of his 
parents ; the portrait which we have imperfectly sketched of his moral 
and physical attributes can have left no doubt on the subject. Besides, 
he was an only child; and although this rendered consent to his absence 
more difficult, it fortified him in wilfulness, whenever he was that 
way disposed. By the exercise of the last-named quality, and his un- 
hesitating assurance, which his mother implicitly believed, “ gw’il saurait 
ménager ces Anglais,” he gained his point; the till was appealed to to 
furnish forth his purse; and such a bustle prevailed at the “Corbeille de 
Mariage,”’ that it could hardly have been exceeded had he been about to 
start on the Jong and perilous journey of matrimony, instead of on the 
short and easy ¢rajet to London. 

The trunk or coffer which contained the greater part of his effets, and 
which Madame Blondeau packed with her own hands, was a thing to see 
and remember. It was a wooden machine nearly six feet long, painted 
black, and carefully secured with two locks, besides bands of iron which 
compassed it in one direction, and long strips of wood fastened at inter- 
vals which completed the external defences on the other. It was richly 
decorated with red leather and brass-headed nails; and was garnished, 
moreover, on the convex lid—but whether for ornament or use is not certain 
—with a layer of stiff hogs’ bristles, which gave it altogether a very hirsute 
and martial—not to say a nondescript—appearance. Iachimo, when he 
paid his furtive visit to the chamber of Imogen, might have lain at his 
ease in it, provided he could have divested himself of the idea that he 
had got into a coffin instead of a trunk. This image of mortality was, 
indeed, so striking, that when the custom-house officers at Dover first saw 
the receptacle of Casimir'’s wardrobe, they were on the point of letting it 

unexamined, being fully impressed with the belief that the young 
renchman was, from motives of piety, travelling with a dead companion. 
If the egg-boxes from Dunkirk are converted into coffins when their 
freight is cledred out in London, they saw no reason why a ready-made 
coffin should not occasionally be imported au grand complet. 
Then he had a hat-box of the most inconceivable shape, but liker to 
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the well of a travelling-carriage than anything else; and the padlock 
which dangled from, and overbalanced it when it was placed on the 
ground, was large enough to have served as a sign over an ironmonger’s 
shop as a pendant to “ the little dust-pan.” 

His carpet-bag, too, was unique in its way: it was striped with the 
three colours of the Republic, and bound with brass like a dressing-case ; 
a great deal of labour had been bestowed upon the exterior, and every 
resource of art had been ransacked to make it look smart. There was 
only one thing wanting, but that is, unfortunately, the greatest requi- 
site in a carpet-bag: it lacked powers of expansion, and never held 
half the things its owner endeavoured to cram into it. 

A bright blue silk umbrella completed Monsieur Casimir Blondeau’s 
travelling equipage ; and as he walked towards the embarcadere of the 
chemin de fer, with his parapluie under one arm and his mother under 
the other, following the sturdy Auvergnat who reeled beneath the 
weight of the long and heavy coffer, and was himself followed by his 
father, who brought up the rear with the carpet-bag, a more imposing 
cortége had never, perhaps, been seen to issue from the Rue St. Denis. 
More than one pretty head was popped out of the boutiques and entre- 
sols of rival artificial florists; more than one fair hand was waved; and 
more than one tongue faltered an adieu to the pride of the guartier. 

These demonstrations were flattering ; but when the party reached 
the railway station, and the moment arrived for those embrassements 
which figure so extensively in all leave-takings in France, the sensation 
produced was something quite overwhelming. Six times did Casimir 
rush into the arms of Madame Blondeau; six times did his ordinarily 
phlegmatic but now highly excited papa tug him away by the coat-tails, 
and give him a paternal accolade; again and again did they all three 
return to the charge after he had taken his seat in the railway carriage, 
their three heads meeting in one to kiss and block up the window; loud 
was the voice of lamentation on all sides, mingled with the most em- 
phatic counsel to take care of himself and his long trunk, on the one 
part, and a strict injunction to salute Coco the canary and Trilby the 
poodle, on the other; and, these heart-rending adieux over, and the train 
fairly in motion, Monsieur and Madame Blondeau walked off to the 
Variétés as if nothing had happened ; and the ardent Casimir, lighting 
a cigar in defiance of railroad regulations, tranquilly pursued his journey 
to Caiais. 

Cuapter II. 
HOW HE ARRIVED AT THE “ GEORGE AND VULTURE” IN CORNHILL. 


HavinG been honoured by the confidence of Monsieur Casimir Blon- 
deau, who has kindly placed his journal in our hands for translation, we 
are enabled to record his impressions: and experiences precisely as he felt 
them. We shall, therefore, chiefly depend upon his MS. in the narra- 
tive of his adventures in England; assisting it, however, from time to 
time, by observations of our own, which our intimacy with that gentle- 
man enables us to offer. 

It appears from the journal, that the distance between Calais and Paris 
was performed without the occurrence of any incident worthy of par- 
ticular remark ; nor is this to be wondered at, as the journey was per- 
formed by night, and Monsieur Casimir Blondeau slept nearly all the 
way. The incidents of travel began, however, as soon as he set his foot on 


board the steamer in Calais harbour. He thus describes his sensations :— 
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“It was with a pleased and proud emotion that I mounted upon the 
deck of one of the vessels of that country with which France has so long 
and so gloriously contested the empire of conquest and civilisation. The 
efforts of our insular rival to overtake us in those paths have been 
gigantic ; but, thanks to the sublime ardour which burns in the breast 
of every Frenchman, she still remains second in the race of which we 
have reached the goal. Yes, haughty England! it is to us you owe the 
knowledge of everything that distinguishes your nation in the career of 
arts and arms, of science, commerce, and industry. What does your 
soil produce? Absolutely nothing. Where are your corn, your wine, 

our oil, your silk? I trace them nowhere—they do not exist. Be- 
neath the dense atmosphere of a gloomy fog, which the sun himself is 
afraid to penetrate, your people remain enveloped in a chill misanthropy, 
for ever meditating on suicide, banishing all hilarity. For you there is 
no light-sounding music, no cheerful dance, no gay and sparkling con- 
versation ; all your thoughts are absorbed in trade, in the cotton of 
America and the dull clank of dollars, which alone makes harmony to 
your ears! ‘To remedy these evils, to give yourselves a place in the 
world, you seek to promote an intercourse with France, to learn from us 
how to fulfil the conditions of your existence. We come, then, to in- 
struct and improve you ; to remove from before your eyes the vcil which 
has blinded you ; to inspire you with a noble ambition, and point out to 
you the bright futurity which, after all, is written on the destiny of 
every nation ! 

This apostrophe, which my heart would not suffer me to repress, I at 
once transcribed in my agenda; and, tearing out the leaf, I placed it in 
an envelope, which I addressed to my friend Edgar Binot, one of the 
rédacteurs of the * Arc-en-ciel de la Liberté,’ a journal with which I 
have the honour to correspond. It was published on the following day, 
and made an intense sensation in Paris; during the fervour of which my 
name was inscribed as a candidate for three departments on the disso- 
lution of the present Legislative Assembly. 

‘In this noble guise I took my farewell of France, and addressed my- 
self to my task. 

* At the outset it was no easy one, for the unusual violence of the 
waves was such as to render the steamer very unsteady, an effect which 
was greatly heightened by the faulty construction of the vessel. Had 
it been built in France, this could not have happened ; a fact which I 
derive from my own experience, having made the ascent on the Seine 
from Paris to Melun, on which occasion—and one example is as good as 
a thousand—not a single passenger was ill. But here, the case how 
different! Others of my countrymen were on board, and all, myself 
included, had searcely quitted the harbour before they were attacked by 
that dreadful malady, to combat which the bravest are unequal. I[ 

ielded, therefore, to an imperious necessity, and suffered myself to be 
ed to the cabin by one of the rough crew. This accident precluded me 
from directing my attention to the English system of navigation, which 
I feel assured requires much improvement to raise it to a level with our 
own. I could not say how long the agony of sea-sickness endured ; but 
my own feelings tell me that the voyage must have been a very pro- 
tracted one, though the steward, who spoke a certain baragouinage 
obscurely resembling our language, and whom I rewarded for his services 
with half a franc, affirmed that the passage from Calais to Dover, where 
we now arrived, had only occupied an hour and a quarter. This state- 
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ment he made of course to preserve the honour of his flag ; and although 
my watch corresponded very nearly with the large clock in the centre of 
the basin at Dover, I could see through the artifice whiclt the English 
resort to to conceal the slowness of their vessels, as they purposely re- 
tard the movements of their public dials to make their time coincide with 
that of France ; it being a well-known fact in physics, that the watch of 
a person who is suffering from sea-sickness is incapable of going during 
the repeated accesses of the malady. Thus, by a deep and well-cloked 
astuteness, the inhabitants of this country redeem themselves from the 
odium of a merited disgrace.” 

We leave the reader to make his own comments on the inferences aad 
opinions of Monsieur Casimir Blondeau, being unwilling to occupy time 
by controverting his arguments ; and not having felt any froissement of 
our amour propre in consequence of his remarks, we suppress nothing of 
his account that we find at all relevant to the subject. An omission, 
however, occurs in this part of his MS. ; but as it consisted merely in 
the repetition of the mistake made by the custom-house officers concern- 
ing the character of Monsieur Blondeau’s trunk, we have thought proper 
to pass it over. The traveller shall again speak for himself. - 

* At the Hétel du Vaisseau (Ship’s-Hotel), a sign which is multiplied 
throughout the towns of England, we recruited from the fatigues of the 
voyage, on the rosbif for which this country has a renown. It was a 
morceau monstre, and, assisted by a marinade of red cabbage and onions, 
was sufficiently eatable, although served up cold. Our payments on the 
road being left to the conductor of the enterprise, I am ignorant of the 
costliness of this meal, but I should think it exceeded that of a simple 
déjeuner in France, as on my demand for champagne, and even vin de 
Bordeaux, | was informed that a separate charge was made for such 
things, on account of the expense; and that if I would gratify myself 
with one bottle of either of those wines, I must pay an enormous sum, 
equal to twelve francs. Observing, therefore, that a different kind of 
boisson, called bitters-ale, was freely served round, I swallowed some of 
the mixture, and was fortunate enough not to find it too unpalatable. 
I was, indeed, recommended to this drink by an English traveller who 
had formed one of the party in the steam-boat, and who, speaking French 
with some facility, but with the usual detestable accent, told me that I 
had better begin with this description of beer; an advice for which I 
thanked him, and we then fell into conversation. His first attempt, in 
which a host of prejudices was visible, was an endeavour to remove 
certain fixed ideas entertained by me regarding his country ; but finding 
me inébranlable, he wisely desisted, contenting himself by shaking his 
head, and saying that time would show. ‘It will have much to reveal,’ 
I replied, ‘if it discloses anything with which I am unacquainted.’ 

“ This ‘gentlemans,’ continuing his journey in the same railway car- 
riage with myself and four of my companions, obligingly pointed out to 
us some of the most remarkable objects on the road—such as the cliff of 
Williams-Shakspeare, the dramatic poet, whose tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
improved by Alexandre Dumas, has lately been presented at the Théatre 
Historique in Paris ; the town of Folkstones, with its Pavilion Hotel 
for strangers; the charming villages of Pluckey and Headscorn, secluded 
amidst groves of hop-garden, the only vintage of England; Town- 
bridgewell, romantically situated on the Midway, a stream that separates 
the men of Kent (les hommes de Kent) from the Kentishmen ; and man 
other places, which it is difficult in the speed of steam-travelling to bear 
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in memory. Better than I expected we saw the woods and fields of 
this island, through an atmosphere uncharged by fog; but as our English 
fellow-traveller said we had brought the fine weather with us, that, no 
doubt, was the eause of our being able to see so clearly. It was this 
which lent a charm to the landscape, and made it resemble, in our idea, 
to some parts of la belle France. 3 

“ At length we approach the great city of London, which we learn con- 
tains two millions of inhabitants—incredible number !—and. of Chinese 
proportions, effacing the swarms which circulate even in Paris. Now the 
real character of the country is shown. Above us and om either hand is 
one wide haze of pale mist,—here tinted yellow (jaunt) by sickly, 
struggling sunbeams; there rendered obscure by everlasting columns of 
black smoke, vomited forth from tall solitary chimneys which bury their 
summits in the heavens. Through this dim perspective rise the dull 
red roofs of houses, the masts of ships, the spires of churehes and their 
vanes, which, happier than the rest, shine with a golden gleam. Pre- 
sently a hundred lines of curving railroad converge into one straight 
avenue ; our way lies over a multitude of reverberating arches; the roar 
of wheels and the shrieks of affrighted engines startle us; we are borne 
over the very roofs which we beheld in the distance, plunging our glances 
into the upper windows of houses far beneath us ; finally, a shrill whistle 
announces our arrival, and we glide gently into a station, the covering of 
which has been constructed by the gnomes of the iron-mines, so fragile 
in appearance yet so substantial in reality is the work. 

“ Our friend now leaves us; he has important affairs which hurry him 
off to Manchester by rapid, violent steam, to sell cotton and jingle heavy 
dollars. He will be back again in a day’s time to jingle his dollars on 
the Stocks- Exchange of London, where he lives. He gives me his card, 
and says ‘Good buy,’ meaning that he has a fortunate speculation in 
view. I read on it the name of Mr. John Brassbridge—harsh and un- 
musical to,the ear; he lives at Bronze Villa, Saint John’s Wood. A 
strong shake of the hand to every one round, he draws a heavy carpet- 
bag from under the carriage-seat, and, swinging it as he goes, disappears 
rapidly from our sight. 

“ Now the bustle and confusion begin for us. 

“ «What luggage have you?’ shouts one porter. 

“ ¢Show your tickets, gentlemen!’ cries another. 

“*¢'This way!’ exclaims a third. 

* We move backwards and forwards—now seized upon for a *bus, now 
claimed for a cab (these are abbreviations by which the English describe 
their carriages; the shortest name is the one they hke best.) 

“ At length the conductor of our party appears; he marshals us in proper 
order; he collects our baggage ; he storms at the porters, and darts fiery 
glances on the cabs and busses; he selects one of the latter ; we are 
huddled into it péle-meéle ; the roof of the carriage groans beneath the 
weight of our trunks; my coffer is with difficulty raised by four stout 
men, on whose arms are badges of mystical letters ; the word is given ; 
splendid horses attached to the carriage violently strain their vigorous 
limbs : we yield to the muscular impulse, and are driven away with the 
speed of light, traversing the swift and mighty Thames, and burying our- 
selves in a dense forest of streets and houses; we are whirled along to the 
right, to the left—the blaze of gas dazzles our eyes, the din of wheels cla- 
mours in our ears—the ‘bus suddenly stops—we descend—it is announced 
to us that we have reached the hotel of ‘George and Vulture’ (George 
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et le Vautour)—it is the termination of our journey from Paris to 
London. : 

“‘ We are once more invited to eat ; again we behold the rosdi/, eternal 
monument of English cookery; once more we drink the bitters-ale; and 
then, tired out and sleepy, to each is given his brass candlestick. Pretty 
chambermaids appear with rosy cheeks and small waists, they lead the 
way upstairs; we follow, admiring their taper ankles; they eonduct us 
along many corridors, stopping now and then to point at the numbers in- 
scribed over our respective chambers ; and as one by one we obey the 
signal, their clear-sounding voices exclaim (for they advertise that they 
speak French in the hotel), “ Good night, musseer!” 

“ «Et bon soir, mille fois bon soir,’ I reply to those charming soubrettes. 
‘Good night, pretty gals.’ And so they vanish, laughing ; and in a few 


minutes | am asleep in London.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
A WALK THROUGH THE STREETS OF LONDON — MONSIEUR CASIMIR 
BLONDEAU GOES TO THE THAMES REGATTA. 


“¢ WirH a large map of London spread out on the breakfast-table, where 
reared himself again our eternal friend Rosbif, anxious gazes were directed 
to the different quarters of this enormous city, the loud hum alone of 
which sufficed to shake the walls of the hotel, too slightly built of brick. 
The conductor of the party, Monsieur Choppin (ancien brigadier de la 
gendarmerie), had, with military skill, divided the town into as many 
rayons as corresponded with the number of days allotted to the visit; 
and ourselves being formed into the like number of sections, we were 
supplied with cards on which were indicated the great points of attrac- 
tion, east, west, north, and south. Some went to Tower of London, to 
Docks and Tunnel; some to Greenviche and Blackheaze; some to Surrey 
Garden, Wauxhall, and Lambette; some to Regent Park, Museum, and 
Primrose Hill; others to Laycesterre Squarr, Bonstrit, and Piccadilly 
Hye Park; others again set off at once to Richemont, Vindsore Castle, and 
Queen’s Palace, Hanton Cour ; but the party to which I belong select Vest 
End, the guartier fashionable, filled with hotels of ministers and palaces 
of kings, the Chambers of Parliament, Horse Guards, and Vestminsterre. 

“‘ Leaving our hotel, we enter Cornhill (le Mont de Blé), once perhaps 
subject to the sickle, now lined with the shops of watchmakers, like the 
Palais Royal, or the Quai des Orfevres. An immense crowd of people 
rush past, some up some down the street; there is, likely, an émeute ; 
we draw back and stand in doorways to let them pass; the police (da 
Garde Municipale) approach, and say, ‘ Move on’ (Cireulez); we 
elbow our way along ; a vast building on the right attracts us—we enter 
—it is the Exehange (la Bourse). Here are grand areades, painted in 
fresco with rich arabesques; advertisements of ships sailing to all parts 
of the globe; merchants of every nation, each in their proper place (leur 
walk) ; and in the middle the statue of Queen Victoria. Outside is the 
Duke of Vilainton on horseback, on a too small pedestal. Bank, with 
a masked battery on the summit to suppress the Chartists, attracts us on 
one side; Mansion House, the palace of Lord Mayor (who is in rank 
a duke), on the other: both buildings grand and beautiful, finer than 
I thought had been possessed by London. 

“At Mansion House and Bank are ‘busses’ to carry travellers in 
every direction ; but to see the interior of this wide metropolis, walknig 
is preferred. We advance then through Poultry (Rue de la Volaille) and 
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Sheepside (C6té des Brebis), turning off to visit Guilhall, with its 
lofty decorated ceiling and finely painted windows. This is the ‘great 
quartier comestible: we behold Bread Strit (Rue du Pain), Milk Strit 
(Rue du Lait), and Cateating Strit (Jtue des Mangeurs de Chat); the 
last betraying strong evidence of a barbarous taste. At the end of 
Sheepside we pause to admire General Post Office, then turn to the 
Churchyard of Saint Pol—a cathedral black but magnificent, larger and 
loftier than the Panthéon of Paris. For two-pence (called by the 
English ‘tuppence’) we are each admitted. The interior is a vast 
space, ornamented with the monuments of the brave men whom our 
armies and navies have killed—Sir Picton, Sir Moore, Lor Nelson, and 
many others: these are trophies of which a Frenchman may be justly 
proud. From the lofty summit of the cathedral—costing greatly be- 
yond ‘ tuppence’—our eyes, piercing the smoke, behold an interminable 
panorama; much of it distinctly visible, still more what is imaginary. 
Again into the churchyard; we salute as we pass the statue of Queen 
Anne, whom the English remember with a profound affection, constantly 
repeating to each other—though it took place nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago—‘ Queen Anne is dead’ (‘ La Reine Anne est morte’). 
We descend Ludgate Hill amidst imposing shops, all glass outside and 
rainbow hues within ; venison and turtle, the food of aldermen, display 
themselves in the windows of the confectioners (les ‘ pastry-cooks’’). 
We are near two mysterious edifices—the ancient prison of the navy, 
the Fleet (Za Flotte), and the bureau of the Times newspaper, called 
also the ‘ Thunderer’ (le maitre du tonnerre). We leave behind the 
groaning captives of the marine (such sights are not for holiday- 
makers), and the mighty press-organ with the loud voice, silent never 
throughout the year. We hasten on through Fleet Strit, Temples 
Bar, and Strand. Narrower grows the way, and louder the com- 
motion: here are, leagues in length, carts, carriages, and waggons, 
cabs, busses, and bogheys ; thousands of aged men with boards before 
and behind them bearing large inscriptions,—-‘ Read the Observer’ — 
‘Steam-boat explosion’—‘ Great Railway Accident’—‘ Battle between 
the French and the Romans’-——‘ Latest News;’ tower-like vehicles, 
bright with many colours, also profusely inscribed, ‘ Laurent’s Casino’— 
‘The Mart of Moses’—‘ Great attraction, Haymarket Theatre’—‘ The 
Sea Serpent’—‘ Banvard’s Mississippi—far more than can be remem- 
bered. Now we come to the quarter of the Jews, then the region of the 
newspapers; the theatres are on one hand, Waterloo and Suspension 
Bridge on the other. Enormous barrels of porterre are dragged by 
dozens of elephantine horses from the shores of the river ;.they stagger 
beneath their load, and the fire sparkles beneath their iron hoofs; we 
gaze with wonder on the ponderous beasts and the no less ponderous 
casks of beer, called in English ‘heavy wet’ (humidité pesante); mutton 
chops and lobsters, biftekes and oysters, fill all the shop-windows; there is 
no end to the means for eating and drinking. At last we reach Charing 
Cross, which the cads (les conducteurs) have been shouting in our cars 
all the way from Bank. Here is the large square of Trafalgar, with its 
column of Nelson, never to be finished; there its National Gallery, better 
never to have been begun ; the church of St. Martin rises upon our right, 
Northumberlands house, with the British lion (le dion Britannique, autre- 
fois le léopard) on the top, is a tour left; before us stand Cockspur Strit 
(Rue des Eperons de Coq), Spring Garden (Jardin du Printemps), and 
the pig-tail statue (/e roi @ la queue) ; beyond, are the Haymarket (le Mar- 
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ché au Foin) with its grand opera-house, and Pall-Malls with its noble 
clubs. wins 

“Strange to the eyes of Londoners must it seem, but the weather is bril- 
liantly fine ; bright shines the sun, blue are the heavens, soft and balmy 
is the breeze from Vest-end. We look round us to consider whither 
we shall go. Troops of busses go by, some filled with passengers, 
some wanting to complete their number. On these are pasted broad 
strips of white paper with words in large black letters. We read them ; 
they say, ‘Chisvick Flower-Show,’ ‘Thames Regatta:’ but we must 
have heavily expensive tickets to see the first, and the time is lost for 
procuring them; a shilling takes us to the latter. We decide at once, 
and climb upon the roof and the box, and presently we are galloping off 
to the Bridge of Hammersmith (le Forgeron &@ Marteau.)” 

It will be seen by the above rapid narrative, that Monsieur Casimir 
Blondeau has occasionally fallen into the common error of interpreting 
the names of places rather too freely, and of substituting his own ortho- 
graphy for the proper one ; these mistakes, however, are so essentially 
French, that we have not corrected them, fearing that his account might 
have lost something of its local colour had we done so. If the general 
description be slightly overcharged, allowance must be made for the im- 
pression produced by novelty, especially on a foreigner. 

Monsieur Blondeau proceeds to describe the Regatta :— 

“ Through clouds of dust, which rose in spiral and sweeping forms, in 
spite of the admirable irrigation of the water-carts, we pursued our 
journey, passing another statue of the Duke de Vilainton—a monster 
one — skirting the Piccadilly Hye Park, and traversing the town of 
Kensinton’s Garden. An immense cortége of various vehicles accom- 
panied us. At Broadway we were invited to descend; and no sooner 
had we reached the ground than crowds of ragged, dusty men and boys 
(en Anglais ‘ fellows’—‘ camarades’) surrounded us with cards of the 
races, which they thrust into our faces, crying out, ‘ Here you are, 
gents, the only correct list ; sixpence each ;’ and, in spite of resistance, 
they forced us to take one apiece, though very few but myself could 
read them when in our possession. 

**« Vich is de vay ?’ I ask, in perfect English ; and politely several step 
forward to show us, demanding some ‘coppers’ (meaning ‘ sous’) for 


their pains, when we reach the suspension-bridge, where again we pay, : 


though only a sous. Here we are admitted to see the races, but some 
time elapses before they begin. The spectators range themselves in 
double and triple rows; some stand in front, others on tiptoes behind 
them, and a third rank seat themselves upon the chains as high as the 
curve permits. I look upon the shores—they are lined with eager gazers 
wherever there is room for them to stand ; so also the houses on the left 
bank, the windows and roofs of which are covered ; and on the opposite 
side rises a pavilion where a band of music is playing, and flags are flying. 
Over the bridge I peep, and there, at the foot of one of the piers, stretch- 
ing far into the river, are more people, and music and flags ; the river 
itself is covered with boats, both large and small—unlike those of Paris, 
which are broad and flat and cannot be overturned ; but these, long, nar- 
row, and shallow, are ready to be upset by the slightest movement. To 
have them, such dangerous vessels, the English must be webfooted, or 
provided with fins beneath their trousers. ‘The bridge shakes and rocks 
with the numbers upon it, and myself and party hold fast by the rails, 
through which we are staring. Now horsemen come, now carriages, 
Aug.—voL, LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLIV. 2u 
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now ‘pines and hautbois,’ now ‘ ginger-beer,’ now more sellers of ‘ correct 
lists 7 the noise stuns us ; we would gladly be back again, but this the 
crowd permits not, so we remain. 

**The races are now soon to begin. We examine our cards, which I 
read to my countrymen, knowing some English. The festivities are 
under a grand patronage: the husband of the queen, dukes, lords, vice- 
chancellors, the prime-minister (president du conseil), and the lord- 
mayor ; everybody races in England ; they are all ‘ entered’ (as they say) 
n ‘a match against time.’ 

“ The first on the list is called the ‘ Champion Four-oar “Race’—the 

ize is a hundred sovereigns—it is ‘open to all the world’ (libre @ tous) ; 

t who would venture so to risk drowning, except the mad web-footed 
English? ‘The race is called a heat (chaleur), no doubt on account of 
the sultry weather ; the sun burning our backs as we stand, scorching 
our faces to blisters. Presently we hear guns fired in the distance, then 
nearer ;—again we conceive an émeute; we are wrong. Loud voices cry 
‘They are off!’ (ils sont partis), and we strain our eyes to get a glimpse 
of them, but a turn of the river keeps them for some time out of sight. 
At last they appear: first come the boats of umpires (les arbitres), 
followed quickly by the three candidates—‘ Watermen’s Crew,’ ‘St. 
Agnes,’ and ‘Perseverance Crew.’ They are dressed in shirts of 
different colours: the first purple, the nal green, and the third striped. 
The blades of the oars fly up and down with the precision of a machine, 
as they rapidly advance, Coming nearer, we perceive the shape of the 
boats; one man alone is broad enough to fill them, but their length is 
incalculable ; like the blade of a dagger, they are sharp at each end. In 
the middle of each five men are seated, one guiding the boat with long: 
strings behind him, the rest pulling at the oars, which are supported on 
a light framework of iron, rising high above the side ; by this mvention 
they seize upon the water with greater firmness, and more quickly glide. 
Like arrows they dart along, while the heavens are rent with the shouts 
of the spectators—‘ Now green!’ ‘Now purple!’ ‘ Now stripe!’ they 
pass under the bridge—the green oneis first—we rush across to see them 
pursue their course, the goal lying further on. Struggling, we make our 
way: my hat is bent in, then it is over my eyes—nothing can I see; but 
‘Green, green!’ is shouted by all. I extricate my face by a violent 
effort, and get a glance in the Tirection they have gone; all is confusion, 
none can tell which is first; several cry out ‘ Foul’ (sale) and ‘God 
dam ;’? at last another shout is raised—the ‘Green’ has won: the 
umpires’ boats return with small flags of that colour flying behind them, 
the racers follow more slowly. We leave the bridge to see them come 
ashore; thousands are met to cry ‘ Hurray’—the victors land—they 
are led into the public-houses (estaminets), and gallons of porterre now 
foam at their lips, and with crimson faces they gulp it down. These 
men have scarcely any legs, but their arms are of gigantic size. We 
look for the losing boats; one of them has landed on the other side of 
the river, the other has sought refuge in a small creek : we witness a 
cunning experiment. These men say, with many oaths, that they lose 
the race for the want of half an inch more to the rudder (le gouvernat!); 
quietly they shape a small piece of wood, so small it is hardly to be 
seen, and that they nail on ; next time they are sure that they shall win. 
The men are helped into the boat, impossible for chéinselite to get 
there unassisted, and away they go, ‘to try their luck.’ 

“We go back to the bridge, paying again each one his sous, to witness 
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another race. These are fresh boats with new colours—light blue, 
pink, red, and yellow-and-black, like wasps; one is called ‘ Brocas,’ 
another ‘Feathers,’ a third ‘ Mazeppa,’ a fourth ‘Never mind it’ 
Wimporte). It is the same as before; guns, music, shouting, the rapid 
flash of oars, the quick snake-darting. ‘To see them with no enthusiasm 
is not possible ; we also cry ‘Go along.’ More and more ‘heats’ suc- 
ceed; the young apprentices and the watermen with their clever old skulls 
(cranes), the first contesting for ‘a coat, badge, and freedom’ (la liberté, 
‘ vive la liberté!'), the last, like age, for money. Not on the bridge the 
whole time do we remain; we go ‘to stretch our legs’ (étendre les 
jambes), as I hear them say; a horrible thirst assails me; I enter the public 
house and call for porterre ; like a fish I drink, but when to pay I find 
I have no purse ; it was gone when my hat fell over my eyes, stolen by a 
cut-purse. In my dilemma I spy Monsieur Choppin; he, more fortunate 
than I, has preserved his money ; he pays, and I am set free. We walk 
off together, and on the way he tells me that he has settled we shall dine 
and pass the evening at a sweet place in the faubourg called ‘Cremorne.’ 

* In Broadway are many ‘ cabs’ waiting for fares ( pratiques). For not 
less than a dollar (stx francs) is each to be hired ; Monsieur Choppin at 
first refuses angrily—finally he yields; the horses are whipped, and away 
we drive.” 


Cuapter IV. 
MONSIEUR CASIMIR BLONDEAU GOES TO CREMORNE. 


“ For a time, along the same dusty high-road we came by, we con- 
tinue to ‘spank away’ (aller vite—ventre a terre). In England no- 
body goes slowly; he would be a mark for universal derision. To pass 
each other is the great object; and when, by chance, one of their noble 
cab-horses from a lame leg is unable to ‘ go the pace’ (aller bon train), 
loud shouts assail the driver from the roofs of busses and ‘ four-in-hands’ 
(a quatre chevaux). ‘ Now then, cab-bie !’ is the ery—‘ Go it, stu-pide!’ 
—‘ Doz your moz-zare know you're out ?—and fifty other opprobrious 
jeers; the sole reply to which from the cabman, calm and unmoved, is a 
singular gesture of the whip-hand over his shoulder, with, perhaps, a 
polite request to keep to themselves their ‘chaff’ (gardez votre paille 
hachée), the meaning of which is not to me very clear. 

* Still is the road crowded with carriages, equipages of lords, and 
carts of draymen (brasseurs); for to see every sight is the Englishman’s 
duty, high or low. Unimpeded, however, is not his progress, for, at dis- 
tances of about a mile, small wooden houses are erected, gaily ornamented 
with placards of red and green, like the affiches on the Boulevards, in 
front of which are high spiky gates, which the noble cab-horses cannot 
overleap. These charming maissonnettes are called ‘ pikes’ (barriéres) ; 
they are inhabited by solitary men who wear white aprons with deep 
pockets in them filled with cash (de l'argent). To every passer-by they 
rush out, put forth a hand holding a small paper, which is greedily caught 
at by the drivers; with wondrous dexterity they catch the showers of 
halfpence which are flung to them, and, using a shibboleth common to 
England, they exclaim, ‘ All right!’ Of a silent nature are these men, 
too proud to exhibit their emotions to the public. Like the Spartan boy, 
the fox beneath their aprons may gnaw their vitals ; stoical and impas- 
sible they ‘ grin and bear it.’ 

“« After some time we quit the high-road and traverse shady lanes, with 
here a hedge and there a brick wall; behind them the campagnes of 
2H 2 
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seigneurs, or the cottages of an industrious innocence. We pass num- 
berless gardens, where grow the fruits and vegetables on which London 
is fed.;, but still in the midst of these rural abodes exists the pikeman. 
He. is, the Englishman’s Nemesis ; the more you shun him, the more 
heavily in the end you pay. 7 

“ An hour’s drive, or less, and we are at our destination, Politely the cab- 
men offer to wait till we come out again; but Monsieur Choppin, who is not 
in England for the first time, declines that mark of attention. We say 
‘adieu’ to these ‘ good fellows’ (braves gens), and suffer them to depart. 

“ A shilling a piece is paid—it is the passport to every amasement in 
London, when not greatly dearer—and we are in a region of enchant- 
ment. We stand upon a magnificent doulingrin, surrounded partly by 
alcoves for déjetiners and diners al fresco (like the guingettes at our own 
barriers), partly by lofty trees and artistical elevations, in the midst of 
which are groupes of statues, arcades hung with coloured lamps, targets 
for bows and arrows, caverns, grottoes, aud lavender-water bowers, with 
a vast representation on canvas of the Fort of Moultan. There is only 
one thing that takes from the effect of these splendid objects; we have 
arrived by daylight. Hence the absence of that illusion which it is the 
constant study of mankind to seek. Moreover, we are almost by our- 
selves alone, for too early yet is it for the ‘sports’ to have commenced. 
Monsieur Choppin puts the interval to profit by ordering for us a sump- 
tuous dinner in the grand saloon of the great tavern (le restaurant). 
While it is being prepared we are invited to cross a bridge, which leads 
to the river-side, where the grand aquatic tournament is to be held, and 
where the wonderful dwarfs are taking their usual promenade. Great 
preparations are in progress for the naumachia, but not yet has the tide 
risen sufficiently to permit of the display. A large oblong space, 
reclaimed from the river, is enclosed by barges; and round the inner sides 
are placed pasteboard walls, painted with crimson and blue draperies, and 
surmounted by pasteboard vases and other rich decorations. Monsieur 
Choppin addresses himself to a custodian, who carries a willow wand, to 
know when the games begin, ‘This man replies by a single word and a 
note of interrogation, for all the English speak as little as they can. 
‘Toweruemong ?’ says he. ‘ Oui, oui,’ all of us exclaim ; and Monsieur 
Choppin, in fine English, repeats his question. ‘The custodian shakes 
his head, and says it depends upon the tide (da marée). This is another 
feature of the manners of London; they undertake nothing without 
consulting the rise and fail of their river: therefore is it that in all the 
journals you see a daily announcement, to say when it is high water at 
London-bridge. Again it is asked of him when will tide be; to which 
he answers that he cannot say ; and once more we are left in impatient 
darkness. But a waiter of the establishment, having on one arm a cir- 
cular badge, with the letters C. G. in red cloth in the centre, relieves our 
perplexity. There will be plenty of time for us to dine, so we turn away 
from the river to seek the hotel. Before we again cross the bridge we 
perceive the dwarfs, three in number, a female and her two males. ‘Their 
heads are large, their noses scarcely visible between broad puffy cheeks, 
like apples swelled with roasting. The smallest of the three appears in 
the uniform of the emperor; the lady and the larger dwarf wear a 
costume de cour. We interrogate them, hoping to hear our native 
language, but they have caught the English habit, and reluctantly reply 
in a jargon which even Monsieur Choppin and myself are unable to com- 
aah We learn afterwards that they all come from Holstein, which 
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must be an admirable country to fight about, if none of the inhabitants 
are taller or handsomer than these. | 
“Our first English dinner awaits us at the hotel. We are shown into 
a large and handsome saloon, in which a long table is laid out. Elderly 
men of a grave aspect, dressed in black, wait upon us; their appearance 
offers a strong contrast to the gaiety of the place. I recall to my recol- 
lection the skulls which accompanied the banquets of Memphis. Eng- 
land being surrounded by the sea, fish is a plentiful diet. We regale upon 
heavy blocks of salmon served with lobsters and cucumbers, also upon 
eels buried in a brown sauce. There is a soup, too, of a deep coffee colour, 
in the midst of which are floating thick pieces of calves’ hedds (téte de 
veau); we make an effort to swallow some, but quickly forbear, coughing 
loudly ; at which I observe the waiters regard each other with surprise. 
Afterwards comes the réti; always at this season is it lamb, whole sides 
of which are placed at once on the table. It is an excellent dish, but there 
is, it appears to me, a law in English living which will not suffer to be 
separated from this fine meat a most detestable sauce. Ignorant of its 
properties, we yield to the entreaties of the waiters, and pour it on our 
plates. It is green, and sharp, and sour; our teeth are set on edge,— 
nothing has any taste afterwards. This composition is called ‘ mint- 
sauce’ (sauce a la menthe); les Anglais s’y raffolent. Added to this 
diet are.various drinks ; pale ale, sherry, and old port, too strong for our 
heads. We ask for vin de Bordeaux, here called claret; we drink and 
enjoy that, but the payment makes Frenchmen to stare. Soon we have 
enough, and at this moment the loud report of many cannons is heard. 
It is the arrival of a London society, called, the chief waiter tells us, the 
‘Licensed Witlers,’ so he pronounces their name; and as he says it, so I 
write it down. We gaze from our large window to see them pass over 
the high bridge which spans the public road ; they come two and two. 
A band of music marches first; then appear a number of elderly men with 
red faces, dressed in black coats and trousers and shining waistcoats ; 
each of them wears a large silver fleur de lis at his button-hole—a decora- 
tion which is to me an enigma. I can only suppose it was adopted in 
England when it was turned out of France—the custom here with regard 
to all the fashions. ‘These persons are full of a serious importance. Next 
comes a man who carries a blue banner inscribed with gold letters. In 
England blue is the favourite colour, for which reason we hear English- 
men constantly exclaiming, ‘We will drink till all is blue,” that is, till 
we have made converts to our opinions. After the banner follows a string 
of young girls dressed in lavender grey and straw bonnets; behind these, 
many boys in caps atid jackets, several wearing silver medals. It is, I 
am told, a training school of ‘barmaids’ and ‘ potboys’ (demoiselles de 
comptoir et garcons de ménage). Again succeeds another blue banner, and 
then some more of the red-faced men, all fleur-de-lisés. This procession, 
moving in time with the music, marches to the grand boulingrin, where a 
brief allocution is made by the leader of the red-faces, and they disperse. 
Now begin the amusements of the evening. It is “ high water,” and 
the tournament is nearly ready. ‘To the water-side we go, and there 
stand in arow. Numerous boats, gaily painted, with broad platforms 
at one extremity, are rowed to and fro by zebra-looking men in striped 
shirts and straw hats. From a gay pavilion in the centre are brought 
forth the bodies of two wooden horses, one grey, the other black; they are 
placed on the platforms in the boats, and each is rowed out to a small raft, 
sharp-pointed at each end, where they are fixed on pivots; the assistants 
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then dress them in rich caparisons of crimson and green-and-gold, and 
have them moored in battle array, breathing at each other a proud de- 
fiance, with some distance between. Other rafts are now pushed forward, 
and on these wrestlers take their stand in pairs, wearing close-fitting flesh- 
coloured dresses. The games begin: the /uéte is tremendous ; each puts for- 
ward his utmost energy—they reel, they fall, they rise, they struggle—into 
the water they are precipitated with a loud souse, and swim to the pavilion 
amidst the applause of the spectators. This sport is many times renewed ; 
sometimes only one, sometimes both, get their duckings (ils sont plongés). 

“ A nobler game succeeds. Men of gigantic stature, dressed in close- 
fitting tunics of various colours, some scarlet and green, some crimson 
and yellow, some purple and orange, some lilac and red, and wearing ca 
of Phrygian shape to correspond, take each his station in the platformed 
boats, holding in one hand a cord to steady him, and bearing in the other 
a huge tilting-lance with a broad flat point. These are the aquatic 
knights, and each is attended by a squire, to swim to his master’s rescue 
in case of discomfiture. They are rowed up and down, and like fencers 
parading before they begin, lower their weapons in courtesy the first 
time they pass. Then they bend themselves down, they couch their 
lances in the rest, the boats fly swiftly onward, and they come in contact. 
Once or twice they stand the shock unmoved, till a heavier thrust full on 
the breast, hurls one of the antagonists into the water; he cannot sink, 
for he wears a patent belt, but his squire leaps promptly to his aid; he 
gains |the boat again, and, vanquished, is rowed on shore. At last, of 
many knights remain but two; these are to close the contest on the capari- 
soned horses. With looks of angry defiance they approach their steeds ; 
the green knight is quickly mounted, but the crimson one is Jess fortu- 
nate. In his eagerness to bestride the nicely-balanced animal he sways 
it on one side, it rolls over, and the knight disappears in the stream. 
Both are quickly fished up, and the knight renews the attempt. Over he 
goes again, and this time both horse and rider are lost to sight. A third 
effort is made, 'but with no better success ; deep in the water they plunge, 
and sadly bedraggled they are drawn forth. Meantime the spectators 
laugh, and some recommend the crimson knight, as he cannot mount, to 
get inside. He pats his charger as if he were in his own stable (for he, 
as well as all the other knights, is a soldier of the Life Guards), but in 
vain ; the equilibrium is destroyed, and loudly the spectators cry out 
‘No go!’ (ga we va pas.) The tilting on horseback is given up, and 
another amusement takes its place. 

““<¢'The aquatic king’ makes his appearance. He wears a military 
uniform, and carries a musket. Attached to his feet are small flat boats, 
like large shoes, perhaps two feet long. They are air-tight and float, 
easily bearing his weight, though it is not easy to move along the water 
in them, for fear of losing his balance. There is a poet kept at Cre- 
morne, second only to Lord Byron, whose verses he has improved, 
@propos of the water-king, in the following lines, which are inserted in 
the bill of the performance :— 

_ “*He walks the waters, though a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.’ 


He glides about, presents arms, fires off his musket, and is hailed with 
loud applause 


« Then come a host of divers, aiming to secure a small truncheon, which 
sinks beneath the water whenever it is approached. One swimmer balaneés 
himself on a rolling cylinder called a buoy; another supports a cask on his 
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feet, as he stands on his head in a boat. All sorts of activities are performed; 
the life-guardsmen, in their knightly costumes, reappear, and fight with 
straight swords and sabres, each combat ending with a watery grave. 

“ The closing scene is called ‘ the oscillatory pole.’ It is the mast of a 
boat, lowered parallel with the water, and at the smallest end a yellow 
flag is placed. The pole is rendered greasy, and along it a dozen hardy 
swimmers attempt to walk, endeavouring to reach the flag; he who car- 
ries it away receiving half-a-sovereign (12 fr. 50 c.) for his reward. 
Many times they strive ; a few steps are made; the pole quivers with their 
weight, out fly their arms for safety, and down they tumble into the 
river. At last one boldly rushes to the end, he seizes the flag as he falls, 
and swims with it in triumph to the pavilion; and, amidst the shouting of 
the people and the roar of artillery, the aquatic sports are ended. 

“It is clearly owing to these games at Cremorne that the English 
become such good sailors. 

“ All the company now troop off to the gardens. In front of the 
hotel is a noble circular temple, surrounded by a wide platform for dancing 
at a later hour, when the lamps are lit. The temple is filled with musi- 
cians, and singers come forward. A stout lady in a chapeau_.rose sings a 
pathetic ballad; a stout gentleman, with a ins like an antique mask, 
sings a comic song in honour of the great men of England, whose images 
he pretends to sell. He praises Nelson, and the hearers look grave; he 
gives a verse to Monsieur Hudson, and everybody laughs. After this 
the little barmaids and potboys dance round the maypole on the 
boulingrin, the ‘licensed witlers’ and their wives and daughters some- 
times joining ; all are led by the master of the ceremonies, a sallow-faced 
man, who shrugs his shoulders at their want of grace, and says as he 
passes, in a hoarse whisper to Monsieur Choppin, whom he calls a ‘ pro- 
fessional,’ that once more it is ‘no go.’ 

‘From this scene we move to the theatre, which at first I refuse to 
enter, mistaking it for a Gothic chapel, for such is the external appear- 
ance. Under an arcade on one side, the Life Guards are drinking 
brandy-and-water, and smoking cigars; hearty fine fellows they seem, 
and offer us to drink of their liquor. Within the theatre are pantomimes 
of dwarfs—again the Emperor Napoleon (whom already we have just 
seen outside, mounted on a gigantic white horse), and piéces de circon- 
stance. Here largely assemble many gents, and many more ladies, who 
call for lemonades sak sherries, soda waters and brandies, and drink them 
as fast as they are brought. Meantime, the shades of evening have 
crept on ; suddenly the music sounds, the theatre is at once deserted, 
and all rush to the platform, where first they perform the contre-danse, 
and then give themselves tout effréné to the Polka. It is now enchant- 
ment. Each of us selects his partner, and if she could only speak French 
we might fancy ourselves at Saint Cloud, or the Barriére de Belleville. 
It was in this manner I made acquaintance with some charming English 
ladies, all of whom gave me their cards, and invited me to pay my 
respects at their private residences, of which I hope to profit.” 

Thee Casimir Blondeau proceeds still further to detail the amuse- 
ments of Cremorne, including a supper “ avec des belles Juives,” and gives 
& critical military opinion of the storming of the Fort of Moultan. We are 
compelled from want of space to omit these, but we trust we shall be en- 
abled next month again to quote from his journal; the next chapter being 
headed, we perceive, by the tempting titlk—“‘ Un Diner pE WHITEBAIT,” 
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MADAME DOCHE AND ARNAL. 


By Caartes Hervey, Ese. 


Vous étes jolie, sandis, oh! trés jolie. — 
Le Legs. 
Dans la science difficile 
De fixer un public mobile, 
Qui donne et reprend sa faveur, 
Tu n’as pas trouvé de vainqueur. 
Samson.—Epitre a Arnal, 


La Dame.—Ti a une bonne figure. 
Le Monsieur.—Elle est trés-bien, cette dame-la!— 
Un Monsieur et une Dame. 


O rare old Vaudeville! what a host of pleasant thoughts, fanciful and 
frolicsome, doth not thy very name suggest to my memory! How many 
merry moments have I not passed—aye, and hope to pass again—within 
thy laughter-echoing walls! Every inch of thy domain, every nook and 
corner, from the salle itself to the managerial cabinet, from the loge of 
the premier sujet to that of old Madame Viard the portress, with its 
rows of suspended keys, and its everlasting saucepan perpetually sending 
forth savoury odours—is as familiar to me as the admirable gems of thy 
répertoire, and their no less admirable interpreters. Seven years have 
elapsed since chance first led me across thy threshold; and since then 
what changes, administrative and artistic, have I not witnessed! Six 
managers successively appearing with full pockets, and disappearing with 
empty ones; every variety of piece, from the sombre Ancelotian drama 
to the réactionnatre political squib, by turns tenanting the affiche, and 
en fait d artistes, a list as endless as one of Citizen Sauteyra’s speeches, 
or the sea-serpent’s tail. 

Yes, since I first appropriated to my own habitual use one peculiar 
favourite stall, which that worthy soul Madame Fassiati, the préposée a 
la location, invariably reserves on all grand occasions for “ ce Monsieur 
Anglais” (a distinct recollection of names not being her forte) ; and which 
she once persisted in keeping unlet, although one of my friends, who had 
an eye to it himself, talked himself hoarse in endeavouring to convince 
her that I was at the time safe across the Channel. 

** C’est égal, monsieur, il reviendra.” 

** Mais non, madame—” 

“Mais si, monsieur. Ah bien, oui, lui manquer une rentrée de—” 
(chut, don’t tell tales out of school, madame!) ‘ Non, monsieur, vous ne 
l’aurez pas.” 

And no more he had. 

Well, since I first quartered myself in No. 19 (there, the cat's out of 
the bag, and some sly fellow who likes a comfortable seat may possibly 
slip over to Paris next winter, if the theatres hold out so long, in hopes 
of forestalling me; but I and Madame Fassiati know bettér, don’t we, 
madame ?)—since then, what a galaxy of talent has at one period or 
another blazéd away in the Salle de la Bourse! What a gallant array of 
names are connected with its history! Arnal, Laferriére, Ferville, 
Bardou, Félix, Bernard Léon, Amant, Leclére, and their fair coadjutors, 
Albert, Doche, Darcier, Nathalie, Guillemin, and Thénard, shine pro- 
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minently forth amid a host of minor stars; and of these fourteen, how 
many now remain at their post, proof against managerial seductions and 
revolutionary storms, to sustain the reputation of the Vaudeville? Alas! 
but three. Arnal, Félix, and Madame Doche are the sole relics of what 
was once tlie best-organised ¢rowpe in Paris; and a glorious trinity they 
are! 

Lucky then are ye, my determined Londoners—ye, to whom the 
sunny and shady sides of Pall-Mall are dearer than the woods of Baden 
or the broad walks of the Villa Reale—thrice lucky are ye, trouble- 
hating Sybarites, to have two out of these three nonpareils brought 
within your ken; to enjoy, within a few steps of your loved resort, 
the luxurious treat which Mr. Mitchell’s good taste has so temptingly 
prepared for you. Whether your fancy or your politics lead you to 
partake of the ambrosial dainties of Soyer, or the scarcely less exquisite 
inventions of his rival at the ‘ Conservative ;” whether your prevailing 
weakness be the delicate lattance de carpe aux truffes, the supréme de 
volaille, or the more ethereal soufffé, you would never, were you even 
to invoke Brillat Savarin himself, hit upon a more delectable spot 
wherein to accomplish the process of digestion than a stall-at the St. 
James's, in presence of the cleverest comedian and the prettiest woman 
that Paris can boast—of Arnal and Madame Doche. 

Arnal and Madame Doche! in other words, wit and beauty, each 
perfect of its kind : a wit as polished as it is communicative—ariséo in its 
refinement, but moniagnard in its social properties; and a sweetly 
feminine beauty, which, were the judgment of Paris to be repeated in 
our own day, might not a little interfere with the pretensions of Madame 
Venus. It must be owned that England, in order to keep up her repu- 
tation for hospitality, is at times obliged to harbour most unwelcome 
visitors ; but el y a compensation; it is not only easy but pardonable to 
forget the existence of a Ledru Rollin or a Boichot, while under the influ- 
ence of the irresistible vagaries of Arnal, or of the bright blue eyes of 
Madame Doche. 

Many and excellent are the notices already published respecting the 
first of these celebrated artistes ; few, and comparatively incomplete, are 
those relating to the second. If, therefore, in the present paper I dwell 
with greater brevity on the qualities of the comédien than on those of 
the comédienne, it is simply because I wish to avoid an oft-told tale. 
Place aux dames is a good proverb, but Les premiers seront les derniers 
will suit my purpose better; inasmuch as it justifies me in temporarily 
transposing the heading of this paper from ‘ Madame Doche and Arnal” 
to “* Arnal and Madame Doche.” 

It is now upwards of twenty years ago since Arnal first exchanged 
an obscure position at the Varietés for the post of honour he has so 
long occupied at the Vaudeville ; and the déménagement was effected so 
rapidly and so naturally, that, ere he had well begun to climb, he was 
cosily seated at the top of the tree. He came, was seen, and conquered. 
A place was vacant, and he slipped into it as easily as a pretty hand into 
one of Mayer’s gloves. He and his audience looked at, liked, and, what 
was more to the purpose, understood each other. There was 4n instant 
exchange of sympathies between the actor and his public, and stout 
étatt dit. . 

Then did Duvert—grim, grave, spectral-looking old Duvert—and his 
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alter ego Lauzanne, first cast their eyes on the young comedian, and 
take his measure for such characters as none but they could have in- 
vented, and none but Arnal have embodied. The result has been the 
gradual formation of a répertoire which in extent and excellence is sur- 

by that of no living artiste; and the latest additions to which 
testify as fully to the unimpaired eccentricity of the authors, as to the 
equally undiminished originality and verve of their interpreter. 

It is no dis ment to Arnal’s merits to affirm, that he is indebted 
for much of his popularity to Dame Nature. Like Liston’s, and the 
milkmaid’s in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” |“ his face is his fortune ;” his 
eyes have a vague and misty look about them, which, irresistible per se, 
in no way detracts from their expressiveness ; his nose, especially on a 
side view, acts like laughing gas on the system ; and there is.a mixture of 
simplicity and archness in his smile, which is in admirable keeping with 
the quaint finesse of his acting. In short, his countenance may be said 
to resemble one of Diaz’s pictures—a combination of incongruous ele- 
ments, but whose ensemble is harmony itself. 

With all his exuberant fun and inexhaustible entrain, Arnal never exag- 
gerates either by word or gesture; indeed, one of his most remarkable quali- 
ties is the apparent unconsciousness with which he utters the drollest and 
most inconceivable whimsicalities, which convulse his audience with merri- 
ment, while he himself remains gravity personified. Hismost effective sallies 
seem to be the result of a sudden and spontaneous impulse, wholly di- 
vested of any preparation or forethought. Thus, his very oddities appear 
not only possible but natural ; there is a genuine bonne foi in his acting, 
which invests all he says and does with a semblance of reality, and imparts 
an interest to his impersonations which mere artificial talent could never 

ve. 
I am convinced that the great majority of our own premiers sujets 
might profit most advantageously by a diligent and careful study of the 

rformances of this admirable comedian; they would soon learn to look 
“ yond the veil of simple drollery which charms and contents the super- 
ficial observer, and to enjoy those genial touches of refined wit and 
caustic satire which, like the shrewd sayings of a Pulcinella or a Sten- 
a derive fresh piquancy from the ambiguity which envelopes 
them. 

The term artiste has of late years been strangely abused by the dra- 
matic confraternity of Paris: formerly such an appellation was considered 
as a mark of distinction, and accorded only to superior merit ; but now 
the very bouche-trous of the profession, even down to the camp-fcllowers 
of a strolling company, lay claim to the title. The provincial utzlite, 
fresh from Carcassonne or Brives la Gaillarde, and touting for an engage- 
ment in the garden of the Palais Royal, is an artiste ; the property- 
man, the call-boy, the scene-shifter and prompter, are artistes; and I 
verily believe the day not to be far distant when the pompiers themselves, 
inoculated with the prevailing vanity, will become self-styled artistes. 
In the dedication of his epistle to Bouffe, Arnal has read these gentry a 
wholesome lesson, by conferring on his eminent comrade the honorary 
degree in question, and signing himself simply “ Arnau, Acteur du 
Théatre du Vaudeville.” Well may Samson, the sociétaire of the Theatre 
on in his complimentary poem, an extract from which I have 

y quoted, say of our hero— 
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A ta longue prospérité 
Ta modestie a résisté. 


The eulogy is as flattering as it is just. 





It would not in the least surprise me to hear that Mr. Mitchell, when 
he fairly got Madame Doche into the St. James’s Theatre, forgot his dig- 
nity so far as first to shout, with Renaudin de Caen, “ La voila! fermez 
toutes les portes !” and then to allude to his good fortune in the words of 
‘Un monsieur;” ‘ Je ne m’attendais pas, madame, a une aussi riche cap- 
ture.” If he did so, it was no more than any one might well have done 
in his place. For let me tell you, friendly reader, it is no easy matter to 
lay hands on this pretty, inconstant butterfly, who is ever roving in search 
of new admirers, heedless of the inconsolable thousands she leaves behind 
her. Nay, I would not mind wagering, that were you to present yourself 
(of course after having been duly authorised so to do) any day, au hasard, 
at the door of her charming apartment in Paris (I am not going to tell 
you where it is, for I make it arule never to give ladies’ ages or addresses), 
and inquire for its fair occupant, you would be told that madame was gone 
—say—to Lille. ’ 

‘Ah, bon !” you would immediately exclaim, and deposit pasteboard. 

A week after, you would perhaps, en passant, try again. 

‘“« Monsieur, madame est au HAvre.” - 

‘¢ Ah, bien!” would be in all probability your comment, while you men- 
tally resolved that this should be your last time of asking. 

However, the temptation proving too strong for you, you would at 
some not very distant period find yourself once more catechising the con- 
cierge as follows. 

‘“* Madame est-elle de retour?” 

‘Qui, monsieur. Seulement—elle est repartie pour Londres.” 

“ Ah fichtre !” 

Have we not then reason to congratulate ourselves on the exceptional 
favour we enjoy in being allowed so long to retain among us the graceful 
creature, whom Brussels adores as one of the loveliest of its daughters— 
whom France, her adopted country, proudly points to as a Parisienne in 
everything but name—and whose Milesian origin, notwithstanding, is 
sufficiently evident in the contour of her face, and the limpid brightness 
of her eye? 

Among the caricatures published some years back by M‘Lean, 
under the title of the “ Looking-Glass,” is one representing shen ouths 
lolling on sofas, each in a most disconsolate attitude; this is headed 
“Effects of the fancy fairs on the smart young bachelors.” Below are 
the following illustrative passages, — 

No. 1. “ I’m in love.” 

No. 2. “So am I.” 

No. 3. “ And I.” 

If we had the power of hovering, Asmodeus-like, within hearing of the 
soliloquies of the fine young English gentlemen of the present day, when 
they have retired from their stall at the St. James’s to the solitude of their 
own chamber, we might furnish an endless variety of pendants to the 
above graphic delineation; the only difference would be that there the 
enchantresses were three in number (at least it is to be hoped so), whereas 
here the three are combined in one, and that one—Madame Doche. 
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And small blame to them; the fair star of the Vaudeville has been so 
long the object of enthusiastic admiration, that poetry and prose have 
both become exhausted in her praise ; her eyes, whose expression recalls 
Béranger’s lines, 

Dans leur douce mélancolie 

Ses yeux font réver aux amours, 


her silky hair, her complexion delicate as an opening thé rose, her slender 
and elegant form, and her exquisitely rounded arm, which Praxiteles alone 
could have immortalised in marble,—all have been the themes of so many 
odes, sonnets, and madrigals, that the very echoes themselves‘are weary of 
repeating them. 

La Bruyére says—“ Il faut juger des femmes depuis la chaussure 
jusqu’a la coiffure exelusivement;” an ordeal to which few fair ones 
would willingly submit, but from which Madame Doche would come off 
with flying colours. For, search where you will, from the sabled and 
ermined hospoja of St. Petersburg, to the ‘ model dresser” (whoever she 
may be) of Palmyre or Barenne, you will find no one who has the mysteries 
of the toilette so patly at her fingers’ ends as la reine du Vaudeville. 
She does not comprehend the vocabulary of a London lady, wherein the 
words to dress and to overdress are synonymous ; she does not offend the 
eye by a glaring and ill-assorted profusion of colours, or by wearing 
velvets in June, and straw bonnets in December. Above all, she eschews 
those abominable inventions, those unbecoming appendages to female 
attire, yclept flounces ; those ridiculous exerescences, fostered by bad 
taste and vulgarity, which, attached to a robe de jour, reduce the prettiest 
woman to the level of a penwiper, and suggest the idea that she will 
begin incontinently to whirl and whisk about, for the purpose of more 
effectually achieving that ambitious feat popularly designated by the 
term “ making a cheese.” 

No, no, ladies, you will find no resemblance between Madame Doche 
and those apocryphal figures wafted every fifth day from the bureaux of 
the “ Petit Courrier” across the Channel as correct transcripts of Pari- 
sian costume. Believe them not, sylphs of May Fair, and beauties of 
Tyburnia. Think not for a moment that, in so disfiguring your loveli- 
ness, you are thereby assimilating yourselves to a femme a la mode of 
the Rue de Varennes, or even of the Rue Mont Blanc! Well do the 
cunning devisers of those unearthly falsities know, that were they to 
transmit the simple reality of Parisian every-day dress to their Britannic 
customers, they would not have a dozen subscribers left in the United 
Kingdom at the end of the current quarter. Well do they know, though 
you, my pretty ones, do not even suspect it, that in their pictorial de- 
lineations eccentricity and display are alone to be aimed at; that in 
London a lady's dress is prized, not according to its good taste, but in 
proportion to its cost. Farinelli is reported, on his return to Italy, to 
have employed the wealth acquired by him in this country in the erection 
of a villa, to which he gave the name of the “ English Folly.” If ever 
the proprietors of the thousand-and-one bulletins de modes become rich 
men in their turn, I would recommend them by all means to follow his 
example. 

No, no, I repeat, Madame Doche is not indebted for the rare perfection 
of her toilette to those fickle Will-o’-the-wisps by which so many deluded 
victims have been led astray, but to her own pure and exquisite taste. 




























































An instinctive and profound tact is her only guide through that mazy 
labyrinth, whose windings are so perplexing to the uninitiated; but 
Theseus himself could never have desired a safer, a more tnerring clue. 
It has taught her to rely, not on the fancies and caprices of fashion, but 
on her own intuitive perception of what is beautiful and becoming; and 
to please herself first, as being the surest way to please others. Thus, 
whether her dress be that of a princess or of a peasant girl, whether the 
richest jewels glitter on her brow, or a simple rosebud peep modestly forth 
from among the folds of her corsage, the perfection of the ensemble is 
invariably the same ; one has but to cast a single glance at the artistic 
harmony of the details and the exquisite effect of the whole, to feel sure 
that “le goit de Madame Doche a passé par 1a!” 

*‘T cannot understand,” I overheard a lady remark the other evening 
at the French play, “how it is that Malem Doche always appears 
better drest than any one else ; her ¢oilette in the piece we have just 
men is simplicity itself ;—no diamonds—nothing but a little locket, 
and yet—” 

And yet! What a world of significance is centred in those two tiny 
syllables ! : 

I hope I shall be acquitted of any desire to underrate the dramatic 
capabilities of this delightful actress, when I say that they have been 
hitherto less generally and less fully appreciated than the more external 
qualities already alluded to. ‘The reason is simply this: a pretty face 
and a bewitching ¢otlette are self-evident facts, and fall within the range 
of the dullest comprehension ; whereas it requires not only the keen 
eye of a connoisseur, but the self-denial of a Cato, to.turn from the 
contemplation of so beauteous a casket, even to the priceless gem en- 
shrined in it—from the image to the réalité. And yet, in this instance 
at least, le jeu vaut bien la chandelle; the Rubicon once passed—a step, 
I own, likely to be preceded by much unwillingness and hesitation—the 
attention once yielding, not to the fascination of the eye, but to that 
of the soft and musical voice—the understanding once convinced that 
the union of feminine loveliness and sterling talent is not an impossi- 
bility—and the rest is all plain sailing. 

For Madame Doche’s histrionic merits, notwithstanding —or perhaps, 
indeed, on account of their unobtrusive excellence, and freedom from all 
pretension or parade—once acknowledged, are not readily forgotten. The 
utter absence of all straining after effect, and the engaging gentillesse 
of her manner, impart to her acting a peculiar charm, whose influence 
grows on you like that of an ear-haunting melody, and tempts you to 
analyse more acutely those qualities, the effect produced by which is so 
inexplicably captivatmg. And analyse them as you will, I warrant they 
will stand the test; bring all your critical powers to bear upon them, 
and no disappointment will ensue— 





Try them, try them; 
Prove ere you deny them; 


and right well do I know what will be the result of the trial. 

In that apparently easy but really difficult line of parts, called Temploi 
des ingénuités, Madame Doche and Malle. Anais of the Theatre Fran- 
gais, have long disputed the palm of superiority. There is,.as wide a 
difference between their impersonations and those of the common) run of 
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ingénues, as there is between Mario and Lavia, or Charles Mathews and 
his imitators. Without pausing to discuss the relative merits of these 
two artistes—a comparison, indeed, which the disparity of their respective 
ages would render invidious and objectionable—I may express my de- 
cided conviction that, putting Mdlle. Anais out of the question, Madame 
Doche stands alone as the representative par excellence of this particular 
class of character; or, to quote the singularly @ propos title. of one of 
her own creations, as “I’Ingénue de Paris.” 

If the dramatic population of France include some thousand specimens 
of the genus Agnes, jeunes premiéres are hardly less plentiful; but the 

uality, alas! is far from being on a par with the quantity. In the 
Goan emploi, an agreeable person, a moderate share of elegance, and 
an occasional touch of naiveté, may secure a beginner from positive 
failure ; but the exigencies of the latter are of a very different nature. 
In addition to the above-named qualities, a degree of versatility is neces- 
sary, which the most experienced artistes often find unattainable. In 
this respect, Madame Doche may safely challenge any of her competi- 
tors ; she has assumed with equal success every variety of part, from the 
political to the domestic drama, from da haute comédie to the light and 
airy vaudeville. Her répertoire embraces the most opposite, the 
most apparently irreconcilable characters; some bringing into play 
that sprightly and seductive grace, the secret of which has not pe- 
rished with Mademoiselle Mars, and others exacting a display of 
ene and sensibility, which so delicate and volatile a creature 
could hardly be supposed to possess. Nevertheless, I once more venture 
on the assertion, that Madame Doche’s position as an actress, high as it is, 
is still inferior to her deserts; I believe ~ capable of far more ambitious 
efforts than any she has hitherto made; and I am sure that, were she to 
turn her thoughts to Moliére and to Marivaux, many an ineffectually 
rendered masterpiece might through her instrumentality be worthily and 
efficiently restored to us. 

But as long as people prefer exaggeration to Nature, as long as they 
content themselves with regarding Madame Doche merely as a beauty, 
as a femme & la mode, and with allowing her no other claim to superiority 
over her contemporaries than that expressed by L’ Etourdi— 





Vous leur derobez leurs conquétes plus belles, 
Et de tous leurs amants faites des infidéles! — 


as long, in a word, as they consider dramatic pre-eminence incompatible 
with distinction and refinement, so long will the real powers of our 
charming visitor be comparatively unexerted, if not unknown. How is 
it, indeed, to be expected that an accomplished artiste like Madame 
Doche, whose aim is to imitate, not to distort nature; who speaks as 
every one else speaks, without screaming or gasping, but with a soft 
musical voice, which every one unluckily does not possess ; who does not 
seek to appear spirituelle, but who cannot conceal that she is so, for her 
very eyes tell a different story; who almost invariably does more for her 
authors than they for her, and yet with so little pretension that even the 
amour propre of the dramatist himself cannot take offence at it—how is 
it to be expected that she should find favour in the sight of those, in 
whose opinion good taste is a superfluity, and over-acting a sine qua 
non } 
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Fortunately for herself, Madame Doche is one of those rare aves 
who prefer the approbation of the discerning few to the indiscriminatin 
of the many ; and in thus limiting her ambition she has acted 
wisely. She might, mdeed, had she chosen, have acquired a different 
kind of celebrity ; but that is a distinction which, in the words of Cham- 
pignel, “je la félicite d’avoir perdu de vue.” 





The nine representations recently given by these too fugitive birds of 
passage at the St. James’s Theatre have included most of the popular 
stock-pieces of Arnal’s répertoire, with the exceptions of “ Passé Minuit,” 
and “‘ L’Homme Blasé.” Several of the vaudevilles produced have been 
so favourably received as to warrant their frequent repetition ; “‘ Ce que 
Femme Veut,” “ Renaudin de Caen,” ‘Un Monsieur et une Dame,” 
“ Monsieur et Madame Galochard,” and “ Le Mari de la Dame de 
Cheeurs,” having each been performed three times. Of these, “ Ce que 
Femme Veut” has unquestionably proved the most attractive, partly 
owing to its own intrinsic merits, and partly to the admirable acting of 
its principal supporters. Few, if any, of the combined efforts of Messrs. 
Duvert and Lauzanne are so well calculated to show off the mirth-exciting 
properties of Arnal; none contain a richer store of wit and genuine 
humour. Every scene is studded with the broadest jokes, the most 
ludicrous situations; from the first entrance of Champignel to the fall of 
the curtain, the dialogue (except during the narrative of Madame 
Delaunay) is one constant running fire of the most amusing sallies, the 
liveliest repartees. Like the damsel in the fairy tale, Arnal cannot open 
his mouth without something brilliant dropping out of it ; and though 
many of the jests and allusions are so essentially Parisian as to lose much 
of their effect when dépaysés, enough still remain to tell pretty consider- 
ably on the risible muscles of the audience. 

I would recommend any ambitious youth who has ever imagined him- 
self equal to the Herculean task of supplanting Arnal, to see him in his 
character of Champignel: if that does not bring him to his senses, 
nothing will. 

With such excellent materials sows la main for keeping the public in 
good humour, an actor may safely confine himself to what is set down for 
him without indulging in those occasional interpolations, or—not to 
mince matters—blagues, in which the comiques of the Palais Royal and 
Mr. Wright peculiarly revel. During the whole course of Arnal’s per- 
formances I only detected five instances of the kind: one of which, marked 
below in italics, occurred in the piece under notice. 

‘“‘ Vous avez donc une bien mauvaise opinion des propriétaires ?” says 
Madame Delaunay. ' 

“ Oui, madame, je suis comme Monsieur Proudhon. Et je crois que 
je les flatte !” 

In *“*Un Monsieur et une Dame,” Arnal substituted the name of 
Jullien for that of Berlioz, when referring to the “ Concert Monstre” of 
the latter: this mot de circonstance was highly effective. 

In ‘“ Le Mari de la Dame de Cheeurs,” a complimentary allusion to 
Mademoiselle Plunkett’s symmetrical figure was warmly responded to ; 
but a second casual improvisation in the same piece hung fire altogether. 
Upon which Arnal, turning to Madame Doche, gravely remarked, “ Ca 
a fait four!” and plunged anew into the tribulations of Moquet. 
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Lastly, in “ Renaudin de Caen,” when expressing his surprise on 
discovering in his hat the note deposited there by Suzette, he added, 
“ Car c'est mon chapeau—oui, c'est bien mon chapeau (looking at the 
maker's name) Wolfe (Woulfe ?) Regent Street. Oui, c’est bien ga.” 


I have seen the part of Agathe Delaunay performed, first by its 
original creatress, Mademoiselle Nathalie; secondly, by Mademoiselle 
Melcy at the Gymnase; and thirdly, by Madame Doche. Mademoiselle 
Melcy’s conception of the character was so wofully tame and spiritless, 
that one could not help longing to coutribute a slight tmpetus to her 
words and movements by the judicious application of an ounce or two of 
quicksilver. Mademoiselle Nathalie, in her impersonation, exhibited 
much energy and pathos, but a total want of distinction and refinement. 
Madame Doche appears to me to have carried out the intention of the 
authors with more accuracy than either of her predecessors; in her 
hands the réle has become a little chef-d’euvre of grace and sentiment, 
combining the most fascinating elegance with the liveliest and most 
genuine sensibility. This, 1 am sorry to say, is the only opportunity 
Madame Doche has had in England during the present year of exhibit- 
ing the cété Mramatique of her talent ; it is, however, only justice to the 
fair actress to add, that she has certainly made the most of it. 

Next to ‘Ce que Femme Veut,” no piece, supported by the joint ex- 
ertions of Arnal and Madame Doche, has obtained a more legitimate 
success than “ Renaudin de Caen.” First produced at the Vaudeville 
in 1836, this most amusing little comedy has ever since been considered 
as part and parcel of the répertoire of that theatre, and as an infallible 
resource in the hour of managerial need. Not only is the plot an 
imbroglio of the drollest incidents, but the characters are well drawn, the 
dialogue witty, and the music of the couplets unusually melodious, espe- 
cially the charming ¢erzetto at the end of the first act. Moreover. 
Renaudin is a part cut out for Arnal with Stultz-like nicety. And 
Suzette ! ! 

We were talking of ingénues a short time back, and I then cited 
Madame Doche as a modéle du genre~an assertion in which no one 
who has ever seen her Suzette will, I think, refuse to bear me out. I 
defy the most imaginative enthusiast to create for himself an ideal en- 
dowed with more artless naitveté or more enticing piquancy ; displaying 
by turns the most bewitching candour, the prettiest timidity, and the 
most enchanting coquetry. The physique de Pemploi, too, was there in 
perfection ; and at the close of the couplet in which the gentle pen- 
sionnaire, after referring to Renaudin’s complimentary allusions to her 
beauty, says, 

Un miroir a beau vous le dire 
On aime encor l’entendre répéter, 
the applause from all parts of the house was very significant. 

‘*Un Monsieur et une Dame,” in addition to its favourable reception 
at the St. James’s, was also represented with great success at Lady 
Wilde's on the 6th of July; and on the following day Madame Doche 
received a handsome fan, as an acknowledgment of her valuable ex- 
ertions. 

I must pass rapidly over the remainder of these interesting perform- 
ances, although each of them well deserves a separate notice. It would, 
however, be unfair to omit a word of encouragement to Madame Mancini, 
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the duégne of the company, the spirit and humour of whose acting, albeit 
slightly marred by exaggeration, neither the press nor the public. have been 
slow to acknowledge. Her burlesque dance in *‘ Le Mari de la Dame de 
Cheeurs” was admirably given, but she must guard against yielding too 
freely to the impulse of the moment. She has only to remember the 
maximn of the celebrated Molé, that, in order to arrive at real excellence, 
an artist must garder sa téte et livrer son ceur ; let her treasure up this 

Iden axiom, and opinions no less golden may one day fall to her share. 

“La Mansarde du Crime,” ‘ Lustucru,” and “ M. et Madame Galo- 
chard,” each alternated most agreeably with the foregoing pieces; and if 
“ Riche d’Amour” and “ Un Bal du Grand Monde” were less effective, the 
fault must not be attributed to Arnal, but to his entourage. 

On Wednesday, July 18, the great attraction of the programme selected 
by Madame Doche for her benefit was the first and only performance of 
“L’Image,” that magnetic bijou, which has long been enshrined in the 
memory of every London and Paris playgoer. In it Scribe has been as 
prodigal of wit, fancy, and sentiment as his fair interpreter has of her own 
peculiar attributes; from the first bar of that lively air,— 


Les filles de Bretagne 
Ont le ceeur de rocher, 


to that melodious inspiration, the couplet final, the eye and ear are con- 
stantly kept on the gui vive: one fears lest a single look, a single note, 
should be lost, or even imperfectly caught. Fain would I dwell on this 
delightful soirée, and on its successor, the farewell night, when at the 
parting rappel the house rang with applause, and the stage became as 
it were carpeted with bouquets; but my limits, already far transgressed, 
imperiously enjoin silence. They bid me say to the gifted couple, whose 
recent successes I have endeavoured imperfectly to chronicle, not indeed 
adieu, but au revoir, And yet a few last words remain behind. In 
offering to Madeleine the following slight tribute of admiration, sug- 
gested by her matchless impersonation of the Breton peasant girl, I am 
emboldened to do so from the consciousness that, however indifferently I 
may have expressed them, the sentiments it contains will be warmly 
responded to by all whom the talent of the actress and the graces of the 
woman have power to charm. However unworthy of its object may be 
the homage, it is at least sincere. L’éloguence manque, mais le ceur 
y est. 


A1rr—“ Le Couplet Final de [ Image.” 


Chez nous, trop longtems étrangére, 
Vous revenez passer de courts instans, 
‘Et des amis, que votre choix préfére, 
Chercher encore les applaudissemens 
Que méritent vos charmes, vos talens. 
Voici, madame, le suffrage 
Que vous promet notre fidélité, 
Nos mains, qui battent pour ['Jmage, 
Nos ceurs, pour la réalité! 

July 23, 1849. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


Tue undiscovered sources of the Nile will ever remain the most 
extraordinary instance of a geographical problem, which has_ fre- 
uently been on the point of solution only to be removed further off 
} ever. The inquiry concerning the sources of this benéficent and 
bounteous stream, to whose inundations whole nations have been 
from time immemorial indebted for their very being, dates from ante- 
historical times. The philosophers of Meroe, who first ‘established the 
relation in point of time between the heliacal rising of the dog-star and 
the inundation of their sacred river, also undertook observations to de- 
termine the site of its sources. The same inquiry became an object 
with the greatest monarchs. It is said that Sesostris preferred the 
honour of such a discovery almost to all the victories he obtained. But 
whether by this much abused name Amunmai Rameses IL. or Shishank 
of Bubastis is meant, is not made clear. When Alexander the Great 
arrived at the temple of Jupiter Ammon he made inquiries concerning 
the fountains of the Nile, even before he asked about his own descent from 
Jupiter. The priests are said to have given him directions for finding 
them, and the Macedonian employed natives of Ethiopia to make the 
search, but in vain. Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeded Alexander in his 
attempts to discover the source of the Nile; but he likewise proving un- 
successful, the task was next undertaken by Ptolemy Evergetes, the most 
werful of the Greek princes who sat on the throne of Egypt. Cesar 
fad the same curiosity with other conquerors to visit the springs of the 
Nile, although his situation did not allow him to make any attempt for 
that purpose. Nero, however, was more active. He sent two centurions 
into Ethiopia, with orders to explore the unknown fountains of this 
river; but they returned without having accomplished their errand. 
They reported that, after having gone a long way, they came to immense 
lakes, of which nobody knew the end, nor could they ever hope to find 
it. Bruce denounced this report as a fiction, as the Blue River, which 
he considered to be the Nile, forms no lakes throughout its course, ex- 
cepting that of Tzana or Dembea, the limits of which are easily per- 
ceived. But we now know that the White Nile presents for a distance 
which comprises several degrees of latitude nothing but a continuation of 
inland lakes with islands, and so many tortuous streams as to lead to a 
confusion that may well have baffled ye Bee mpme It is most probable, 
then, that Nero’s expedition ascended the White Nile to a certain dis- 
tance. But the attempts of the ancients met with the same uniform 
want of success, till Caput Nili gquerere became a proverbial manner of 
denoting the impracticability of an undertaking; and the mystery was 

even made to assume a mythological character : 

The frightened Nile ran off, and underground 
Concealed his head, nor can it yet be found. 
Ovid, ii., 296. 

The first who in more modern times made an attempt to discover the 
sources of the Nile was a monk sent into Abyssinia, in the year 522, by 
Nonnosus, ambassador from the Emperor Justin. This monk is called 


Cosmas the Hermit, and likewise Indoplaustes, from his supposed travels 
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into India. He, however, followed the course of the Tacazza, or north- 
westerly tributary to the Nile, and was thus led to Axum. Next was 
Peter Pui, also a missionary, of whose travels an account is given by 
Kircher. There is much reason to believe that Paez anticipated Bruce. 
That he may have written Sabala for Sacala, or have imperfectly described 
the exact number and size of the fountains, is of minor importance com- 
with the great facts established by him, and corroborated by Bruce, 
that these fountains are situated in the highest part of a valley, which 
resembles a great plain on every side surrounded by high mountains, in 
the west part of Gojam, and in the territory of the Agows. This, how- 
ever, relates to the sources of the Blue River. It is now ascertained 
beyond doubt that the most distant tributary to the Nile is the White 
River; and whatever doubts we may entertain, and which we shall soon 
enter upon at greater length, as to the detailed results of the expeditions 
undertaken by the Pasha, Mohammed Ali, still the great leading facts 
remain unimpeachable ; a giant river forming a succession of inland lakes 
lying in the heart of Africa—the Mountains of the Moon, which have for 
so long a time been made to adorn the great space left on maps by the 
unexplored central regions of the same country, positively swept from 
the face of the globe—and the long-sought-for sources of the Nile not 
only carried to beyond the Line, but to a remote distance, which some 
connect with the basin of that great and little-known lake or inland sea, 
the Nyassi; others again, with the true Mountains of the Moon, as 
known to Ptolemy, skirting downwards in a line almost parallel to that 
of the eastern coast of Africa, to the regions designated as Zanguebar, 
Mozambique, and Mongas, Mocaranga, Monomotapa, or Monomoezi. 
The discovery of a snow-clad mountain in the very regions in question, 
has lately come to impart a new and additional interest to this view of 
the subject. This discovery was made by a missionary of the name of 
Rebmann, who, on the occasion of an expedition into the interior, saw a 
mountain in the distance, called Kilimandjara by the natives, which had 
every appearance of being snow-clad. ‘This simple and unpretendin 
fact has, as is usual in the case of geographical discoveries, been violently 
assailed. Mr. Cooley (in the Atheneum, No. 1125) altogether denies the 
existence of snow on Kilimandjara. This he does upon the grounds 
that an intelligent native, who had described to him the mountains called 
Kirimanjara, and which he with much plausibility supposes to be the 
same, denied positively any knowledge of snowy mountains ; and, secondly, 
because Mr. Rebmann was short-sighted, and he might be mistaken— 
and ergo he was mistaken. To a scepticism of this very negative and 
urely controversial character, and for a proneness to which Mr. Cooley 
a earned a very unenviable notoriety, it is sufficient, till better evidence 
is obtained, to oppose the simple statement of a credible eye-witness. 
But, even supposing that the reverend gentleman was labouring under 
some mistake, the report of snowy mountains im the district now under 
review dates from a period long anterior to Dr. Beke’s supposed ex- 
position of Ptolemy’s views, or Mr. Rebmann’s accidental discovery of 
a snowy mountain. In the Rev. Father Joano dos Santos’s “ History 
of Ethiopia,” published in Paris in 1684, we find mention made of the 
Lupara, or Spine of the World, a range of shaggy mountains of pro- 
digious height towering to the regions of the clouds ; and in the “ Great 
Edinburgh Geographical and Historical Atlas,” the same range may be 
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seen under the name of Lupata, or “ the Spine of the World,” marked 
down and described as being covered with perpetual snow. 

The name given to these mountains by Mr. Rebmann and Mr. Cooley 

to be compounded of that of the great river of the country, called 
Zembese, and also sometimes Kilimani, or more commonly written Quili- 
mane. It may, therefore, be presumed, that this river, as well as others 
that flow into the Indian ocean, have their sources on the eastern slope 
of these mountains, while the Nile has its sources on the western. If, it 
might pertinently be asked, the Nile does not drain the western slope of the 
Kilimandjara mountains, what does ? The same rivers, 4t might be an- 
swered, and which have their sources beyond the mountains, and flow 
through them as the Great and Lesser Zab do the Persian Apennines, 
and the great rivers of the Punjaub do the Himma-leh; but this has not 
been shown, and the small body of water which the littoral rivers of 
Eastern Ethiopia carry to the Indian Ocean, would favour the idea of 
their being solely derived from the eastern slopes of the mountains. 

The objects of the late viceroy of Egypt, in sending successive expe- 
ditions up the White Nile, do not appear to have been of so pure and 
praiseworthy a character as those entertained by his regal predecessors, 
if we are to believe Mr. George Gliddon, late United States’ consul at 
Cairo, in his “ Appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe on the Destruction 
of the Monuments of Egypt.” “ While mystified Europe rejoices at the 
prospect thus apparently opening to penetrate to the unknown sources of 
the Nile, and England congratulates herself upon the opportunity of 
opening a new trade with the interior of Africa, a new means of con- 
nexion by the Nile with the Niger expedition (!), his highness the vice- 
roy chuckles at the prospect of “sending his unprincipled soldiery to carry 
all the horrors of combined Arnaoot and Egyptian warfare, and all the 
atrocities of slave-huuts, amongst peaceful, aud therefore probably 
defenceless, negroes.” Nor does the history of these expeditions far 
belie Mr. Gliddon’s anticipations. 

In a scientific point of view, the results of the first expedition, sent in 
1839, were ludicrously unsatisfactory. This first expedition was asserted 
to have reached the third degree of latitude, and hence to have penetrated 
(according to the result established by the careful comparison of the ob- 
servations and the map) along a level country by the river, and without 
noticing any particular elevations, beyond the Mountains of the Moon. 
* Europe,” observes Mr. Gliddon, “ upon this was mystified ; and the 
fact. seemed unaccountable, till an examination was made in Egypt of 
the mode in which the only scientific man in the expedition—a post-cap- 
tain of the Egyptian navy, and consequently a navigator and lunarian, 
sent up ‘ad hoe’ with this expedition—a Turco-Egyptian educated in 
England—had made his observations. It was discovered that he had 
kept a regular dead-reckoning account all the way up the river, heaving 
the log at stated intervals, ‘and noting the daily run accordingly ; ; “tiey 
apart from this original notion of a log in river navigation, as he had 
made no allowance for the current running from three to five knots 
against him, he had actually gone on his chart more than double the dis- 
tance of his diurnal voyage! This at once accounted for his having gone 
over the Mountains of the Moon without seeing them !” 

This was a very unpromising beginning; so the next expedition was 
accompanied by three Europeans—two French engineers, Messrs. Ar- 
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naud and Sabatier, and a Prussian, Ferdinand Werne, whose peculiar 
qualifications are not made manifest, but who appears, upon comparing 
his account of the expedition of 1840 and 1841* with those of the two 
Frenchmen, to have been the most trustworthy of the European travellers 
present on this great occasion. The distinguished Prussian geographer, 
Ritter, has warmly espoused his countryman’s cause, and has sta 
that “the discoverer of the source of the White Nile, under the vertical 
rays of the sun, in Equatorial Inner Africa, will share the same fate as 
his illustrious predecessor, James Bruce, the discoverer of the sources of the 
Blue Nile, if many of his statements should be doubted, criticised, and mis- 
understood.” Premising, however, that we do not see aught in the various 
accounts published of these expeditions, or in the maps which accompany 
them, to entitle any of the gentlemen present to the reputation of dis- 
coverers of the sources of the White Nile; we must express our hope 
that, in any observations which we may feel ourselves called upon to 
make upon the narrative now before us, it will be understood that we 
have nothing but fair and honourable criticism in view; no mere spirit 
of controversial scepticism to gratify, no personal emulation to vindi- 
eate, uo ‘malicious presumptions or arrogant hypotheses” to defend ; 
and we may further be justified in hoping, that in the simple search for 
truth we shall not doubt without reason, or misunderstand with malice 
prépense. ? 

M. Werne traces the expedition into Kordofan and Fazogl, and the 
explorations of the White Nile, to the embarrassments which followed 
upon the Syrian war. Russegger, who was first of all appointed to 
work those gold-mines, from whence the old Venetian ducats had been 
obtained, was soon superseded by a less competent person, Boreani, who 
undertook to bring the much-talked-of mines into operation at a less 
expense. M. Werne indulges upon this occasion in some sarcastic 
observations upon Russegger of a most uncalled-for character. Rus- 
segger’s competency as a man of science is known to every geologist ; 
and we especially dwell at the onset upon the animus manifested in this 
case towards an Austrian, as it militates, to a certain extent, also 
against the validity of the incessant aspersions which the author heaps 
upon the Frenchmen. ‘The difficulty is to separate the just from the 
unjust, Together with this bold journey to Fazogl, Abu Dagn (father 
of the beard), as Mohammed Ali was familiarly designated, decided upon 
a navigation of the Bahr al Abiad, or White Stream, with the same 
golden object. The scientific conduct of this first expedition was en- 
trusted to the frigate-captain Ahmed (the Swiss Baumgartner); but 
this poor fellow dying at Khartum, he was succeeded by the frigate- 
captain Selim. ‘This first expedition, instead of reaching the latitude 
of 3 deg. 35 min., as reported by its commander, according to the re- 
sults obtained by the latter cpielttion only got as far as the country of 
the Elliabs, in 6 deg. 35 min. ! 

The second expedition was resolved upon in 1840. The equipment 
consisted of four dahabiyahs (vessels with two masts and cabins), each 
with two cannon, from Cairo; three dahabiyahs from Khartum, one of 
which had also two guns; two kaiases (ships of burden with one mast) ; 
and a sandal or skiff for communication. ‘The crews were composed of 





* Expedition to discover the Sources of the White Nile, in the Years 1840-41. 
By Ferdinand Werne. From the German, by Charles William O'Reilly. 2 vols. 
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250 soldiers (Negroes, Egyptians, and Syrians) and 120 sailors and 
mariners from Alexandria, Nubia, and the land of Sudan. Suliman 
Kashef, a Circassian, was appointed to the chief command; Selim-Capitan 
of Crete, to the naval and scientific command. Feizulla, Effendi, from 
Constantinople, was second captain. The other officers were two Kurds, 
a Russian, an Albanian, and a Persian; the Europeans were Arnaud and 
Sabatier, as engineers ; Thibaut, as collector ; and the author, who at least 
had the advantage of being an independent passenger travelling at his own 
expense. 

Such was the motley band that assembled in November 1840 at Khar- 
tum, the capital of Beled Sudan, or “ the land of the Blacks,” and at the 
junction of the White and Blue Rivers. It is called Khartum (point of 
land) from this position ; has a mixed population of 20,000 souls ; and lies, 
according to Duke Paul Wurtemburg, under the 15th deg. 41st min. 25th 
sec. north latitude. On the 23rd of the above-mentioned month, the line 
of vessels unwound itself into a curve from the shore of the Blue River, 
and sailed, amid the sound of cannons, drums, and pipes, into the White 
River. ‘The Bahr Asrek, or Blue River, is called at the junction the 
Bahr el Nil; and if the natives are asked wherefore so distinguished, the 
answer is, because it has beautiful and good water. 

Entering the White Nile, the waters were found to extend majesti- 
cally, forming an elliptic bay, towards Senaar. To the west lay the desert 
of Bajuda, with the village of Omdurman in front; to the east, Al Jezirah, 
or the peninsula of Senaar, corresponding in part to the ancient island 
of Meroe. Joy and pleasure reigned on board the vessels at starting ; the 
fresh air had a beneticent effect upon all ; and, besides, continual motion 
and variety are the principal conditions in the South, on which good 
humour and pleasant feelings have to depend for their sustenance. The 
prospect of attaining their aim—viz., of seeking and finding the sources 
of the Nile, even beyond the equator—appeared, however, to our author, 
at the onset, to be doubtful, from the composition and constitution of the 
expedition. ' The vessels, he says, were to follow one another in two 
lines, one led by Suliman Kashef, the other led by Selim-Capitan; but 
already, when sailing into the White Nile, this order was no longer 
thought of. Every one sailed as well as he could, and there was no 
trace to be discovered of nautical skill, unity of movement, or of an, ener- 
getic direction of the whole. 

These gloomy impressions did not, however, last long; the scene 
around was too picturesque, too peculiar, too exciting. On the left, the 
flat extended land of Senaar was clothed with copse-wood and trees, and 
on its flooded borders rose strong and vigorous mimosas out of the water, 
high above the low bushes that covered the earth below. The left shore 
was similarly wooded; but beyond the belt of green the bare stony 
desert showed itself, extending upwards in profound and silent tran- 
quillity. The expedition started, it is to be noticed, at the period of 
flood ; and the aspect of the bed of the river, its numerous lakes and 
branches, cannot be received as representing the usual condition of the 
river, but that which it assumes at the period of flood and inundation. 
The Jibal Auri on the Senaar side, and the Mandera hills on the west, 

resented the first high ground met with. In this, the lower part of the 
rhite Nile, the river was partly dammed up by downs, behind which was 
low ground covered with verdure ; while upon the downs themselves were 
occasional groups of tokuls, or huts of native Arabs, who live chiefly by 
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hunting deer and hippopotami. These, when pursued, take refuge in 
impenetrable thickets of thorns and creepers, or into sloughs and swamps 
of equally difficult access. These swamps are described as being covered 
with luxuriant aquatic plants. From the above-mentioned downs also 
expanses of water might be seen at times, stretching far over the land, 
out of which the tops of the taller trees peeped forth like verdant islands ; 
and beyond these inundations still older dams were visible, no lon 
disturbed by water. The chief Arabs of this region were the Baghara, 
or cow herdsmen (from baghr, a cow), and the Kabbalish (collective for 
many kabyles), a widely spread nomade race, possessing large droves of 
camels and horses. 
On the 28th of November, M. Werne describes the French engineers 
as setting about their calculations with a great air of importance. “ I 
hear,”’ he adds, “‘ with astonishment, that the calculations made hitherto 
by these gentlemen are said to agree to a hair’s breadth with those made 
by Selim-Capitan in the preceding year. Strange! But I don’t believe 
in such an exact coincidence.”” We have already heard (see ante, vol. i. 
p- 83) that Arnaud’s windows were covered with curtains; that he did 
not venture out of doors, but contented himself with merely now and 
then looking at the box compass, although the vessels turned at every 
moment, and went first upon the right and then upon the left shore. 
The following is equally ominous :—“ Selim-Capitan laughed when he 
yesterday instructed Arnaud in handling the instruments. Thibaut 
remarked this as well as myself; and it perfectly corresponds with the 
expressions of Sabatier, who calls his colleague an ignoramus, because he 
abandons to him the calculations he does not know how to make himself.” 
Take one half of this as true, and it is evident that nothing really satis- 
factory can be derived from the results obtained by the French engineers. 
We must consider ourselves happy, from these and from other sources of 
error we shall have occasion to point out, if the results obtained are 
within a few degrees of the truth. There is nothing even to satisfy the 
reader as to the great correction of minor errors that would lie with 
Selim-Capitan, since he could use instruments. A rudely educated 
mariner, he might be practically acquainted with the use of the sextant 
at sea, and yet not on land. Did he use an artificial horizon? and if so, 
did he use it on board his dahabiya? After the first few days’ journey 
up the White Nile, the country was not safe enough to allow the expe- 
ditionists to land often; and under such circumstances it would have 
been not only satisfactory to know how the altitudes of sun or stars were 
obtained, but absolutely essential to the reception of the whole mass of 
geographical results obtained. 

The channel of the river began to swarm with islands through the 
country of the Hassaniyah. Luckily their presence was indicated by 
trees. The stream, however, was still majestic, and bordered by green 
osiers ; the islands were often grouped very picturesquely, and some- 
times appeared to bar the river, and dam it into a lake. El Aes, a vwil- 
lage which they came to on the 29th, belonged to a city of the same name 
lying in the interior, and which was one of the chief places of the Hassa- 
niyahs. At this point the expedition had reached the boundaries of the 
Turkish dominions, or what Werne designates “the intricate and 
organised Turco-Egyptian system of plunder.” White-grey long-tailed 
apes began to abound in the woods; crocodiles were numerous, an 
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hippopotami not uncommon. The Hassaniyahs drive a brisk trade in 
k hes made of the hide of the latter. (Guinea-fowls, also, provided 
the expedition with roast dainties. [n these regions, also, doghen—a 
kind of corn commonly used in Kordofan—the well-known Oriental vege- 
table, bamiyah (Hibiscus esculantus), and malochiyah, a kind of 
spinach—grew wild in abundance. Birds and fish abounded, as did also 
river oysters (Ampulla tubulosa), and other shell-fish. Grass extended 
over the water, and high reed-grass filled the space between the trees ; 
while the double white lotus glistened forth magnificently from a floating 
world of flowers. This was certainly a region favoured by nature, 
whatever it might be to man. 

On the Ist of December, the summit of Mount Njemati seemed to- 
promise, from the distance, something more magnificent than the hills 
that had hitherto appeared in the horizon; but the bed of the river con- 
tinued’ to be as much obstructed by islands as ever. This was now the 
country of the Dinka negroes, who were to be seen occasionally at a dis- 
tance jumping in the air, whilst they raised one arm, and struck their 
shields with their spears, in token of detiance. Long swampy islands 
prevented their villages being seen. On this and the next day’s jour- 
neys, sailing towards the south in an immeasurable tract of water, the 
blue lotus disappeared. A sailor, who had plunged into the water, was 
seized by a crocodile. 

On the 3rd, the first tamarind trees appeared on going south; and 
the various shades of light and dark green of these beautiful trees, with 
their luxuriant foliage, are described as causing an agreeable sensation. 
The fruit is the first and last support of the Ethiopian. The immea- 
surable expanse of water, and innumerable islands, began either to weary 
or puzzle the expedition by this time ; and we have the annexed obser- 
vation : “ It is sufficiently clear to me, that it is almost impossible to 
make an accurate map from a single voyage : this seems to have struck, 
also, the very learned Arnaud, for he is always consulting Selim-Capitan. 
Sabatier is ill, and the task, therefore, devolves on Arnaud, not only 
of observing the course of the river, but also the direction, beginning, and 
ending of the islands, &c.—and all this with the windows hung with 
curtains |” 

The country the expedition was now entering upon, between N. lat. 
10 and 11 deg., was, up to 9 deg. N. lat., tenanted by the Dinkas on the 
east and the Shilluks on the west. The islands had ceased to be 
wooded a little beyond the 12th degree; the first doum-palms appeared 
about 11 deg. N. lat. Near about the same parallel, a few hills—Girab- 
al-Esch on the one side, and Jibal Defafanugh, supposed to be of volcanic 
origin, on the other—stood alone, like the mountains Taka—islands, as it 
were, in an extensive desert marsh and water-basin. The natives did not 
show themselves, but Suliman Kashef having spied out some sheep, almost 
the whole expedition turned out to seize them, whilst shots were fired in 
the air to frighten the owners. This was a singular but common method 
of provisioning the expedition. Imagine the first navigators of the 
Euphrates or Indus making a descent upon the first herds of cattle that 

resented themselves! yet they had just as much right to do so as the 
rks had to rob these inoffensive negroes. But it will be seen that, 
throughout, the last expedition made to discover the sources of the Nile 
was a continued scene of robbery, devastation, and violence. The expe- 
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dition sailed onwards as through a blooming park. ‘ High doum-palms; 
with small heads, rise over dark tamarinds, which shine like gold ; whilst 
between are magnificent masses of creepers, and bowers of flowers on a 
green grass ground, the blooming lotus shining through them.” The 
harmless inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise came forth occasionally to 
look at the Turks, “ neither as enemies nor as friends.” The perfection 
of this paradise is, however, in no slight degree militated against by per- 
severing gnats, small and angry wasps, and large camel flies. In some 
parts of the river, and at certain seasons and periods, the gnats or -mus- 
quitoes were so formidable as to render life a burden. Our travéller was 
neither able to eat, drink, nor sleep for them. His body was covered with 
sores ; his head, hands, and face swollen ; his whole system in a state of 
extreme irritation and fever, and his sufferigs constant and almost with- 
out alloy. 

As they proceeded up the river with a favourable wind, the number of 
villages of Shilluks began to increase, till the author describes the popu- 
lation asimmense. ‘This must be owing to the great facilities for procur- 
ing food. Both Dinkas and Shilluks alike live upon wild dates and 
tamarinds, and the fruit of the geilid; wild corn; the seeds of various high 
grasses, called ‘children of grass ;” wild rice; wild bamies, which grow 
in immense tracts; ommos, a sweet fruit with a pod ; and the lotus, which 
covers equally immense expanses of water. But they have also cattle, 
sheep and goats, guinea fowl, and other birds and fish, and they do not 
despise the flesh of the crocodile or of the hippopotamus. But for the 
gnats, the want of salt (and for which they have a very repulsive substi- 
tute), and the inroads of the Turks, the vast population of the Shilluks 
and Dinkas appear to have a happy life of it on the best part of the 
White Nile. ‘ There is certainly no river in the world,” says M. Werne, 
‘the shores of which are, for so great a distance, so uninterrupted] 
covered with habitations for human beings.” These isolated and little- 
known people have, it appears, neither camels nor horses, which are not 
fitted for their marshy soil. When they take a horse or camel from the 
Turks they do not kill it, but put out its eyes, as a punishment for having 
brought the enemy into their country. 

In this country, the river, including marshes under water, attained the ex- 
traordinary width of three hours (nine miles at least). On the banks were 
continuous villages, interspersed with forests of tamarinds, inhabited by 
an incredible number of birds; and beyond, the treeless, immeasurable 
Nile meadows. In one hour they counted seventeen large and small 
villages. A little beyond the tenth degree of north latitude, the white lotus 
disappeared and leeches became abundant. On the 7th of December an 
attempt was made to entice the sultan or bando of the Shilluks, who is 
said to rule over a population of 2,000,000 of souls, on board; but the 
negro-king was too wise to trust himself in the hands of Turks. As they 
proceeded onwards and neared the tropics, baobab-trees adorned the 
villages, and the aspiring slender dhelleb-palm protruded with the doum- 
palms over the mimosas. Six ostriches were seen on the 7th of December 
walking on the banks of the river; and the numerous crocodiles showed 
no alarm at the rustling of the vessel through the water. The same 
evening the expedition came to the mouth of ariver flowing from Habesh 
or Abyssinia, five hundred paces broad, six fathoms deep, and two miles 
in rapidity, whilst the main stream had only half-a-mile current. The 
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river was called Sobat, or Nahr el Makada, and it disembogues itself 
under 9 deg. 11 min. N. lat. At this point the Nuehrs succeed to the 
Dinkas to the east. The Shilluks are in a similar manner succeeded by 
the Jengahs, a short way further up on the west shore, near where the 
White Nile is joined by the Kibo or Njin-Njin, a little river flowing from 
the west. 

High grasses and bog shrubs began now (about N. lat. 9 deg. 4 min.) 
to supersede wood; and with this change the gnats also came in such 
abundance as to drive the half-naked sailors nearly mad. The. tokuls of 
the Jengahs and Nuehrs are no longer so carefully built as those of their 
neighbours, the Dinkas and Shilluks. Giraffes are now abundant. 
Numerous marsh birds begin to shew themselves ; and for the first time 
the Papyrus antiquorum, supposed by some to have become extinct on 
the Nile, and to exist only at the fountain of Cyane, near Syracuse, rose 
out of the morass to a great height, with large corollas similar to a tuft 
of reeds, with here and there long bare stalks. , 

On the 16th of December, the expedition sailed slowly into the great 
lake, wherein the Gazelle river (Bahr el Gazal) disembogues itself. 
Grasses impeded its mouth, which was not explored. The expedition of 
the preceding year had also been unable to enter it, owing to the reeds. 
M. Werne says, however, that he could distinguish plainly from the 
elevated poop that it emptied itself by two arms into the lake. The 
lake itself was from eighteen to twenty sea miles square. The latitude, 
according to Selim-Capitan, was 9 deg. 16 min. north, and 28 deg. 55 sec. 
east longitude. It is remarkable that this great central tract of country, 
which lies south of, and, as it were, at the head of the four rivers which 
disembogue themselves so near to one another, is occupied by an isolated 
mountain district, called Morre, and said to be inhabited by a brave and 
warlike pagan negro race. 

An important geographical problem attaches itself to this so-called 
Gazelle River. Some have supposed that it flows from Lake Tchad ; but 
this supposition, supported on the one hand by the evidence of natives 
who have professed to come by water from Lake Tehad to Egypt, is on 
the other hand contradicted by the comparative levels. The elevation of 
Lake Tchad, according to the barometric observations of Denham and 
Clapperton, does not appear to exceed 1000 feet—M. Jomard says 920 
French feet ;* whereas the Nile is already at Khartum 1431 feet above 
the level of the sea, and may be supposed to be at the junction of the 
Gazelle River 2000 feet above the sea, and cannot, therefore, receive 
waters from Lake Tchad at an inferior level. M. Werne rather adds to 
than diminishes the interest of the question, when he tells us that the 
river is said to flow from the country of the Magrabis, or Berbers. This 
is scarcely credible; but wherever it flows from, it is the most distant 
westerly source of the Nile; and its sources most probably arise from the 
same watershed which in an opposite direetion supply tributaries to the 
Niger and the Cameroons rivers. This would, therefore, be the most 
feasible line at which to cross Central Africa. 

In this great inland lake, hippopotami especially abounded. These 
unwieldly animals were continually emerging from the water, and bellow- 
ing on all sides. Dead fish, real monsters in size, were seen floating 








* De la Pente du Nil Blanc, §c. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie. 
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about. Small! snakes abounded, and would drive against the vessel, 
although thrust at with poles. In the marshes serpents were seen equal 
in bulk to a moderate tree. Among the reeds were many ant-hills, and 
these fierce insects obliged the expedition to anchor in the middle of this 
great inland watery expanse. Beyond this lake the river is deseribed as 
partaking somewhat of the character of a canal hemmed in by a border 
of high reeds, which were soon superseded by luxuriant long grass, amid 
which flowered the ambak tree ; and the gigantic rush (Papyrus) showed 
itself here and there like little pine-forests. Gnats and locusts abounded ; 
millions of glow-worms fluttered around; and the exhalations from the 
marshes were oppressive. The 13th of December, twenty-five shee 
were captured at a village which had been devastated, and the sheikh 
shot down by the first expedition. ‘The river for the next few days con- 
tinued to wind so much, that M. Werne observes,—‘* We ought to have 
the log continually in our hands, with these eternal windings of the river, 
as the vessel, more or less, sails according to the ever-varying stream, and 
with the very same winds.” We have here, it is manifest, a rich element 
for error in laying down the amount of ground gone over. Wearied b 
nights rendered sleepless by the gnats, even M. Werne, whom we woul 
suppose, from his criticism upon others rather than from any detailed 
evidence of the fact, to have been more on the alert to avoid causes of 
error, acknowledges himself to have fallen asleep at times, merely direct- 
ing the men to wake him when the river took another direction! On 
one occasion we observe that two miles only were accomplished during 
one night’s navigation. , 

The 17th of December, they had still on the right shore the dhelleb 
palms of the 16th. On the 18th, the same palms which previously stood 
south of them retreated to the left shore, and at length in the evenin 
were brought within gunshot. On the 19th, M. Werne relates, ‘“* We 
bend immediately to the west, and I see before me, to my astonishment, 
the sixteen palms again standing on the left towards the east!” How 
often may the same devious navigation have been pursued, with no tell- 
tale group of palms to warn of the fact! It is evident from M. Werne’s 
astonishment, that his bearings had not intimated to him the fact of 
the extreme windings of the river. What greater confidence can we 
therefore place in his map than in that of the French engineers? 

On the same day, the 19th of Deeember, not a family but a small 
army of elephants were seen moving slowly here and there under the 
trees, apparently for the purpose of tasting the dhelleb fruit. At this 
period of the navigation M. Werne remarks, ‘ We have already passed 
the limits wherein the Mountains of the Moon have been placed. If we 
find the river having here a breadth of 500 paces, and a depth of from 
three to four fathoms, we continue to ask this question, From whence does 
this enormous mass of water come ?” 

In about N. lat. 6 deg. 30 min. according to Werne’s map, but in 
5 deg. 11 min. aecording to Selim-Capitan’s observations, the country of 
the Keks was left for that of the Bandurials, a negro tribe, who, however, 
spoke the same language as the Keks. The river was still two or three 
hundred paces in width, and two-and-a-half fathoms deep, with pre- 
eipitous shores. But a sailor on the mast had counted eight lakes from 
noon of the 5th to noon of the 6th of January. The Bandurials were 
giants in point of stature, varying from six to upwards of seven feet. “ We 
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ourselves,” says M. Werne, “ were like pigmies among these giants.” On 
the 7th of January two men were lost in the reeds, supposed to have been 
destroyed by wild animals. 

The Bohrs, who succeeded to the Bandurials, were even still taller than 
their predecessors, being seldom under seven feet. These men looked 
like trees in the distance, and ant-hills served to them as watch-towers, 
The expedition began now to do a considerable turn of business in barter- 
ing beads for ivory and skins of wild beasts. Another negro tribe, called 
that of the Elliabs, who occupied the western shore, appear to have been 
in a state of hostility with the Bohrs. 

It may be remarked here that gnats had in great part disappeared ; cro- 
codiles had left the lakes and taken more to the river, in which were also 
many snakes. The copse wood had taken another form, and a woody re- 
gion extended far and wide on its banks. Shallows and sand-banks also 
began to show themselves. M. Werne was taken very ill, and passed 
several days in total unconsciousness. Suliman Kashef having’ also fallen 
sick at the same time, Arnaud was actually accused of having tried to 
poison the kashef and the Prussian traveller! ‘The hippopotami struck 
the vessels on different occasions, so as materially to injure them. The 
country they were now travelling through was that of the Tshierrs, who 
had different shaped tokuls and a different language from the Elliabs. 
The country also presented, to an unseen extent, a cheerful cultivation of 
corn, tobacco, white beans, castor-oil plant, purslane, gourds, water-melons, 
and other useful plants and vegetables. Large ivory tusks were purchased 
for afew beads. ‘The Tshierrs were a very handsome race of men; tall, 
strongly built, and well-fed. They had an open, friendly physiognomy, 
and great good nature and courtesy in their behaviour. ‘The population 
is described as enormous. ‘I can scarcely persuade myself,” says M. 
Werne, *‘ that I am in the midale of Africa.” 

Notwithstanding this excellent character given of the natives, on the 
20th of January, owing to a misunderstanding of the most trivial character, 
twelve or thirteen of them were shot in cold blood, and an unknown 
number wounded. These men belonged, however, strictly to the Bari 
tribe, as is noticed afterwards; and between the country of the Bari and 
that of the Tshierrs, as well as throughout the country inhabited by the 
latter, the river appears to divide itself into numerous branches. In the 
country of the Bafi there were several mountains visible—Nerkongi to 
the west, and a whole group, to which we shall subsequently come, to the 
south. On all sides now were plenty of stones and rocks, and a numer- 
ous, well-behaved, and friendly population; “the beauty of the country,” 
M. Werne says, “could not be too highly praised.” The Bari were 
among the most civilised negroes met with during the expedition, and 
they were also as distinguished by their physical development. They 
were ruled over by an intelligent king called Lakono, with whom the 
expedition interchanged hospitalities and visits of friendship. The capital 
of the country was called Belenja, and was situate on a mountain of same 
name. ‘I’o the north by west was Mount Nerkongi; to the west, Mount 
Konnobih ; behind it, in the far distance, the mountain chain of Kugelu, 
lost in misty heights. This chain of mountains, seen at a distance of 
twenty hours, M. Werne thinks lies upon the left or west side of the river. 

King Lakono’s palace consisted of several straw tokuls lying together, 
encompassed as usual with a seriba. He had forty wives. The king 
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was surrounded by giant negroes, well armed; the very appearance of | 


whom, M. Werne says, sent a thrill of horror through the veins of 
Frenchmen and Turks. It is evident that, from the moment that the ex- 

ition found itself travelling amidst a nation more powerful than 
themselves, and from whom, instead of being able to carry on predatory 
and tyrannical sway, they had every reason to expect successful resist- 
ance, the desire to return became the prominent feeling and the 
tacit intention of the greater number. King Lakono’s dress was. said 
to come from Berri, a negro country to the eastward; and M.’ Werne 
remarks, that, although Bari was a central point of negro cultivation, 
that is to say, surpassed any the expedition had met with, Berri 
and other succeeding countries may be superior to the kingdom of Bari. 
It appears, that previous to the interview with the king, the expedition 
had received a very intelligible warning that they were to remain on the 
right shore, at the original landing-place, because the king would not 
allow them to move any further. ‘The king is described as having an 
imposing figure, with a regular countenance, marked features, and 
somewhat of a Roman nose. 

On the 25th of January the expedition sailed up the river, notwith- 
standing the king’s injunctions to the contrary ; but the vessels found 
numerous obstructions, the channel being 500 paces in width, and full of 
shallows. Nineteen mountains were counted from the mast-head, with- 
out reckoning small ones. ‘The same evening rocks showed themselves 
for the first time in the bed of the river. ‘ Three large and several 
small ones form an ominous cross-line for our voyage. At five we halt 
at an island near these rocks.” ‘This was the furthest southerly point 
reached by the expedition, and it was, according to the “ calculations” of 
the French engineers, in 4 deg. 40 min. N. lat., and 41 deg. 42 min. 
E. long. from Paris ; but, according to Selim-Capitan, in 4 deg. 35 min. 
N. lat., and 30 deg. E. long. (only eleven degrees, or upwards of 400 
miles difference in longitude !) . 

King Lakono and the great men of Bari again visited the expedition 
whilst they remained at this island, called by the natives Tshanker. 
They learnt from them that it required a month, the signification of 
which was interpreted by thirty days, to get to the country of Anjan 
towards the south, where the Tubirih, as they called the White Nile, 
separates into four shallow arms, and the water only reaches up to the 
ankles. There were further said to be very high mountains in the same 
region, in comparison with which those now before them were as nothi 
at all. This at once puts the question of the discovery of the sources of 
the White Nile by this expedition out of the pale of controversy. They 
never, by their own acknowledgment, approached them within thirt 
days’ journey. King Lakonodid not, M. Werne says, understand rightl 
the question, whether snow was lying on these mountains. He ae sf 
however, “ Vo.” “ Now, when I consider the thing more closely,” he 
adds, ‘‘it is a great question to me whether he and his interpreteg have 
a word for snow; for though the Arabic word telki is known perhaps 
in the whole land of Sudan, yet snow itself is unknown. 

The territory of Mono-Moezi is somewhat arbitrarily placed in the 
maps between 15 and 20 degrees of southern latitude. Now from north 
latitude 4 deg. 40 min., or 4 deg. 50 min., at ten geographic miles a- 
day, the traveller would not get much beyond the tropics in thirty days ; 
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at’ twenty miles a-day, he would only reach 5 deg. 30 or 40 min. 
south latitude; and even at thirty miles a-day (which is altogether out 
of the ion in a straight line), he would only reach 10 deg. 30 
or 40 min. south latitude. It appears, therefore, that the sources of the 
White Nile remain to be discovered in the mountainous regions of 

bar, most probably in a continuation of the Lupara or Lupata of 
the middle ages, and of the Kilimandjara before noticed, and that in a 
position northward of Mono-Moezi, of the great inland sea of Nyassi 
or Marave. It appears also that there are several head tributaries to the 
White Nile ; which lends additional interest to this great unexplored tract 
of central Africa, situated immediately south of the equator, and tending 
towards the east. There are reasons thus to expect an extensive upland 
or mountainous country, a better climate than might otherwise be expected, 
and lands not improbably at once fertile, cultivated, and more or less 
densely populated. There is nothing but the outer range of ,the great 
mountain barrier—*“the spine of the world”—to be crossed, to reach 
these untried and interesting districts. The timidity or the jealo 
which stopped Dr. Biallobotsky at the threshold of an enterprise whic 
had been undertaken with the very view to solve this important geogra- 
phical problem (although probably undertaken in a too southerly latitude) 
is deeply to be deplored. It has thrown back the progress of geogra- 
phical inquiry possibly a quarter of a century, and has drawn upon itself 
. the animadversion of all lovers of enterprise. There are few discoveries 
to be made without some risk or some danger. That risk must be very 
glaring, that could authorise a consular officer to deny support to an 
expedition sanctioned by the Prince Consort. As to the opposition of 
the missionaries, it was no more than was to be expected: it is a 
common feature of human nature—whether missionary or geographic— 
not to like to be anticipated in a new field of research or discovery. 

But while thirty days’ journey, it may be observed, might carry the 
traveller to the division of the White Nile, forty might not reach its 
sources. At the island of Tshanker, the most southerly point attained 
by the Turk expedition, the stream was upwards of 300 yards in width 
from the island to the right shore; and there were two other arms. 
The waters were at this period of the year falling, and the vessels could 
only by taking out all their freight pass the only defile that remained in 
the rugged gneiss’ rocks. Had the expedition arrived twenty days pre- 
viously, M. Werne says, “neither would all these rocks have been an 
obstacle, nor would they have been a pretext for not proceeding further.” 

The expedition ultimately started on its return, under salute of a 
shower of stones from the negroes. No wonder, when they had killed 
eleven of their countrymen—were perpetually cheating or plundering 
them—and had assumed in their intercourse with them the air of masters 
and lords of the soil. It certainly is unfortunate for future travellers 
that they should have been powerw if by a Turkish expedition. The ways 
of Providence are, however, not always to be easily ascertained; and the 
results of this imperfect and half-civilised exploratory expedition are still 
of the highest interest and importance. Although the sources of the 
White Nile have not been discovered, it has been positively determined 
that they are situated far more to the south than was ever imagined by 
the boldest theorist—that they come from a great mountainous land 
wholly unknown and unexplored—that they water lands densely popu- 
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lated and abounding in the gifts of nature, both in the animal and 
table worlds, and rich in objects of commerce—and that the waters 
of the Nile do not flow through these inland regions in the shape of a 
narrow continuous stream, but expand imto lagoons and lakes, and are 
thus made to become a reservoir for inundating a lower country, and, 
at the same time, to fertilise an immense tract of country under an 
almost tropical sun. 7 

“Tf,” says M. Werne, “ we consider this enigmatical stream territory, 
we ask ourselves whether the White River, of and by itself, with such a 
weight of water, can maintain these lagoons under an African sun ? 
Were the Nile one stream, it must flow off faster; for the rains have 
already ceased here and previously—indeed, under the Equator itself. 
How could the Nile, which still shows its peculiar disposable mass of 
water, in its main-stream supply, quite alone, that enormous mass of 
water—and even to the present time maintain under water these im- 
mense reedy lakes—unless other tributary streams, the mouths of which 
stagnate, owing to the level nature of the ground and;the counter- 

ssure of the main-stream, supplied a nourishment great beyond belief 
to this, with which it equally rises and falls? For the whole mass of 
water in complexu must suffer an incredible diminution during such a 
long tract, in its slow ebbing under a burning sun, or this Bahr el Abiad 
must have real giant springs in its source.” 

_We do not think that it is in the least degree necessary to have re- 
course to these vague notions of tributary streams with stagnated mouths, 
or giant springs, to account for the phenomena in question. In the 
first place, the springs themselves are probably more distant than is 
imagined ; and beimg derived, as before reported, from four different 
quarters, they may be far more productive than has been hitherto sup- 
posed. But a still more important fact to be kept in mind is, that this 
great hydrographical system is in part produced where it is met with. 
At the rainy season, according to the blacks, the rain falls im these re- 
gions in se Race vt streams, and a single drop (to use an Arabic com- 
parison) is as thick as a musket-ball. Subsequently to these violent 
showers, innumerable shallow lakes may be found in many places swell- 
ing up, and at last pouring their water into the Nile. “The character,” 
says M. Werne (vol. i., p. 249), “ of an emptied lake-basin is expressed 
in the whole stream territory.” 

An hypothesis before set up—that of making the White Nile spring 
from great lakes—would be thus partially confirmed, but the the 
could not be extended to the united Nile, for both rivers increase and 
at the same time. The two arms of the Nile, the White and Blue Rivers, 
begin to ascend nearly simultaneously on the 2nd or 3rd of May; and it 
is scarcely possible that even one drop of these first rains in the high 
land, which the thirsty soil, moreover, immediately absorbs, and which 
are swallowed up by a course in a long valley-land, should reach Khartum 
in so short a time. The regions lying lower, and e subject to the 
tropical rains, would appear, then, to be the cause of the frst swellings of 
the White River. “Jf we should not,” M. Werne justly observes, “take 
the nearer district of the tropical rains as an explanation of the simul- 
taneous swelling of both arms of the Nile near Khartum, we could not 
explain this phenomenon, for the mountain waters of the White stream 
must, though with a far slower course, make three times as long a way 
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as the Blue Nile, in just the same time.” “It would almost seem,” he 
remarks elsewhere, “ that the river is accumulated in a cauldron-shaped 
valley, the declivities of which encroach with long arms on the African 
world, and from which the discharge, after the periodical rains, would be 
also only periodical.” 

‘A steam-boat,’’ M. Werne also remarks elsewhere (vol. i., p. 187), 
“here might surmount many difficulties, and give us the necessary cor- 
rections for a map, which cannot be effected by sailing with a constant 
wind, owing to the often diametrically opposite windings, and the endless 
difficult calculations. The greatest difficulty,” he proceeds to remark, 
“‘ would be the establishment and protection of coal-magazines ; and with 
regard to applying charcoal to this purpose, although the White Nile in 
its lower course hus forests enough, yet not so on its middle and upper 

rt; and even if the requisite wood should be found, much time must 
be lost in felling and preparing it for charcoal.” This lagt objection is 
founded on mistake: the steam-boats which first navigated the Euphrates 
were for a considerable time worked by green wood, cut on the banks of 
the river. In a pamphlet on river navigation in India, by Mr. John 
Bourne, noticed lately in the City Article of the Times, a plan is deve- 
loped for adapting a new kind of vessel to shallow and shifting waters. 
Upon this plan, which is of a composite boat—consisting, in fact, of 
several vessels connected by one deck, and which admit of a wide distri- 
bution of tonnage—it appears that 250 tons of cargo or fuel might be 
carried upon ¢welve inches’ draught of water, with a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour ; a peculiar construction of wheels being also resorted to, 
with the view of assisting the vessel in running over shoals. For the 
building and fitting of a boat of this kind, with engines of 350 horse- 
power, an estimate, it is said, has been sent in at 35,000/., by Messrs. 
James Watt & Co., who feel no difficulty in undertaking it, and who 
believe that, in anticipating a speed of fifteen miles an hour, they have 
left an ample margin for all contingencies. 

It is obvious, that with such boats, all the great rivers of the world might 
be opened to scientific exploration, and to commercial and friendly inter- 
course. Mr. Bourne anticipates, that not only might the distance between 
Caleutta and Allahabad, which now takes on the average twenty-two 
days, be reduced to three-and-a-half days, but that the entire distance to 
Delhi might be’accomplished in from six to seven days. The navigation 
of the Indus might, by the same means, be extended to the five rivers of 
the Punjaub; and, with the newly-opened navigation of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, would once more restore to Great Britain the commerce in 
the East which has lately been absorbed by Russia. The interior of 
China would be laid open by its main arteries. The mail could be taken 
up the Euphrates in about five days, travelling only by daylight. The 
unhealthy portion of the Niger could be passed over in the briefest pos- 
sible space of time, and its more healthy interior opened to commerce and 
civilisation. The Nile also, it now appears, opens to the missionary, to 
the merchant, and to the man of science, the central regions of Africa— 
regions hitherto marked in the map as mountainous or desert, but in 
reality well peopled and fertile. For such great objects, M. Werne 
justly remarks, “ Europeans alone are fitted, for,” he adds, in true 
Teutonic simplicity, “they have ideas of humanity, and subjection to the 
will of One.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


By James Henry SkKEnp, Esq. 


CuapTer III. 


SCHEMES OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF ITALY. 


Tne Austrian police was most vigilant for the purpose of detecting the 
Carbonari, and most active and persevering in hunting them down when 
discovered, or even suspected. In Lombardy there have, indeed, been 
instances of persons passing their whole lives in prison for this alle 
offence, who had never had the slightest connexion with any political 
society. Among others, Marco Fortini, a most humble and single- 
minded priest, was condemned to the dungeons of Spielberg for being 
one of the Carbonari, of whose existence he had actually never heard, in 
his narrow sphere of life ; and of whose denomination he positively did not 
know the meaning, as was evident on his trial. These redoubted prisons 
of Moravia were the bugbear of the Italians, who asserted that the un- 
speakable horrors committed within their walls equalled the almost fabu- 
lous cruelties of San Hermandad and the Holy Inquisition of the Spaniards 
in the middle ages, or of the Christian persecutions under the Romans. 
And the Nero of Spielberg was the Emperor Francis, who was called by 
his Austrian subjects “‘ Der Gute Franz.” He reserved to himself the 
exclusive direction of these dungeons, even in the most minute particulars; 
and this trait of character, together with the kind and humane disposition 
which he displayed towards the Germans, offers the most unaccountable 
anomaly of savage barbarity and implacable hatred harbouring in the 
same heart with mild benevolence and active charity. He found himself 
in possession of a part of Italy, which the course of events had united to 
his hereditary dominions : this territory was inhabited by a population 
foreign to that of Austria in language, in sentiments, in manners, and in 
origin; and it desired to remain Italian. In the eyes of the emperor, 
such ideas constituted a crime almost equally heinous with parricide ; 
and the Lombard who was found guilty of entertaining them, became, in 
his sight, not only an enemy to be conquered, but also a great criminal 
to be punished, and above all, to be amended. 

Carbonarism was, therefore, a political combination injurious to the 
interests of the state, which the imperial policy was prudent in suppress- 
ing ; and at the same time it was a violation of the laws, both human and 
divine, which the imperial conscience could not leave unexpiated. 
Francis kept a plan of Spielberg in his study, with a detailed report of the 
daily and hourly occupations of its unhappy inmates, on which he issued 
orders for the minute direction of the state prison according to a peniten- 
tiary system of hisown. He insisted that there existed no moral distinc- 
tion between the prisoners condemned for Carbonarism or other political 
crimes, and the ordinary convicts who had been robbers or assassins, They 
were confined in similar cells, they wore the same style of prison dress, 
and they bore chains of equal size and weight. 
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He once ordered that each state-prisoner should have a criminal 
chained to him, like hounds in couples ; but the murderers and highway- 
men remonstrated against this, as being an aggravation of their sentence, 
not awarded by the court of justice which had tried them; because they 
saw that greater hardships were inflicted on those who were punished 
for their opinions, than on those who were condemned for their acts. 
Starvation, for instance, was one of the means by which the good 
Francis hoped to redeem the refractory Carbonari ; and books and con- 
versation were prohibited to them. ‘They were also obliged to work ; 
and such men as Federico Confalonieri, the young Marchese Pallavicini, 
Pietro Borsieri, who was one of the first poets of Milan; the delicate 
Conte Oroboni, who died of hunger; the well-known Villa; the great 
lawyer, Munari; Colonel Moretti, a veteran of Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard; Foresti, a magistrate; the French author, Andryane ; and the 
celebrated Silvio Pellieo, with his friend Maroncelli, were forced to knit 
one pair of coarse woollen stockings per week, in default of which their 
always loathsome food was totally withheld, or they suffered the 
bastinado! Having perceived, on one of his inspections of Spielberg, 
that the loopholes of the state-prisoners’ cells afforded them a slight 

limpse of the beautiful valley of Brunn, the emperor had a high wall 
built to intercept the scanty view. But it would be endless to attempt 
to multiply the alleged instances of refined torture which they under- 
“went ; at in everything the express order of Francis dictated the par- 
ticulars ; whilst this inhuman treatment was borne, in some cases, for ten 

ears ; in others, for twenty ; and in many, for a whole lifetime. 

Such, then, was the Good Francis ; good towards every one, with the 
sole exception of his unfortunate Italian state-prisoners, whom he re- 

rded as the most atrocious felons. He was a model as a husband and 
a father ; he was adored by his German subjects ; he governed Lombardy 
with paternal kindness; and in all else he displayed good temper and 
moderation. When he received the heart-rending appeals and petitions 
of the miserable families of his victims, he would answer, with the 
greatest apparent kindness and with the most feeling manner, “ He is 
not yet sufficiently corrected :” and when their period of incarceration 
had expired, he would evince the most touching solicitude for their 
future welfare. ,Thus, when Andryane was restored to his relations, 
after having expiated his imaginary crimes by ten long years of hunger, 
thirst, cold, and chains, the emperor reeommended them, in writing, “ to 
clothe him warmly, as he might catch cold; and not to give him too 
much to eat at first, as his stomach was weakened, and must be gradu- 
ally habituated to receive a sufficient quantity of food.” These are 
striking instances of the natural tendency of man to abuse the power 
entrusted to him, when it is unlimited; they show, how too great a 
control over the destinies of his fellow-creatures is apt to obscure the 
mind and to deprave the heart ; and they prove that he can be, at the 
same time, kind by nature and cruel by system. 

Another secret political society was formed in Italy, which bore the 
title of Sanfedists, or the Partisans of the Holy Faith. It owed its 
existence to the intrigues of Austria, and it was a casual result of her 
policy with regard to the Italian States; for the ambition of the empe- 
rors had long been directed towards the great object of annexing that 

ninsula to their empire, as they have done with Hungary, Transylvania, 

hemia, and a great part of Poland and Illyria. Lombardy and the 
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Venetian dependencies were already in their power, and their influence 
was actively, though secretly, exercised throughout the country, even as 
far as the Lylibean promontory. Latterly, the Emperor of Austria had 
allowed it to be more evident how much he longed to get his leg firmly 
established in the boot, and the Italians have endeavoured, as unequivo- 
cally, to keep it out. This spirit of encroachment has been the subject of 
bitter invectives on the part of the natives, who stigmatised the German 
policy as being grasping and perfidious. Jts immediate aim was to 
render foreign intervention necessary in Italy, and to precipitate that 
country into a dilemma from which it could not be extricated without 
their mediation. The means employed for this purpose may not have 
been always perfectly legitimate, and they had the effect of, renderin 
the Austrian name odious to the Italians. Disorders were einuaiale 
difficulties were raised to obstruct the tranquil progress of administration, 
and snares were laid for the petty princes, whose inheritance was coveted 
by the emperor. He gave them artful counsels, which induced them to 
commit errors; he encouraged them to be rigorous to an excess in their 
mode of governing, in order that they might become unpopular; and, 
like a crafty usurer, he placed his overflowing coffers at the disposal of 
their needy finance departments, for the purpose of having their crowns 
pawned to him. If an insurrection occurred, which was perhaps excited 
by his own agents, he would offer his assistance to put it down, and then 
he would intercede for the pardon of the rebels, appearing thus in the 
favourable light of a friend and protector to both parties. This deep and 
wily policy of the Ghibelline faction was principally put in practice with 
regard to the temporal interests of their ancient antagonists, the Guelphic 
adherents. Over this ample field the imperial eagle soared, in watchful 
expectation of a favourable opportunity for pouncing down on the strong 
fortresses, rich provinces, and wealthy: cities of the Papal States. 

The priest looked on in silence, and buried his rancour in the impene- 
trable recesses of the Vatican. He saw his enemy advancing with slow 
and stealthy but irresistible steps, surmounting every obstacle, whether 
by cunning or by violence, and marching onwards from conquest to con- 
quest, with alternate clemency and rigour towards the vanquished. ‘The 
sullen Guelph chafed the bit, and resigned himself to the repeated affronts 
which were lavished on him by his rival, for the hour of retribution had 
not yet sounded. He, too, at times indulged in bright visions of 
the unity of Italy, but with self-deluding ambition he thought only of 
the setae sanieadlide of the middle ages, and fancied that he might again 
subjugate the while peninsula, as in the days of the great Popes, Inno- 
cent, Gregory, or Leo. These bold aspirations and wild anachronisms 
were concealed, however, within the precincts of the councils and consis- 
tories of Rome; while, to all appearances, the Pontiff bowed his priestly 
crown before the vassal who had formerly knelt in abject humility to 
crave his recognition. He smiled on his oppressor, received him as @ 
protector, and confided his forts and towns to his care; chanting at St. 
Peter’s the “Te Deum laudamus” for every victory gained over the Holy 
See by the encroaching German. The other princes of Italy, also wincin 
under the iron pressure of the grasping talon of the taneatel eagle, ralli 
round their spiritual pastor, and formed a league against the slow and 
gradual invasion of the barbarian, as they had already been united in 
their efforts to put down their equally formidable foes, the Carbonari. 
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This pact gave birth to the alliance which was known under the clerical 
title of the Consistory of the Sanfedists. The principal luminaries of the 
anti-Austrian combination were the King of Sardinia, who. had. always 
belonged to the Guelphic faction both from convietion and from. interest, 
the King of Naples, and the Duke of Modena. These two latter were 
blinded to the claims of previous protection by personal ambition; and 
one of them, the Duke of Modena, forgot even the ties of consanguinity. 
Several of the German princes, who were naturally opposed to the undue 
grandisement of one of their confederation, also joined the conspiracy. 
the Pope was the grand master of this species of order, and the Jesuits were 
its apostles, while only persons of high rank, either in the church or at 
these courts, were affiliated. Feudal Catholicism was their leading prin- 
ciple, and their sworn purposes were, war with Austria, and death to the 
Carbonari. : 

The Sanfedists, like the Carbonari, had their statutes, their emblems, 
and their hierarchy, consisting of different grades and functions. Every 
novice received, on initiation and on admission to the sanctuary, an iron 
medal, on which mystical symbols represented the objects of their asso- 
ciation. ‘These were composed of a Madonna, supported by a group of 
angels, and holding in one hand a palm-branch, while she brandished 

sword with the other, after having immolated with it the Spirit of 
wnat which lay dead at her feet. The allegory is evident: the 
Madonna was Italy or the Church, the angels were the Sanfedists, and 
the Spirit of Darkness was Austria. Their oath was the most horribl 
impious bond which was ever elicited from the perversion of the human 
heart. They swore to persecute and to slay their enemies by whatever 
means they could ; and they vowed “not to spare a single individual, 
whatever might be his birth, parentage, or fortune; not to have eom- 
passion on the tears of childhood or old age; and to shed, even to the 
last drop, the blood of the infamous liberals, without regard for sex, 
age, or rank.” And this was to be done in the name of the Holy 
Faith, and in support of the Church of Christ! | This oath was taken at 
a time when they had suppressed their hatred of Austria, and had ad- 
mitted the Imperial agents into their ranks; for the Parisian revolution 
of July, 1830, had created such a panic in the breasts of both the 
Guelphic and Ghibelline parties, that the Emperor and the Pope trem- 
bled for their respective claims on Italy. Their common fears, then, 
drove .them, into an alliance against the Carbonari, who had derived 
fresh confidence and sanguine hopes from the fall of Charles X. This 

act was cemented by a curious oath, and a form of catechism, from 
which the following are authentic extracts :— 

‘In presence of God, the Omnipotent Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
of Mary the ever immaculate Virgin, of all the Heavenly Court, and of 
the Honoured Father, I swear rather to let my right hand be cut oi, 
my throat cut, to die of hunger or in the most atrocious tortures; and 
I pray the Lord God Omnipotent to condemn me to the eternal punish- 
ments, of hell, rather than I should betray or deceive one of the 
honoured fathers of the Catholic and Apostolic Society, in which; I am 
now inscribed, or than I should not scrupulously fulfil its laws, or than I 
should not assist my needy brethren.’ I swear to continue resolute, in 
the defence of the sacred cause which I have embraced. Finally, I 
swear implacable hatred to all the enemies of our Holy Roman Catholic 
religion, unique and true. 
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* Question : How do you recognise a man who is faithful to his God 
and his prince ? : 

“ Answer: By three words—faith, hope, and indissoluble union. 

“* Question: Who received you among the Sanfedists ? 

** Answer : A venerable old man with white hair. 

“ Question: How did he receive you ? 

“ Answer : He made me place my knee on the cross, and my right 
hand on the Holy Eucharist, while he armed me with a sword which he 
had blessed. 

* Question: Where did he receive you ? 

* Answer: On the banks of the Jordan, in a place not contaminated 
by the enemies of the sacred religion and of the prince's, at the self- 
same hour when our Divine Redeemer was born. 

** Question : Which are your colours ? 

** Answer: I cover my head with yellow and black (those of Austria); 
and I cover my heart with white and yellow (those of the Pope). 

** Question: Do you know how many we are ? 

“ Answer: We are certainly sufficiently numerous to avnihilate the 
enemies of the Holy Religion, and of the monarchy. 

“ Question: What is your duty ? 

“ Answer: To hope, in the name of God and of the only true Roman 

~ Catholic Church. 

** Question: Which way does the wind blow ? , 

“‘ Answer: From Palestine and from the Vatican ; it will destroy all 
the enemies of God. 

“ Question: What are the bonds that unite us ? 

* Answer: The love of God, of our country, and of truth. 

“ Question: How do you sleep? 

“ Answer: Always at peace with God, and with the hope of awaking 
at war with the enemies of his Holy Name. 

** Question: How are your steps called ? 

“ Answer: The first is Alpha, the second is Noah’s Ark, the third is 
the Imperial Eagle, and the fourth is the Key of Heaven. 

** Courage, then, brother, and perseverance !” 

This exhortation, which concludes the interrogatory, is repeated both 
by the initiator and the catechumen, to whom several other questions of 
minor import are addressed, according to the form of affiliation of the 
Sanfedists. 

Thus, the Carbonari laboured for the liberation of Italy from the 
trammels of her princes and her priests, and for the formation of the 
whole country into one Ausonian Republic; and the Sanfedists intrigued 
to save Italy from the encroachment and oppressive protection of Austria, 
excepting on that one occasion, and to preserve the thrones of her petty 
sovereigns from the fall prepared for them by the Carbonari. These two 
sects were, therefore, equally opposed to Austria and to each other, inas- 
much as the former ‘was the democratical party, and the latter sup- 
ported the national monarchies. 

But there arose, as it were out of the differences which existed between 
the rival leagues, a third political society, advocating the cause of the 
people against their rulers both native and foreign, and without desiring 
unity under one government. ‘This institution of patriots took the name 
of Young Italy, and its object was to reduce the country to the form of 
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small federal republics, or united states. They argued that the geogra- 
phical peculiarities, as well as the moral state of Italy, rendered her more 
susceptible of being divided into an organised confederation of inde- 
pendent provinces, than of being amalgamated under one central admi- 
nistration ; which would, in their opinion, be productive of weakness . 
instead of strength. They contended that the loss of a single battle, or 
the taking of the capital, might make the whole country pass under 
foreign rule; that, had this been the case during the past vicissitudes of 
Italy, the French or German language would at this moment be spoken _ 
from the Alps to the southern coast of Sicily ; and that the subdivision 
of territory had, more than once, eventually saved the whole, by render- 
ing the occasional subjugation of a portion more easy. Their motto 
was, that union, not fusion, constituted power. 

The Young-Italy sect followed an altogether different mode‘ of pro- 
ceeding from its predecessors, and it carried on its operations by means 
of agents in the different countries where political refugees from Italy 
had found an asylum. It preached a general crusade of Italians, from 
all parts of Europe where they were living in exile, against the Aus- 
trians, and against the princes of Italy who were attached to Austria, or 
who governed absolutely ; while no etfort was spared in order to excite 
a universal internal revolt. Various works were published for the diffu- 

-sien of their doctrines; and, among others, that of Gioberti warmly ad- 
vocated the cause : it appeared in the year 1843, and was styled, “ The 
Civil and Moral Supremacy of the Italians.” He endeavoured to rouse 
his countrymen to make another struggle for their independence; and 
argued that strength can only exist for Italy in federation. The centre 
and nucleus, he wrote, should be the Pope; and he pointed out the 
throne of Sardinia as its greatest natural bulwark. 

This publication created a great sensation in Italy, although every 
attempt. was made by the Austrian police to prevent its circulation ; 
and it may be considered as having acted as a powerful stimulus to the 
revolutionary disposition of the Italians. In the following year an ex- 
pedition was even undertaken, in the hope of inducing the Calabrians to 
take up arms at once, by landing on their coast with incendiary and 
éxciting proclamations. 

Since the Neapolitans revolted in 1821, and the Bolognese in 1831, 
and were both put down by the armed intervention of Austria, Italy 
had remained in an attitude of tame submission to the overwhelming 
force and predominant influence of the hated Germans. The Pied- 
montese, it is true, had imitated the movement of Naples, but with no 
greater success; and general discouragement pervaded all ranks of 
society after so many failures. ‘There are, however, among mankind 
ardent and sanguine spirits, to whom hope is never a stranger, even in 
the lowest stage of adversity, and although their scheme may be in itself 
wild and visionary. Such were Emilio and Attilio Bandiera: they 
were the sons of an admiral in the Austrian service, and they also held 
actual rank in the Imperial navy. 

Having become suspected, : took refuge in the Island of Corfu, 
where they organised their plan, and were joined by several persons of 
some note among the Italian refugees. These were Riciotti, formerly a 
major of infantry; Moro, a lieutenant in the navy ; Nardi, an advocate ; 

and others, forming in all a party of eighteen; and among them was a 








ung man of the name of Boccaciampi, a Corsican, and the son of a 
field-officer of one of the foreign regiments in the service of England. 
When they landed in Calabria, the latter left the devoted band, and 
denounced them to the authorities at Cosenza. Soldiers were sent out 
against them ; and an engagement ensued, in which one life was lost on 
each side, the remainder of the expedition being taken alive. «The two 
Bandieras, Riciotti, Moro, and two more, were condemned to death and 
shot ; while the others were sentenced to imprisonment. Vengeance 
was vowed by the secret society ; and funeral rites have been performed 
annually on the day of their death, in order that the memory of the 
victums might be held in honour, and that their bold example might be 
followed by others. These incidents were evidently the precursors of a 
more general movement ; and the state of the popular mind in Italy was 
such, that it was universally believed the whole nation was about to 
undergo a great political change. 


CuaprTer IV. 


GENERAL STATE OF FEELING PRODUCTIVE OF THE LATE POLITICAL 
MOVEMENTS IN ITALY AND SICILY. 


THE general peace of Europe, which commenced with the Congress 
of Vienna in the year 1815, had lasted upwards of thirty years. During 
this period Italy groaned in sullen dissatisfaction beneath the corrupt 
rule of foreign princes, who were themselves the mere vassals of the 
greater powers; or languished in an equally degrading state of servitude 
under the administration of their native sovereigns, which was in every 
respect similar to it. She was also oppressed by her nobles and her 
priests. These two classes, both most numerous, and both forming a 
dead weight on the more useful portions of society, seemed to have com- 
bined and made a common cause. Improvement, moral as well as mate- 
rial, was their enemy, and they declared war against innovations or pro- 
gress of every kind which could endanger their power. Although 
united in sentiments and in interests, there was, however, one great dif- 
ference between them: the nobility were poor, and the priesthood affluent; 
the former were too proud to do anything, either for themselves or for 
others; whilst the latter, albeit idle in habits and disposition, contrived to 
carry on a thriving trade. The nobles were impoverished by their indo- 
lence, their vices, and their rapid augmentation in number, as each mem- 
ber of a family inherited the title and honours of the parent, which he 
could not adequately support on his proportionate fraction of the property, 
divided equally among the heirs ; and the priests were enriched by prey- 
ing on the weak consciences of the people. Their number was, also, 
excessive, for the Romish policy had kept it up to a scale which is 
almost incredible; and in the Papal States the ecclesiastics amounted to 
nearly five per cent of their population, so that, had they all been effec- 
tive pastors, the flock of each would hardly have exceeded twenty indivi- 
duals of every age. The three great evils which pressed on Italy were, 
therefore, the subjection of her sovereigns to foreign influence, the im- 
mense increase of a dissolute and domineering aristocracy, and the 
venality and corruption of her overgrown church. These required re- 
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form, ‘but the reforms have run to seed, and instead of constitutional 
stability, they have produced anarchy and demoralisation. 

The Carbonari deemed that the sole remedy was to be found in the 
formation of the Ausonian Republic; but a careful examination of the 
map, and the minute stady of the characteristics of the different popu- 
lations, suffice to prove their error. 

Italy, being separated from the remainder of Europe by the most lofty 
chain of mountains existing in this quarter of the globe, possesses an 
individuality, pervading both her moral and physical condition, which is 
more indelible than in any other continental country. This general 
character, which is apparent in the whole length of the peninsula, is, 
however, subdivided into many classes of distinctive features, which are 
peculiar to the different states. ‘The Apennines, running from the West 
to the South-east, and forming an elbow, divide Italy into two long and 
narrow belts of similar form and of almost equal extent. A country 
thus Jongitudinally bisected by a mountain chain, in many places inacces- 
sible, must necessarily offer insurmountable obstacles to a system of cen- 
tralisation ; whilst natural boundaries present themselves for small and 
compact states, which would greatly facilitate the development of their 
various and respective resources. The Apennines leave towards the 
north, for instance, the wide plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, which 
possess every means of internal prosperity, and would gain nothing by 
being incorporated with the other provinces of Italy. 

Thirty-six thousand square miles of fine alluvial soil, watered by six 
rivers—the Po, the Piave, the Tagliamento, the Adda, the Ticino, and 
the Adige, besides innumerable smaller streams, which fall from the vast 
amphitheatre of the Alps and Apennines, whose perennial snows, par- 
tially melted by the burning sun of an Jtalian summer, send down in all 
directions a never-failing supply of water for irrigation—constitute an 
essentially agricultural country. Rich pastures and abundant harvests 
are thus easily produced on the lower lands, while the slopes of the 
hills are clothed with mulberry-trees and vineyards, rising gradually until 
they are lost in the lofty forests which crown their rugged heights. 
Husbandry is in a state of high perfection, especially as regards irriga- 
tion, which is reduced to an admirable system; and Indian corn and rice 
are grown in great abundance. Artificial meadows are successfully 
cultivated, and the produce of silk is three times what it was twenty 
years ago, as it now yields annually ten millions sterling. These 
are certainly advantages which are not enjoyed by all the provinces of 
Italy, and they are turned to the utmost account by a sober and indus- 
trious population. But the Calabrians and Sicilians are a people of 
very different habits and temper; and the Lombards would have a just 
cause of complaint were the surplus wealth of their plains shared with 
the indolent and luxurious inhabitants of Southern Italy. It is the same 
with commerce as with agriculture; Genoa in this respect eclipses Rome; 
‘and the active trader would not see with pleasure the fruits of his labours 
and his risks enjoyed by a distant capital, instead’ of being concentrated 
in his native city. The Ligurians of Genoa, also, show a marked differ- 
ence of race and constitution from the people of any of the other Italian 
states. ‘They proudly claim descent from the Celtic tribes, which’ were 
‘the last to be subjugated by Augustus, and which had allied themselves 




















with the Carthaginians against the Roman empire after the second Punic 
war; they have always been a nation of sailors and of merchants ; and 
the descendants, as well as the ancestors, of Columbus and Doria dis- 
played the greatest aptness for maritime and commercial enterprise. In 
personal appearance they differ so much from the other Italians, that 
they still show their foreign extraction; their complexion is swarthy, 
their black hair is lank and smooth, and their short figure is robust; 
forming, thus, a striking contrast to the light brown hair, blue eyes, and 
tall stature of their Tuscan neighbours beyond the Magra. They possess, 
therefore, no spirit of nationality in common with the inhabitants of the 
other states, and they even derive from their historical reminiscences a 
feeling of alienation from them. ) 

After studying these and other lights and shades in the Italian character, 
the theory of one united government can hardly be supported. Italy is 
peopled by Piedmontese, Lombards, Tuscans, Romans, and Neapolitans ; 
these races have each their ambition and self-love, which cannot be made 
subservient to those of another province ; and Turin, Milan, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, would all claim the right to be the capital of united 
Italy. No one of these would yield to another, because they are not like 
the provincial towns of England or France, but are, in fact, all capitals ; 
and: even the Eternal City, the Immortal Rome, would fail in obtaining 
the submission of the others. Besides this, the Italian nation being com- 
posed of many heterogeneous elements, the same institutions would not 
suit the condition of all; and a central government must either legislate 
on different principles for the separate races, afd administer their re- 
spective affairs according to various systems, or fall into the inevitable 
alternative of partiality and injustice by sacrificing the interests of one 
people to those of another; for a common standard would have the effect 
of the bed of Procrustes. 

The area of the continental portion of the Kingdom of Sardinia, in- 
cluding the Alps of Savoy and the Maritime Alps, contains 19,850 
square miles, and supports a population of 4,140,000 inhabitants. The 
most productive region of this territory is the broad valley of Piedmont, 
extending downwards from the Simplon and Mount Cenis to the Maritime 
Alps and the Apennines. It is watered by the Po, and it produces 
maize, as well as wheat and hemp, in abundant quantities, but they 
merely suffice for the internal consumption of the people; silk and wine, 
however, are exported to a considerable amount. The districts around 
Genoa, which are now called Maritime Liguria, are formed of a lengthened 
series of undulating mountain-terraces and ravines, which are merely a 
continuation of the Alps and Apennines ; and the olive-tree is success- 
fully cultivated on them. The geographical position, therefore, of this 
country, stationed, as it were, between France and Italy Proper, and 
acting as an outpost in defence of the latter against invasion from that 
gnarter, could not but influence the character of its inhabitants and the 
conduct of its government in a manner which can never be experienced 
in the valley of the Arno or on the plains of Romagna. The dynasty 
of Sardinia, differing from the other reigning families of Italy, was 
always remarkable for the; warlike disposition and the statesman-like 
qualities of its princes.. Equally gallant in the field and sagacious in 
the cabinet, their peculiar fitness for governing such a state was preserved 
and enhanced by their being constantly kept on the alert against foreign 
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aggressions. Piedmont is the key of Italy ; the Savoyard princes are the 
Lords of the Marches; and the court of Turin is consequently a school of 
war and di . After ten centuries of feudal ferocity, the pride of 
this long line of ancestry fell before the irresistible hurricane which 

t over the north of Italy in 1792; and, broken by the tempest, the 
noble and unbending oak lay prostrate beneath the overweening insolence 
and grinding oppression which have ever accompanied French conquest ; 
but, at length, the European triumph over Bonaparte restored the kings 
of Piedmont to their throne. 

The character of Charles Albert, the late king, has never been 
thoroughly understood, so contradictory have been his actions and so 
varied his policy. For a time he appeared to be wholly possessed by the 
spirit of national independence which pervaded the country, and was con- 
centrated in a focus formed by the Young-Italy association; but he subse- 
quently seemed to have abandoned their alliance, and he adopted a sys- 
tem of government which amounted almost to absolutism, although it was 
ably concealed under an affected deference for popular impulses. He then 

tected the Jesuits, and evinced a truly Italian reverence for the priestly 
and monkish tyrants who enslaved the people. In his daily habits he 
acted the part of a person expecting to be called on as a leader of the 
nation ; abstemious and hardy, he lived as a soldier, having already dis- 
played courage and military talents in the French campaign of 1823 
against the Spanish liberals; and quick of perception, acute in judgment, 
and sufficiently crafty withal, he proved himself to be an apt disciple of 
Machiavelli, the great preceptor of Italian rulers. These qualities 
marked him, in the eyes of the Italians, as the most fitting rival whom 
Italy could bring forward against the Emperor of Austria; and being of 
more purely Italian descent than any other of her princes, they considered 
him to be the only suitable champion of her independence. 

The spirit of Italianism in Piedmont was, nevertheless, of tardy growth, 
because the mercantile industry and municipal liberty of the Genoese re- 
public and its dependencies had in some measure given place to territe- 
rial, and almost feudgl, influence. However prejudicial this may have 
been to general progress and improvement, it still was productive of a de- 

of hardihood and tenacity of nature among the inhabitants, which 
rendered the Piedmontese nation more than ordinarily adapted to receive 
an extension of their freedom. They were attached to the established 
government, and although they ardently desired its amelioration, they 
acted at first with so much prudence and moderation that it became 
possible for the throne to make concessions to the people without en- 
dangering the peace and prosperity of so promising and hopeful a country, 
whilst the claims of the subject might thus at the same time be reconciled 
with the prerogatives of the sovereign. 

In the heart of the peninsula two of the Italian powers are closely 
united: Tuscany and Latium, Florence and Rome, are the undivided 
centre of the country. The Tuscans, although enjoying comparative 
welfare under the absolute government of their Grand Duke, who hap- 
pened to be a just and good man, were not behind the other populations 
of Italy ; and the posting of placards against the Austrians at different 
times, proved that a certain degree of effervescence existed also among 
them. A political demonstration took place at Pisa on the 7th of March, 
1847, which left no doubt that a seditious movement was in preparation; 
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and at Leghorn a restless spirit seemed to have pervaded the ci 
which led to some disturbances in the beginning of the month of Sep- 


constantly crowded with people, and bands of young men marched in all 


directions, carrying drums and flags. The government was paralysed; . 
and the troops quitted their colours, assuming the Italian cockade, and ~ 


“ fraternising” with the mob. The inhabitants of Pisa poured into Leg- 
horn in great numbers, and, uniting with those of the latter town, 
repaired together to the cathedral, where a “'Te Deum” was sung, and 
the national standard was consecrated and blessed. Professor Monta- 
nelli of Pisa harangued the people, exciting them to achieve the indepen- 
dence of Italy, sword in hand ; and he was enthusiastically cheered and 
applauded. 

The Duke of Lucca, alarmed by the desire of reform which animated 
his subjects, fled to Modena on the 12th of September, 1847, and abdi- 
cated in favour of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who took possession of 
this small state on the 10th of October. The Duke of Modena followed 
his example shortly afterwards, and for the same reasons. 

Under Pope Gregory XVI. the dungeons of Rome were constantly oc- 
eupied-by prisoners for political offences. Persons thus accused were tried 
by military boards instead of the ordinary courts of justice; no regular 
proceedings were entered, no defence, no publicity was allowed, and 
the process comprised only the indictment and the sentence. 

Trials involving the liberty of the subject and the welfare of his family 
were decided by intrigue, unmasked and shameléss; private enmities 
found vent in denunciations; and the fears, jealousies, and animosities of 
a timid and corrupt government dictated the secret reports of stipendiary 

ies. An inquisitorial and summary examination sufficed to banish those 
who had thus given umbrage, or to consign them to prison. A band of 
myrmidons, called “ Centurioni,’”’ invaded the streets of Rome by night, 
insulting, ill-treating, or arresting all who had the misfortune to be seen 
by them and to displease them. Numerous meetings, were it merely 
to sup together, were regarded as state crimes ; while liberty of opinion 
was unknown, and the slightest expression of dissatisfaction with the 

ernment called down prompt and signal vengeance on the devoted 
head of the imprudent malcontent. No national representation existed, 
no means of evincing public feeling—no justice, and no security ; but all 
was abuse of power, tyranny, and corruption. 

On the Ist of July, 1846, Pope Gregory died; and on the 16th of the 
same month the Bishop of Imola was raised to the papal see, under the 
name of Pius the Ninth. His first act was to unbolt the doors of the 
state prisons, and to restore their wretched inmates to their homes and 
families, while he invited all political refugees to return to Italy. No 
less than 6000 persons thus recovered their liberty in one day; and an 
infinite number of exiles regained their native country, in virtue of a 
proclamation which was published at Rome on the 17th of July. This 
document was not only the expression of the warm and kindly feelings of 
one of the best hearts that ever existed, but it was also a masterpiece of 
statesmanship. Its mild and dignified tone offered nothing that could 
hurt the wounded pride of those who received his clemency ; while its 
moderation equally avoided any appearance of censure on the past ad- 
ministration. It was the production of a Christian priest, who called to 
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mind that he was also a sovereign, in order to prove his right of granting 
n. It breathed the very quintessence of the spirit of forgiveness 
and conciliation ; and, as a political decree, it was as new in style as in 
matter. It is no wonder, then, that popular qeatinyie and appreciation 
should have raised its author so much above his pontifical predecessors 
and his royal contemporaries, and should have placed him for a time, as 
it were, on a pedestal, to be admired and worshipped. After this in- 
auguration, his reign commenced with the suppression of many abuses, 
and he vigorously applied himself to the cleansing of the Augean stable. 
So far he was successful; but over-excitement drove the people to wish 
for more than he could grant, and the Pope has been the victim of his 
good intentions. , 

There was a party, however, in the Roman States which opposed 
these reforms; and they even questioned the legality of the election of 
Pius, whom they persisted in calling Count Mastai. This faction was 
headed by the Jesuits, whose emissaries visited the legations, and en- 
Repeeunell in vain to excite discontent among the people. At Modena, 
which was the focus and head-quarters of Jesuitism, a sermon was 

reached by one of them on the great dangers which threatened the 
Holy See, in consequence of the existing spirit of innovation; but 
their doctrines did not please, and they were ironically called the 
Paradisians. Their opposition to the Pope was not confined to preaching, 
however, for they fomented riots also. At Cesenatico, in the month of 
February, 1847, a country curate suddenly appeared with 500 armed 
peasants, whom he had been haranguing, and they attempted to plunder 
the town ; but the population, supported by the garrison, attacked this 
horde of fanatics, whose evident object was to stir up a civil war. The 
fight was obstinate: 9 were killed, 90 were wounded, and 180 were 
arrested, among whom were four priests. After this, another collision 
took place between the Gregorians, as they styled themselves, from the 
name of the late pontiff, and the dragoons of Pius, at Foligno; but the 
result was not so serious. Thus the partisans of the old system wished, 
at every cost, to overthrow the rational advantages which the Pope was 
gradually conferring on his subjects ; for there was no doubt of the 
origin and character of these disturbances, as, among other indications, 
it was soon remarked that there was an unusual circulation of Austrian 
money, known by the name of bavaro—a coin very rare in the Roman 
provinces, and which became most abundant at that time. 

The oecupation of Ferrara by the Austrians was the first act of the 
open rupture between Germany and Italy, which had long been inevitable. 
If strength was on the side of the aggressor, right was certainly with the 
assailed, because it was as much a flagrant violation of the Treaty of 
1815 as the annexation of Cracow was; and it was the progressive 
ameliorations, which Pius was introducing in the social and political con- 
dition of the Italians, that roused the German Autocrat to oppose their 
further improvement. The moderate, prudent, and cautious steps of the 
Pope, leading his subjects to the enjoyment of the municipal privileges, 
which are the sole guarantees of the peace and prosperity of a people, 
alarmed him, and he determined to check their further progress. ‘The 
Pope resigned the’ power vested in his predecessors, which he considered 
to be incompatible with the welfare of his subjects; and a stranger came 
forward to order him to continue to misgovern his people, because it did 
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not suit his views that they should be more free. Sword in hand, the 
foreign intruder resisted the abolition of the abuses and) | indignities 
which other nations cast from them, in proportion as education and in- 


dustry succeed to ignorance and indolence; and after intrigues had been 


used in every way, in order to frustrate the measures of Pius, and plots 
and’ conspiracies had been formed to circumvent them, open violence 
was resorted to. Austria foresaw the consequences, and resisted any 
change, with the conviction that it would not be possible to check it 
when once commenced; and the issue has proved the correctness of her 
views. 

If actions are to be judged by their results, the policy of the Emperor, 
in this instance, cannot justly be condemned ; and it would have been well 
‘for Rome if his opposition had been sufficiently vigorous to check’ the 
inordinate spirit of change which has plunged her into so calamitous a 
position ; but on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the system of 
government called loudly for improvement, and Pius was but doing his 
duty when he endeavoured to purge it from its defects, which were so 
flagrant and aggravating to the population. The only legitimate con- 
elusions which can, therefore, be arrived at are, that the latter could not 
conscientiously avoid acting as he did, and that the former, having cal- 
eulated probabilities more correctly, allowed himself to be guided by ex- 
pediency rather than by equity. o 

The kingdom of Naples was the second cradle of the Hellenic race ; 
it was called by them Magna Grecia; and it is even now the Greete 
of Italy, if so paradoxical an expression may be permitted. Its inhabi- 
tants still possess the true Doric genius, though it is less sober and 
temperate in them ; and they are the reverse of the Northern Italians, 
for they err by excesses, as the latter do by deficiencies, in their moral 
constitution. They are remarkable for their as imagination, ardent 
impetuosity, great mobility of thought, and for their exaggerated style 
of expressing it; but these qualities are to be envied in a people, as they 
only require to be moderated in order that the nation possessing: them 
may be brought nearer to perfection. Such redundant excitability: is, 
however, dangerous in critical circumstances ; and a combustible train 
was prepared in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, which readily fired at 
the first spark of incendiary revolutionism. 

Society had for a long period hung on loose hinges ; and the anarchy 
to which it had been, in some measure, a constant prey, was the con- 
sequence of the accumulated evils of many centuries. Latterly it had 
been chiefly owing to the forced ignorance of the people, that this state 
of matters was made to continue ; for the diffusion of knowledge had 
been prevented by the most impenetrable veil which prejudice ever 

spread before its enlightening rays. These beautiful dominions, though 
they seem to call on their inhabitants merely to take advantage of the 
bounties of nature in order to make them a paradise upon earth, were 
afflicted with the greatest curses which can fall on humanity, as the 
annals of history afford ' but few instances of such malignant imbeeility 
on the part of the ralers, such barefaced perversion of justice, and such 
‘universal corruption: “A violent effort to remedy these evils was made 
» by'the population in the year 1821, and the king granted. a constitation ; 
‘but he left his capital soon afterwards on the plea of bad health, and re- 
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turned with an Austrian foree to take it from them. In the Island of 
Sicily this short respite became the origin of still greater sufferings. 

From the time of King Ruggiero down to the year 1812, that is, 

during an uninterrupted term of seven centuries, it had enjoyed the 

I right of having a separate constitutional charter, and a 
parliament of its own. These privileges had been respected by thirty- 
eight successive sovereigns of the most powerful dynasties of Europe, to 
whom the island was subject at various periods. Sicily, therefore, pos- 
sessed the most ancient representative government in the world. On. 
one occasion this national chamber of deputies opposed a new tax, which 
was projected at Naples, and which threatened to impoverish the country. 
The principal members, who were the heads of the first families, avere 
arbitrarily thrown into prison or exiled for their crime ; they invoked the 
intervention of England, and a new and more liberal constitution was 
founded, which was intended to secure the rights of the subject against 
similar aggressions on the part of the crown. 

It was in the year 1812 that Great Britain attempted to redeem Sicily 
from her state of degradation, by giving her greater freedom ; but, 
instead of bettering her condition, the new constitution soon gave place 
tothe proclamation of martial law. It may be asked how such a con- 
summation could be the result of so promising a political experiment. 
The answer is simple: England did either too much or too little—too 
much for the preservation of public tranquillity, and too little for the 
establishment of civil liberty. She attempted to engraft an improved 
form of representation and administration upon venality and iniquity in 
the distribution of justice, oppression on the part of the nobility and 
priesthood, bigotry and ignorance, which characterised the people, and 
dissolutenéss and vice in all classes. These evils ought either to have 
been eradicated before the foundations were laid for the construction of 
the edifice of political freedom, or they should have been gradually 
levelled with the ground, by introducing progressive practical reforms 
into the existing system of legislation and government. But neither of 
these courses was followed, and the free constitution, so plausible and 
specious in theory, which sprang up to perfection at once like a fairy 
palace, vanished also like that baseless fabric, without leaving any traces 
of its existence. 

The higher classes hailed the extension of civil liberty with hypocrisy, 
in the hope of taking their own advantage of the people; who, on their 
part, soon perceived and resented the bad faith of their superiors, and it 
therefore became unprofitable to all parties. ‘The only manner of solving 
the difficulty was to cut the Gordian knot, and both classes agreed tu 
invite the English to take the exclusive power into their own hands. 

This extreme measure had indeed become an unavoidable necessity, in 
order to prevent a civil war; and thus ended an experiment of political 
regeneration in Sicily, which was made either too imperfectly or too 
prematurely. 

In 1816, when Ferdinand IV. had recovered his throne, this constitu- 
tion was declared to have been abrogated, without returning to the more 
ancient representative system; and Sicily was reduced, by a royal decree, 
from her place in the family of states, to be merely a province of the 
kingdom of Naples. The same dynasty which had twice sworn to pre- 
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serve intact the separate government of the island, and which had found 

a hospitable asylum there for ten years, degraded it by a stroke of the 

~ In doing so, however, the perjured king lost sight of the fact that 
is act of spoliation annulled also the right of his family to the sove- 

reignty of Sicily ; for this branch of the bh 

that island only in virtue of its constitution. 

His government became, therefore, a mere usurpation; and it continued 
from that time forward to be founded solely on the right of the strongest; 
it was supported only by physical force, and cannon and bayonets formed 
the principal basis of the political relations which existed between the 
monarch and his subjects. A series of acts of vexation and oppression, 
provoked, indeed, by mutual hatred, then commenced, which continued 
without remission until the beginning of the past year; and laws were 
framed and institutions founded for the exclusive benefit of the continen- 
tal portion of the kingdom, and to the inevitable detriment of the island. 
The Sicilians allege that the Neapolitan ministers had declared, on re- 
turning to Naples with Ferdinand, that “they would leave nothing to 
Sicily save her eyes, that she might weep;” and they have not belied the 
omen, for they ‘oes certainly been unhappy. When the constitution, 
which*was extorted from the king by the people of Naples, was with- 


drawn, this became the occasion of new sufferings on the part of the 


Sicilians ; for a fleet, bearing ten thousand soldiers, was sent against 
Palermo. The Palermitans repulsed this force, and it went to Messina, 
where it gained admission by deluding the inhabitants with a promise of 
making their city the capital of the island. When once it was received in 
Sicily, the Neapolitan army treated the population as a vanquished foe, 
by imposing tributes, making peat dismissing public functionaries, 
and electing, at the point of the bayonet, representatives of the people, 
whom they sent to legislate at Naples. Palermo did not yield, and was 
besieged for nine days, during which the citizens fought with such gallan- 
try that the beleaguering army capitulated. A treaty was signed by 
General Florestano Pepe on the part of the king, and the Prince of 
Paterno for the Palermitans, containing the express condition that Sicily 
should enjoy administrative independence and a separate chamber of 
deputies. But it was not ratified at Naples, and Pepe resigned his rank 
with indignation, refusing, likewise, the order of knighthood and the 
pension, which were awarded to him for his campaign. He publicly stig- 
matised the conduct of his government as a shameful act of bad faith and 
injustice, and he withdrew from the service. 

Sicily having been thus reduced by treachery, she followed the fallen 
fortunes of Naples, and suffered a foreign military occupation for eight 
years. During this long period many prayers and petitions for a consti- 
tution were in vain laid at the foot of the throne, which remained inexor- 
able, until the exasperation of the people had at length reached its utmost 
limits at the close of the year 1847. | 

Such was the history of the rise and progress of the spirit of change 
amongst the Italians; and this was the moral and political condition of 
the Italian states at the commencement of the past memorable year, the 
events of which are too well known to require any comments. 
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LEGENDS OF LEUBUS. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


Leusus! What is Leubus—or where is Leubus? Why, Leubus isa 
pore that affords two or three very tolerable stories, and therefore we 
asten upon Leubus, small though it be, hoping that any other gentleman 
will be able to give as good a reason for his particular fancy. 

Leubus, near Breslau, is in itself small and insignificant, but its con- 
vent was one of the most famous in Silesia. When the north-eastern 
part of that country was inhabited by the Suevi, there was, it is sajd, a 
temple to the God of War on the site where the convent was afterwards 
erected. The holy edifice owes its origin to the good Duke Casimir I. 
of Poland, who had such an exalted opinion of the piety of monks, 
that he fetched twelve Benedictines all the way from Clugni, in France, 
to work at the moral reformation of his subjects. To provide them with 
a suitable habitation he founded two monasteries, one near Cracow and 
the other at Leubus, knocking down the old heathen temple to make 
room for it. This was done iu the year 1053, when Paganism was not 
quite extinct in Silesia. 

The Benedictines went on comfortably in their convent for upwards of 
100 years, but they afterwards fell into irregularities, which attracted 
the unfavourable notice of temporal authorities. On the death of 
Boleslas I]I. (surnamed Wry-mouth), Duke of Poland, in 1139, his 
dominions were divided among his sous, the eldest of whom, Uladislas, 
obtained Silesia, and the supreme authority over his brothers. This 
Uladislas contrived to fall out with his subjects, and was driven from his 
dukedom. But the story of the revolution is worth telling, and therefore 
we will digress awhile from Leubus. 

Boleslas III. doubtless thought he had done a vastly clever thing when 
he divided Poland among his four sons ; and when, on being asked why 
he had bequeathed ngthing to his fifth and favourite son Casimir, he 
answered, “ The four-wheeled chariot must have a driver,” he was 
deemed to have made a tolerably smart reply. The division, however, 
like those of which we read in Merovingian history, proved a deplorable 
failure. The younger brothers of Uladislas did not care much about 
matters of form, and therefore they had no objection to consider him 
their feudal superior; but when, by a national assembly held at Krus- 
wick, they were forced to recognise him as their practical sovereign, and 
to leave him the sole power of declaring peace and war, they looked very 
sulky indeed. Nor was there a better feeling on the other side, for 
Uladislas, sovereign as he was, grudged his brothers the possession of 
their provinces, and considered that the right of primogeniture had been 
grievously violated to his own especial disadvantage. Urged by his wife 
Agnes, a German princess (daughter of the Emperor Henry V.), who 
supplied him with all the discontent he could not produce from his own 
nature, he convened an assembly of nobles at Cracow, which, we should 
observe, was contained in his share. There he very plausibly dilated on 
the evils of division, and explained that the only method of benefiting 
the country would be to place the whole of it in his hands. This was all 
right in the abstract, but the nobles had no objection to the existence of 
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a weak sovereignty, and therefore, far from being convinced, they insisted 
loudly on the sanctity of the Wry-mouthed duke’s will. Uladislas was 
not a man to give up his scheme on account of the great Cracovian 
failure. What Poles could not do, Russians might ; so he procured a good 
body of the latter, and drove his brothers from their respective territories: 
The manner in which the troops were paid was a singular instance of 
ducal coolness. UJladislas first exacted an extraordinary contribution 
from his Polish nobles, and then he used it to carry out the very measure 
against which they had explicitly voted. 

He had thus gained his point, but he had made himself fearfully un- 
popular; and so very mutable was his position, that an unlucky event was 
sufficient to overthrow him. A certain rich Count Peter was a favourite 
at court, on the strength of a friendship with the deceased Duke Boleslas; 
and the duke once thought it a pleasant jest—let us admire the delicacy 
of the times—to rally this count on the over-familiarity of his wife with a 
certain abbot. ‘The count, not to be outdone in facetiousness, hinted —(and 
hints were broad in those days)—that there was a corresponding fami- 
larity between the Duchess Agnes and a certain page. Uladislas, who 
could give a joke better than he could take one, recorded the repartee to 


Agnes; who felt by no means complimented. Resolving that Count 
Peter should never make another joke of the same kind, she adopted the . 


sure expedient of cutting out his tongue, and likewise deprived him of 
his eyes. This act of cruelty brought about the crisis. Uladislas was 
hated in every direction. Uszelor, the palatine of Sendomir, who had 
always declared in favour of the princes, defeated the Russians ; the 
church came down with its thunders of excommunication on the heads of 
both duke and duchess, on account of some refusal of assistance against 
the infidels; and Uladislas, instead of being sovereign in Poland, found 
himself a fugitive in Germany. Agnes was taken at Cracow by the 
princes, who had her respectfully conducted over the frontier. Boleslas, 
the second son of the Wry-mouthed Boleslas, was elected to the dukedom, 
but he allowed the sons of Uladislas (who soon died), viz. Boleslas the 
Tall, Micislav, and Conrad, to divide Silesia among them, and to hold it 
as a fief of Poland. These three brothers were the patriarchs of the 
Silesian dukes of the Piast dynasty, which lasted till 1675," and were the 
original cause of Silesia being cut up into petty dukedoms. 

We may now return to Leubus and our Benedictine convent. Boleslas 
the Tall (not to be confounded with his uncle, the Duke of Poland), hear- 
ing of the irregularities of the monastic debauchees, resolved to purify 
the convent if he could not reform its inhabitants; so he drove the Bene- 
dictines out of Leubus, and put a respectable host of Cistercians in their 

lace. 
i From the delinquency of Duke Boleslas of Brieg, the monks of Leubus 
once derived considerable profit. This duke so far forgot himself in fast- 
time as to eat nine (!) chickens at a meal; and the exploit brought on 
such an awful fit of indigestion, that he thought his last hour was at 
hand. With all possible speed he sent for the Abbot of Leubus to admi- 
nister extreme unction. The crafty abbot saw his advantage; and making 


* The death of young George William, the Piast Duke of Liegnitz, which 
occurred in this year, and which was imniediately followed by the Austrian occu- 
pation of his territories, was the cause of the long Silesian wars between Austria 
and Prussia—J. O: 
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of the duke’s sinful meal, refused to give absolution except on 
tion that the convent should be endowed with two villages in 
y of Brieg, about the ownership of which there had long been a 
The duke, though he fancied himself at death’s door, was not 
so far gone that he did uot endeavour to make the best bargain he could; 
and after a world of haggling, he agreed to give up the villages, but 
added a condition of his own, viz., that his body should have a comfortable 

ve in the convent, and that a lamp should be kept burning over his 
tomb. ‘The moment the lamp went out, the villages were to revert to © 
the duke’s heirs. 

We all know the proverb: 


The devil he fell sick, 

The devil a monk would be; 
The devil he got well again, 
And the devil a monk was he. 


In like manner, our good Duke of Brieg got well again, and sorely 
repented of his bargain. He was obliged to keep his word, but his suc- 
eessors had an hereditary grudge against the convent on account of the 
rat Many a smart lad of the ducal house of Liegnitz and 
Brieg devised subtle schemes for puffing out the light, and thus pufling 
the precious property back again into his estate. But the monks were 
quite as cunning as the dukes, and notwithstanding every stratagem, 
they contrived to keep their lamp alight till the race of Boleslas was 
extinct. 

A couple of old tombstones, one situated in a chapel in the convent 
of Leubus, and the other placed across the entrance of the chapel, fur- 
nish us with a reasonably interesting tale. 

Once upon a time—it was in the days when crusades were still going 
on, but were getting a little out of fashion—there were two knights, 
yelept Wolf von Uraz and Conrad von Heinzenburg, of completely oppo- 
site temperaments. Wolf was a boisterous, obstinate, unruly sort of 
person, and not generally popular. Conrad, equally valiant in the field, 
was gentle in his manners, and was consequently the favourite of all 
knights and ladies, especially the latter. ‘The country for miles round 
was in a state of honest wonderment to see the brutal Wolf and the 
lackadaisical Conrad the best friends in the world. 

“This will not last long,” said an old woman in the village ; and 
her prophecy proved so true that she ought to have been burned as a 
witch. . The friendship of Wolf and Conrad did no¢ last long, and—as 
our readers have already guessed—a lady was the cause of the disunion. 
The lady in question was Wanda, the daughter of an old burggrave, 
named Pribuslaw (pretty names, are they not ?), who resided by Leubus ; 
and she had been promised from childhood to the unpleasant Wolf vou 
Uraz. Asshe grew more charming and as he grew more detestable 
every year, it was natural enough that their loves should move in inverse 
ratio. He was always anxious to fix the wedding-day; and she would 
gladly have named some time after the Day of Judgment, but dared 
not so openly avow her dislike. She pined in secret; for, as our 
readers have already surmised, her hatred for Wolf was increased by a 
hidden love for Contad. ~ 

As our readers have also anticipated—for our readers are very acute 
—Conrad loved Wanda in return; but he tried to suppress his passion, 
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from regard to his ill-conditioned friend. Were we to describe mi- 
nutely the fearful struggles which took place in the heart of the virtuous 
Conrad, we should be the greatest “ bores” that ever put pen to paper. 
But of what use were all these struggles? Of no use whatever, 
Not only did the eyes reveal what the lips refused to utter, but that 
demon of mischief, Opportunity, soon e the lips speak out likewise. 
One day, when the old burggrave was out hunting with Wolf, Conrad 
was in the castle-garden, walking up and down with his arms folded, 
and indulging in the most melancholy reflections. He breathed a deep 
sigh, which, to his astonishment, was answered by another that insinu- 
ated its way through the foliage. Pushing aside a few branches, he 
found himself in the presence of the lovely Wanda, who was sitting in 
an arbour with her face suffused with tears. . 
Considering the intimate terms on which he stood with the family, 
the gallant Conrad did the least that he could under the circumstances; 
that is to say, he asked the fair weeper what was the matter. She, 
being of a candid turn of mind, set forth in lively colours her hatred of 
friend Wolf, making the commonplace remark, that she would rather 
die than become his wife; whereupon Conrad, glowing with love, and 


somewhat. oblivious of friendship, swore that his ght arm should prevent _ 


any forcible opposition to her wishes. One word led the way to another, 
and he soon found himself making a declaration of love, while she found 
herself confessing a reciprocal feeling. 

The voice of Wolf fell with terrible discord on the soft converse of 
the happy pair. Its tone was that of asort of gruff choking thunder, and 
his appearance was in perfect keeping with the tone. He talked about 
violated friendship in a long broken discourse, into the interstices of which 
Conrad endeavoured to slide an excuse. The attempt at justification was 
vain, for somehow or other the rugged Wolf was not altogether in the 
wrong. When the jealous knight had talked enough, he drew his sword, 
and Conrad in self-defence was obliged to do the same. He would not 
have hurt his obstreperous adversary, for the world, but Wolf was so blind 
with fury that he contrived to skewer himself on the friendly sword, and 
fell bleeding and senseless. 

When he got well again—for he was carefully treated at the castle—he 
reminded the old burggrave of his promise, and claimed the hand of the 
fair Wanda without delay. Poor Wolf! His temper, not naturally sweet, 
was doomed to endless trials; and now he was forced to hear from the old 

ntleman a long-winded sentimental tale about “ happiness of an onl 
child,” and “the heart knowing no laws but its own,” the whole winding 
up with an official statement of Wanda’s affection for Conrad. Looking 
at the burggrave with infinite disgust, Wolf stalked portentously from 
the castle, and Pribuslaw looked scornfully after him, talking to himself 


about the trouble of daughters ;—for mind, good reader, the statement 


which he made to Wolf was but the result of a long crying scena between 
him and his child, which, for brevity’s sake, we have passed over. 
Somewhat less than two years had elapsed since the interview between 
Wolf and Pribuslaw, when the good Conrad was sitting anxiously at the 
bedside of Wanda, now his wife. The worthy old burggrave had re- 
cently departed this life, and his death had made such an impression on 
his affectionate child that she was seriously indisposed. All of a sudden 
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he was startled by the mingled sounds of the warder's trumpet, the clang 
of arms, and the shout of battle, and the apartment was most disagreeably 
illuminated bya red glare. The din and the glare were speedily explained 
by one of the retainers, who with pale face and quivering lips stated, that the 
terrible Wolf von Uraz, with all his rabble of adherents, had attacked the 
castle without giving any previous notice, and was very deliberately setting 
it on fire. The only plan left was to get out of the edifice as soon as possible 
by means of a subterranean passage, and the sickness of the lady made 
this plan exceedingly inconvenient. The unhappy Conrad, with two or — 
three faithful retainers, wound his miserable way through the dismal 
passage ; and when he came into the open air, in the midst of a wood, the 
first thing that he saw was his castle blazing in the distance. The 
hut of a charcoal-burner furnished a sorry refuge; and there poor 
Wanda, for whose delicate health the last shock had proved too violent, 
breathed her last. We grieve that our tale should be so woful. If the 
whole of it had depended on ourselves we should have brought in an affect- 
ing reconciliation between the guondam friends, and made everything end 
happily. But we find our legends, good reader, we do not make them ; 
amd theugh we please ourselves as far as concerns the way in which we 
tell them, we do not venture to alter the facts with which we are supplied 
by Herr Godsche—the collector of Silesian traditions. 

If the events we have just recorded seem to our readers too tragical, to 
the ferocious Wolf they did not appear nearly tragical enough. When 
he found that he had only burned down a castle, without the owner, and 
when his scouts brought him word that the only corpse they had found 
was that of the fair Wanda in the charcoal-burner’s hut, he felt that he 
had done nothing—literally nothing. 

On the principle of liking a “ good hater,” Dr. Johnson would cer- 
tainly have adored Wolf von Uraz. After making industrious inquiries 
as to the whereabouts of Conrad, he at last learned that he had set off as 
a Crusader to the Holy Land. A gentleman of moderate malignity, 
especially in days when travelling was difficult and expensive, would 
under these cireumstancés have given up his scheme of revenge as a bad 
job; but this giving up did not belong to the temperament of our resolute 
friend. He fitted up a ship on his own account, and certainly it was pro- 
voking that he reached the port of Venice on the very day that Conrad’s 
vessel had left it. Still he did not abandon his point, but sailed on to 
Palestine. There Conrad joined in the pious crusade against the infidels, 
while Wolf carried on a little impious crusade of his own against Conrad. 
The same ill-luck which had befallen him at Venice followed him to the 
Holy Land: as soon as he reached any given point, he was certain to 
find that Conrad had just quitted that point, so that he was always about 
half a day's journey behind. At last Fortune, in a fit of more than usual 
unfriendhiness, caused Wolf, who was thinking of nothing but the object 
of his revenge, to be surrounded by a little party of Turks, who put a 
stop to further progress. In vain did he represent to them that he was 
merely travelling on his own private affairs—that he had no connexion, 
direct or indirect, with the Crusade—that they might, as far as he was 
concerned, roast every, Christian piigeim at a slow fire—nay, that the 
demolition of a knight who|happened to be a erusader was the object of 


his journey: the suspicious Mussulmans shook their heads and winked at 
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each other, and Wolf was obliged to remain a slave in the interior of 
Syria for—ten years. 

The chains with which Wolf was loaded were exceedingly heavy ; the 
tasks he was foreed to perform were hard and humiliating ; the conduct 
of his masters was tyrannical and unjust; but all this he endured without 
amurmur. His only torment was the thought that he could no longer 
pursue his enemy. 

At the end of ten years he contrived to escape; and, joining the 
Christians, he lost no time in asking what had become of Conrad von 
Heinzenburg. He learned that the pious knight had gone back to 
Europe long ago; and, accordingly, off he went to Silesia. The old 
ill-luck still pursued him, for he found that his enemy was dead, and 
had been buried in the convent at Leubus. This was an escape that no 
expedition could make good in this world, so the bold Wolf left all his 
property to the convent, on condition that he should be buried just at 
the entrance of the chapel which contained Conrad’s remains: thus, 
he thought, he would be able to seize on him at once at the general 
resurrection of the dead. 


The above story explains the position of the two tombstones in the 


old convent of Leubus. 

It has not been without its troubles, that old convent. Those great 
professors of practical theology, the Hussites, carried here their usual 
system of burning and devastation. About 200 years afterwards, the 

wedes came in for their share of plunder ;_and in the times of the great 
Frederic, the Prussians and the Austrians, though opposed to each 
other, were so completely united in the common cause of annoying 
Leubus, that the convent was nearly deserted. ‘The quartering of a 
middle-aged Prussian officer during this last period, when nobody lived 
in the edifice save the klostervogt (steward of the convent), brings us 
to our last story about Leubus. 

This officer was a mild, gentlemanlike man, who seemed rather an 
esprit fort as far as concerned supernatural appearances, and who soon 
became friendly with the hospitable vogt. When he first came in, and 
saw the dismal aspect of the place, he cracked a joke or two about 
spose; but ere he departed the laugh was on the other side of his 
mouth. 

The under part of the convent being in a very dilapidated condition, 
the officer was lodged up-stairs in an apartment which, though somewhat 
gloomy, was at least distinguished by the luxury of whole windows. 
He seemed to be heartily glad to get such a decent room ; but when he 
came down to breakfast on the first day, he looked fidgety ; when he 
came down to breakfast on the second day, he looked pale ; and when he 
came down to breakfast on the third day, he looked thin. 

The vogt was bursting with curiosity to know the cause of a falling 
off so gradual and so steady, and was exceedingly delighted when his 
courteous guest solicited the favour of a private interview. By means 
of this interview we happily possess the cause of our good Prussian’s 
uneasiness. 

On the first night of his sojourn at the convent he had gone to bed 
fatigued by a long march, and had soon fallen asleep.; shortly, however, 
he was awakened by a very uncomfortable noise, and amused himself by 
counting the twelve dismal strokes of the convent clock, as it stated the 
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hour of midnight. Then came something like a banging of doors, and 
a monotonous choral, the agreeable quality of which was uot at all 
increased by the circumstance that it drew nearer and nearer to the door 
of our friend’s chamber. He started up in his bed, and his horror was 
increased tenfold when he saw the door open and a funeral procession 
enter. Half-a-dozen choir-boys with burning torches led the way, and 
were followed by the monks, carrying a bier, on which was a dead monk, 
upon their shoulhdiek. A number of other dismal people brought up the 
rear; and a ghastly spectacle it was for the gentleman in bed, when this 
horrible train went round his room, every single man, corpse included, 
fixing upon him great goggling lifeless eyes. When the monks set 
down the body at the very foot of the bed, and deliberately went through 
the burial service, he became nearly distracted. At the end of the service 
the monks quietly took up the bis, and the whole procession quitted the 
apartment. At the banging of the door, which followed the departure 
of the unwelcome visitors, the convent clock struck one. 

This was the apparition that made our Prussian fidgety. The second 
night brought with it a repetition of the ceremony, with this little 
variation—that the Prussian, plucking up courage, was just going to fire 
his pistol into the midst of the company, but received such a look from 
an ill-favoured monk, that not only did he desist, but it is a marvel he 
ever survived to tell the story. This made the Prussian look pale. A 
repetition on the third night, without the episode of the pistol, was the 
cause that he looked thin. 

As for the meaning of this apparition in the good convent of Leubus, 
we are totally without information on the subject. We may be allowed 
to conjecture that the ghosts of the old Benedictines driven out by 
Duke Boleslas visited the place of their sins, like the nuns in “ Robert 
le Diable;” but it is only an unauthorised surmise of our own. This 
we are happy to record—that the vogt, after hearing the particulars of 
the “best room,” gave up his own apartment to the officer, who, not 
being troubled again, reepvered his former comfortable appearance. To 
see a ghost for once and away, with the certainty that it will not come 
again, is all very well; but to go to bed night after night with the ex- 
pectation that a score of spectres will occupy an hour in fixing their 
two-score of eyes full in your face, this is enough to break a man’s 
spirit, however light it may appear to the readers of the New Monthly, 
who are not in an old ruined convent ; and who, if they at all sympa- 
thise with the terrors of our Prussian, can at any rate console themselves 
with the knowledge that they will soon come to an article far more 
lively and entertaining than the “ Legends of Leubus.” 
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A VOICE FROM CEYLON. 


THE speech delivered by Mr. Baillie, and the opinions thrown out by’ 


other members of the House of Commons, regarding the affairs of Ceylon, 
both civil and military, must impress on every unbiassed mind the folly 
of agitating any topic, whether colonial or otherwise, without looking 
impartially at facts, and mastering them aye | beforehand, forgetting 
or keeping concealed for. the time all party feeling. If the honourable 
member’s political views had not attached him to another party than that 
of Lord Torrington, the world, and more especially the colonists on whose 
account he delivered such an harangue, might have given him and his 
partisans some credit for having their interests at heart, and passed by 
the manner in which his lordship was assailed, on the score of the 
ignorance of the assailants, on his being the victim of misrepresentation ; 
but when we see such a powerful microscope applied to the errors or 
weaknesses of any man in a difficult and harassing position, whilst all his 
better acts and intentions are so carefully avoided, is it not natural that 
such circumstances should lead us to believe that ambition of power and 
the discomforture of the enemy were the reasons, rather than the welfare 
of the colony ? 

But be as it may. Is the prosperity of any nation, dependency, 
or community, to be obtained by such violent and unjustifiable attacks, 
founded on party feelings expressed in newspapers conducted by men 
ambitious of making themselves notorious for abuse against the ruling 
power; declaring the bankrupt state of the colony, and the depressed 
condition of its commerce, to be the consequence of misgovernment ; 
and advocating with a show of zeal the cause of men governed with 
leniency and consideration at all times, that ought to call forth their 
warmest gratitude, for having endeavoured to overthrow their bene- 
factors ? 

Let me now ask what the condition of Ceylon was on the appoint- 
ment of Lord Torrington to its Governorship. Were not the conse- 
quent effects of those estimates and calculations made by our sage 
capitalists and merchants at home—promising well enough upon paper, 
doomed to be carried into effect by their agen‘s here, and making the 
cultivation of coffee open up as a mine of gold to their since deluded 
visions—appearing ere he began his thankless rule ?—thankless enough the 
governorship of men ruined in the very project that was to have raised 
them to the pinnacle of fortune, watching every move of government 
with the same anxiety that a drowning man would watch a plank upon 
the water's surface, doubting whether it would have sufficient buoyancy 
to snatch him from impending death. Did he not, as he tells Lord 


Grey in one of his despatches, reduce the export and import duties on ~ 


the produce and wants of the island, so as to make a great deficiency in 
the annual revenue; thus giving a fair proof of his zeal to cure the 
unhealthy state of commerce by relieving her of part of her burden? 
Now allow me to ask the honourable member what course his model 
government under similar circumstances would adopt (for I pass it by 
as a thing not admitting dispute, that the abolition of some and t 

modification of other duties was judicious and called for). Would his 
beau-ideal have immediately reduced the expenditure of the island in the 
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same ratio and manner as he did the taxes? If so, let me assure him that 
such a statesmanlike manceuyre would not have been sufficient to prevent 
the colony from becoming bankrupt, or such an one from the envious 
fangs of party; more than he who, by levying a fair, even, and just tax, 
bearing on the whole of the population, amveth and Asiatic, so as to 
produce a sufficient revenue, which being accomplished, would look 
around and dispense with as many officials as should be consistent with 
a powerful and efficient government, delivering us from the brink of 
bankruptcy to the solid footing of a surplus revenue. 

Now let us look at the more immediate circumstances regarding 
the rebellion as connected with the obnoxious taxes, and which, as we 
are told, so unfit his lordship for his preseut office. Admitting for 
argument’s cake they were the cause, let us, first, examine the con- 
dition of the so-called poor, unfortunate, and tyrannised Singhalee pea- 
sant, as compared with our well-paid, independent, and free peasant of the 
mother-country. Let us look at the amount of labour required from 
both to furnish the annual wants of life, and we shall find the poor tyran- 
nised man working in his paddy-fields certainly not more than three months 
out of the twelve; and with this quantity of work he is able to sow and 
reap sufficient to allow him to lie idle during the remaining nine, as the 
idea of raising more rice than would be sutfhicient for his immediate 
wants would be thought by him as preposterous, as the honourable 
gentleman’s becoming his governor would be to us. Surely, then, if three 
months’ labour, and that not of a very severe kind, will find him the 
means of being at his ease, chewing beetlenut, and contriving plots 
against the government, the other nine, without any great straining of his 
physical power, or degradation in the eyes of his fellow-creatures, headmen 
or priests,—another month’s labour in cultivating a little more ground 
and raising a little more paddy, for which he could tind a ready market, 
and pocket sufficient money to pay all the taxes that ever were levied or 
or were likely to be levied against him, —was not such a diabolical supposi- 
tion for Lord Torrington or any other governor to entertain, presuming 
such were his notions ¢ In fact, setting aside the necessity for an adequate 
revenue to support a government, without which no nation can hope to 
prosper, a wiser policy could not have been adopted as a stepping-stone 
to rouse the natives out of the indolent habits to which they have sunk : 
for wherever low cunning is of use, they are not wanting; and wherever 
shrewdness in piercing and tracing out any act or proposition, either of 
government or private parties, likely to infringe on their rights, they 
are not asleep; yet when total submission, feigned ignorance, or a 
volume of lies, are likely to avail them, and attract the pity of such 
as the honourable member, they are quick enough at practising the de- 
ceit’: for which we have, in a great measure, to thank former govern- 
ments, for showing them so much leniency and easy protection, and wish- 
ing to pass over their evil doings as a people ienieable of judging between 
right and wrong, or having an idea beyond the knowledge that eating, 
drinking, and sleeping are necessary to life. 

But I now wish,to inquire, Where, throughout Great Britain, is to be 
found the peasant who, by labouring three months out of the twelve, can, 
with the greatest frugality, scrape together sufficient to keep him the other 
nine in a state of ease, with all his wants and. necessities around him?_,, If 
things have not materially altered since I emigrated from the land governed 
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by the Imperial Government, the peasant, under its easy and humane laws, 
has to labour, not at his pleasure, but with the whole of his powers, for ten 
hours a-day, without intermission, throughout the year; thus barely, 
earning sufficient wages to supply himself with the commonest wants 
of life. Yet this man has to bear his portion of the revenue, and 
that without time or wish to give a dissentient voice ; whereas, on 
the other hand, the Asiatic peasant is to pay or reject, in open 
rebellion, any or all the taxes imposed to swell the revenue—which 
revenue is to be expended in securing them the blessings of a civilised 
and Christian government. For, surely, the greatest villain or madman 
amongst them—stimulated by whatever design—will not dare to com- 
pare it to that which swayed them a few years back—the horrors of 
which must still remain before the eyes of those who, under the per- 
suasion of their priesthood, nourish the idea that its return may have 
its comforts: and undoubtedly it may, if their minds are so constructed 
—to pay revenue to their king in kind, even to the virtue of their 
children, rather than contribute a few days’ labour to his civilised 
successor. 


Next, let us see what sound grounds of objection can be put forward 


against the Road-ordinance, which imposes on all the subjects through- 
out the colony an annual payment of three shillings, or six days’ 
labour; which purposes to effect repairs on roads already formed, and 
to form new ones. So that it has two objects in view; the one to relieve 
the treasury from the heavy annual pull on its resources, found so 
unable to ‘hear them—for surely the most interested in our colonial 
arrangements will not endeavour to persuade his lordship or the public 
in general that this is unnecessary, and an useless squandering of public 
money, in an attempt to ape the imperial government; and’ secondly, 
it will tend to increase the value of government property—making 
those lands saleable which are now lying in a complete state of use- 
lessness from difficulty of access: for he would, methinks, be a man 
fonder of speculating than some of our Ceylon speculators have proved 
themselves to be, to purchase land, bring it into a state of cultivation, 
and then find he has to petition government to furnish him with a means 
of egress for his produce. But perhaps the honourable member for 
Inverness-shire, from the perfection already obtained by science over steam, 
has some vague idea that those operations necessary for transport, and 
hitherto perfected by the comparatively tedious and expensive method of 
man’s physical force, may be equally well performed by the same powerful 
agent. If such are his views, we call on him to make them known, if 
for the sake of this colony alone, in the welfare of which he seems so 
highly interested ; and would at the same time urge on him the necessity 
of exporting his macadamising machine at once, as it will be greatly 
needed to perfect the roads for the transport of this year’s crops, Thus 
will an everlasting benefit be conferred on the colony, and the blessings 
of the people, especially the planters, be showered on their then real bene- 
factor. But if no “ah scheme can be introduced, and those whose pro- 
“perty lies in the interior cannot be persuaded to do without the means of 
‘transporting it to the mother-country in barter for the: world’s idol, then 
T'see no help for the ‘overworked energies of. this tyrannised : race, 
‘‘ unless the European population can be persuaded to dip their hands a 
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little deeper into their almost-exhausted pockets, and allow their Asiatic 
friends still to share in the honey without the fatigue of collecting it. 

We next come to the Gun-tax ; and before condemning or applauding 
it, let us see for what purpose the Singhalee has always been so anxious to 

i of a gun, the eagerness for which will, sometimes, provided 
the planter is not too hard on his labourers—that is to say, will allow them 
to play away their day about the works, or pick as much coffee as is 
consistent with their idea of work—condescend to realise sufficient money 
in this manner for purchasing one. Is it to protect himself from the 
violent assaults of midnight marauders? Certainly not. Is it to protect 
his property from the roaming disposition of his neighbour’s cattle?" 
No. Is it, then, that he is so fond of occupying a portion of his lei- 
sure hours in sport? or, on the other hand, does he hope to make it the 
means of procuring a more dainty meal than usual? or, again, is it 
that he has the energy or ability to make it the means of gain, by 
bringing in game for the purchase of the European population? I 
will venture to say, that the reason lies in neither of these; but 
in a deep-rooted wish to be prepared with a weapon, when the 
rascality of the Buddhist priests or ambitious headman may fancy an 
opportunity occurs of forwarding their own views by its use. Where, 
then, is the harm of making men who entertain such schemes pay 
for their notions? Where, I say, is the harm of government endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the number of armed men who may rise in insur- 
rection against them at any moment? Is it because former governments 
have been either blind enough to overlook, or timid enough to fear, the 
frown of the Inverness-shire member and his party, that Lord Torrington 
is to be condemned and abused for having the foresight, and feeling it 
his duty, to possess himself of the accurate number of guns already in 
the hands of the 2,000,000 human beings—a number that does not far 
exceed rebels under his charge ; and put a stop to their silent but not less 
effective method of being ready'to make an attempt to shake off British 
taxes, and seriously disturb the commercial interests of the island ? 
To those who deny the reasons I have above asserted, and feel disposed to 
attribute the Singhalee’s love of a gun to a taste for sport, a refined 
palate, or means of gain, is it at all harsh or tyrannical that men, black or 
white, who can afford to spend the day, not in the exercise of their 
mental or physical powers, but in pleasure, should be made to pay a due 

rtion towards the maintenance of a government which insures such a 
an state of things by protecting their lives from their ambitious 
fellow-countrymen, and their property from the strength of their supe- 
riors, who for centuries knew no other law than that of the strong hand? 
Perhaps such parties may argue, that the tyranny lies in the conqueror 
enforcing on the conquered that which is objectionable to himself. 
But let me remind them, that though Great Britain does not exact a 
tax on the guns kept by the people, she prohibits in the shape of her game- 
laws their use, unless upon terms which produce a larger sum to the 
revenue than all the taxes of our Asiatic friends put together. 

In Ireland, where rebellion may break out at any moment, and where 
sufficient troops are always ready at hand to suppress it, the registration 
is thought necessary by the Imperial Government. Why, then, in a 
distant colony like Ceylon, is it thought so impolitic, where we have 
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never more than 1000 or 1500 men stationed? I am rather inclined 
to believe it becomes the duty of every government, where rebellion is 





to be apprehended, to enforce such laws, for the better protection of those , 


who do and ought to claim such asa = te Yes! in the land of liberty 
the poor starving peasant is restricted by the game law, and the law of 
trespass, from obtaining that which from circumstances is often really 
necessary to life; whilst the oppressed oriental, comparatively speaking in 
a land of abundance, knows not the one, and is wise enough to be ignorant 
of the other. Then again we hear others lauding the tax as a means of 
registration, but condemning the idea of taking money from the poor 
man for the forced registration of his gun. What would they have? 
Would they have government officials labour in carrying out the neces- 
sary planus without remuneration? Or would they have such remuneration 
collected under the designation of the pistol-tax? Let such parties 
petition ; and may the Colonial-office be able to find a use for waste paper 
as long as people can be found capable of committing such absurdities ! 
The next objectionable tax is the Dog-tax. How absurd it is, and how 
strongly does it point out the frailty and weaknesses of man, that the 
British Government, thinking itself as it does the very model of humanity, 
should be capable of confirming a tax on the canine race—kept for what 
purpose by the Singhalee it is difficult to say, unless as a help to their 
guns in exterminating their conquerors. For, leaving out of the question 
the danger inseparable in all hot climates from hydrophobia, a greater 
source of danger and annoyance cannot be well imagined than half- 
starved howling whelps, with cavities beneath their ribs sufficient to hold 
you and your horse, giving you chase at full cry through every village 
you pass. How many times have different parties, through the public 
papers, expressed their disgust and astonishment that some means was 
not taken by the authorities for ridding or modifying such danger and 
annoyance! Yet no sooner are steps taken likely to accomplish their 
wishes, than a clamour is raised because their prayer has been heard. 
Experience must be bought, and sometimes dearly ; but I would bring to 
the memories of such malcontents the fable in which a change of kings 
was prayed for once too often. To those who desire to know why Lord 
Torrington could not be satisfied in collecting the revenue in the same 
way as his predecessors, it will be only necessary to draw their attention 
to the Custom-house returns, and see the quantity of Kandean pro- 
ductions exported ; and we shall find that in a few hundredweights of 
coffee consists the whole of their exports for the year, and which now 
passes out of the country free. Then again the imports. And what 
is the Kandean’s consumption? Literally nothing. Is it then to be 
wondered at that any governor, with a just idea of collecting a revenue 


from all those who enjoy the blessings it returns, should see fit to enforce — 


a reformation by equalising to a certain extent the burden hitherto borne 


by those engaged in commerce and the European population ? 

We will now pass on to a bird's-eye view of the rebellion, from the 
day it broke out until the day his majesty was scourged ; and I think we 
shall find the honourable member, in likening it to an English mob 
breaking a few doors and windows in two or three towns, has come to a 
conclusion as erroneous as hasty. In the first place we will remind the 
honourable member, that towns in Ceylon are not quite so numerous as 
they are in the country he has been accustomed to; and seeing that the 
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rebels first concentrated themselves at Dambool, a distance of forty-five 
miles from Kandy, with an intention undoubtedly of possessing them- 
selves of that town, I cannot very clearly see how they could have broken 
doors and windows in any towns but Matille and Kornegalle, as the 
are the only two within their reach between the famous temple in which 
the king was crowned and Kandy, the seat of their ambition. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the manner in which foreign countries are 
spoken of at home by parties who only seem to be aware of the dif- 
ference between the inhabitants, and entirely lose sight of the respective 
features of the countries. Again, are public men to be impeached for 
securing the lives and properties of her majesty’s peaceable subjects, sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming number of demi-savages in arms, with 
hearts capable of committing the most savage excesses—as the wholesale 
slaughter of Major Davis’s party on the banks of the Mahavilla Ganga 
sufficiently proves ?—a similar tragedy to which I defy any, with show of 
reason, to say would not have been reacted in ’48, but for the energetic 
and effective manner in which the smouldering fire, for want of a little 
fuel to send it forth in all its fury, was quenched by the authorities. 

at, then, was the condition of the party commanding the troops in 
Kandy on the night of the 29th of July, when called upon by the 
government agent for means to subdue an insurrection broken out at and 
beyond Matelly ? Why, with a handful of men he had not only to 
meet, with decisive steps, insurrectionists, whose numerical strength he 
could neither ascertain nor guess at; but he had to guard against a 
treacherous attack from other quarters on the garrison and town of 
Kandy. The consequence was, that as many of the 15th regiment and 
rifle corps as could be spared (in all not amounting to a couple of 
hundred men) had to be marched at dead of night over sixteen miles of 
jungle-road ; and to be fired on, without returning the compliment, by 
men who told the government agent they had no intention of laying 
down their arms, at the same time biabcherapilie firing on the troops: 
and we have only to thank their own futile malice, that induced them 
to charge their guns from three to six inches deep with powder and 
missiles, the concussion from which sent the bullets harmless over the 
heads of the troops below. Is it to be wondered at, then, that the re- 
vengeful blood of the Malay vented itself in the earnest use of his weapon 
of defence ; whilst the British soldier stood with coolness in his brain 
and scorn in his eye, at a foe against him, contemptible under the 
circumstances? If, then, to the horror-stricken eyes of men shut up 
in a fort, or, what is better, securely placed on the efi of Old Father 
Thames, there appeared any unnecessary effusion of blood from the well- 
known character of the Malay, why blame Lord Torrington? Rather 
blame those who first admired them as soldiers, and thought them worthy 
of fighting under the British flag, which I believe they have never yet dis- 

. This, then, was the first disturbance, for the direct subduing of 
which Lord Torrington and those employed under his orders received such 
censure, not only from private spleen, but from public men. This was the 
first outbreak of a deep-laid conspiracy which no one then knew: and what 
is more, no one yet knows to what extent it was burning in the breasts of 
men not found guilty, or even publicly suspected ; but in those who had 
the cunning to keep their hands out of the flame until receiving ocular 
demonstration of the effect it would have upon the fingers of their more 
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expert and forward friends. What made men, more interested in the 
welfare of the colony than that of party, come forward on the spot, 
and, in a public body, express their thanks for the able manner in which 
not only Lord Torrington, but the commandant of Kandy, and the com- 
mandants of the out-stations, exerted themselves under the intricate and 
almost insurmountable difficulties of sifting out evidence to be relied on, 
aud administering justice accordingly ? What was the meaning of the 
different fires. appearing, night after night, on the heights surrounding 
the disturbed districts ? It must be some one more conversant with the 
Singhalee character than Mr. Baillie, to make me believe this trouble 
was taken without a motive: and that motive, in conjunction with a 
liberal distribution of false reports, was the hope and expectation of drain- 
ing Kandy of the troops left to protect it; and, when its evacuation was 
sufficiently perfected to leave no doubts in their minds of its falling an 
easy prey, the signal would have been given, and a rush from all sides, 
whether disturbed or not, would have been the result. If it was only a 
mob-riot, why, even as late as November, did the government agent 
deem it necessary to be on the alert, and constant in his inquiries ; seek- 
ing out information which was of an unsatisfactory nature enough to 


induce him to distribute government rifles and ammunition amongst the © 


Europeans on coffee plantations, with an injunction to keep drilled men 
on the estates, as it was impossible to say how soon their use might be 
necessary ? But I suppose certain individuals, snugly within the Fort of 
Colomba and elsewhere, had better opportunities of ascertaining the truth 
than the government agent on the spot. The time has gone by for 
Lord Torrington, or any one else in a similar position, to shed blood 
unnecessarily. Public indignation is sufficient guarantee against wanton 
outrage. 

I must not conclude without saying a word about the policy of shooting 
a priest in his robes, and scourging a pretender. ‘The priest was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced, not by a court-martial—the straightforward 
and certain proceedings of which appear to fill the hearts of many with 
disgust, determined, as they seem to be, to disbelieve the capability of 
military men judging with impartiality—but by the civil code of the 
island, in a supreme court appointed specially for the purpose of dealing 
out justice to such as had been accused of taking part in the rebellion : 
and there is no reason to doubt but that the jurymen were convinced 
by the evidence laid before them of the man’s guilt, which was to the 
effect that he had greatly aided the rebellion by administering the coro- 
nation oath according to the custom of the country, within the walls 
of his temple ; thus plainly throwing off all allegiance to the queen, and 
enticing others to follow this king of their own making, who would him- 
self, provided he could have found an advocate sanguine enough, have 
tried to establish his own innocence at his trial, and endeavoured to make 
believe he was a loyal subject coerced. Will any one be foolhardy 
enough, who knows, not by history alone but by his own experience, 
the influence the priesthood have over their laity, and thatthe villages 
surrounding the Damboot temple for miles are actually, temple lands, 
directly under the hands of these men, whose word is law, and to whom is 
shown the greatest mark of reverence, according to their notions, that man 
is| capable of—namely, prostrating the bodies.before, them,—can, people 
be actually found pin enough, with these facts before their eyes, and 
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a knowledge of the Singhalee character, to believe} that these villagers, 
without the sanction and approval of men so generally adored, were led 
away by a man, not of royal or even noble blood, to commit aets of such 
magnitude in the shape of high treason, from which they shrank them- 
selves with horror ? 

It is not surprising to see such men as the honourable member for In- 
verness-shire trying to produce an effect ; but I must say it is surprising to 
see a man like Sir Robert Peel get up in the House and endeavour to 
show the impolicy of Lord Torrington’s government, by comparing the 
priests of Buddhoo with those of the Romish Church. If comparisons are 
to be drawn in this manner and admitted as valid, let the right honour- 
able baronet and his partisans contemplate the indignation that would 
pour forth from all quarters of the globe professing a Christian faith, if 
the home government thought it necessary to strip the Romish Church 
in Ireland of the Virgin Mary and relics around the altar. Yet until 
within a very short period the withholding a relic,* equally adored by the 
followers of Buddhoo, was thought necessary and politic. I wonder where 
the honourable baronet’s acute feelings of violated religion were then ? 

Very little need be said as regards the pretender himself, or rather his 
representative, who thought, and yery naturally, that being carried about 
in @ palanquin, possessed of a few round acres of coffee plantations and 
paddy fields, would be far preferable to driving a pair of lazy bullocks 

oked to a cart on the dusty roads ;f and the pores of whose skin Lord 
Torrington thought fit to open with the lash, after which a removal from 
the land in which he had been led to believe authority was worth a risk, 
as a warning to his brother labourers that the hill he was aspiring to 
ascend offered but a precarious footing for adventurers. 

It is almost difficult to picture the indignation that would spread 
throughout Great Britain, if a waggoner (honest man in his way) who 
could, through the influence of others, manage to obtain sufficient followers, 
daring enough to attempt to seat him on the “royal chair,” was to fail, 
be brought to justice, found guilty, and sentenced to a severe lashing in 
Trafalgar Square, with an intimation that a change of climate would 
check his disease and prevent its becoming infectious. Yes, all loyal 
hearts, picture, if you can, the indignation that would burn within your 
own breasts at such an outrage ! 

One word in conclusion, not to those who profess an interest m the 
colony's welfare, but to those to whom its welfare is life —Keep Lord Tor- 
rington as -_ governor ; guide him according to your wishes and real 
wants ; with your legislative councils concentrate your resources each and 
all ; concentrate your interests in parliament; and make a firm stand for 
a continuation of that right, under whose smiles you were first led to em- 
bark your capital in the cultivation of coffee. 





* Buddhoo’s tooth, or rather his supposed tooth. 


Tt Some say he was a vender of medicinal herbs; but however this may be, it is 
very certain he is a man without any just claim to royal blood. 
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THE SWAN RIVER—FREEMANTLE—PERTH. 


BY J. W. F. BLUNDELL, ESQ. 


In our last article on Western Australia, we endeavoured to disabuse 
the mind of the intending emigrant of some of the chief fallacies 
which surround the subject of colonisation; and it is now our purpose 
to describe the settled localities of that portion of Australia—opening 
out to the unprejudiced mind the resources of a country of peculiar 
character, yet one in every respect adapted for men of moderate views 
and pretensions. 

Like many portions of that great continent, the one of which we speak 
has not at fest sight a very inviting aspect. To eyes long accustomed 
to the verdure and cultivation of England, few lands fresh from the hands 
of Nature will be otherwise than forbidding. It is only upon a more in- 
timate acquaintance, and a forgetfulness, if it be possible, of the scenes of 
bygone years, that the heart is accustomed to its new position, and the 
early trials of a life essentially different to that hitherto experienced. 
The first glance at Western Australia is not, then, without its disappoint- 
ments. ‘This portion of the coast is supposed to be rising ; hence the belt 
of territory which lies at an average distance of twenty miles from the 
Darling range to the sea is of a sandy character, varied with limestone 
hills, alluvial lands on the banks of rivers, and extensive clay plains 
comparatively valueless to the agriculturist. ‘This peculiar coast for- 
mation has necessarily occasioned that dispersion of the population on 
the sea-board which is so much deprecated in the case of this particular 
spot; yet, were it a matter of the huge importance which some would fain 
ascribe to it, an almost insurmountable barrier would be raised to the suc- 
cess of the settlement. It is idle in Australia to speculate on such things as 
concentration; the nature of that country forbids it; and it must appear 
still more senseless to foree a people to congregate against their real in- 
terests, or in other words, to locate themselves according to the rule of 
some paper plan, rather than to the fitness of the country for their future 
operations. To suppose that any sane man or body of men would from 
free choice plant themselves and their families far away from neighbours 
if such a casualty could be avoided, is so far removed from the suggestions 
of common sense that it is somewhat astonishing how such notions could 
have ever gained ground upon the knowledge and experience of legisla- 
tors and others. Why or wherefore they have done so is not now our pro- 
vince to inquire, any more than it is to treat of the early history of the 
settlement. The public care little for the annals of the past, beyond the 
proofs, they may furnish of the true capabilities of a country for the em- 

loyment of those who must annually be poured forth from this densely 

opulated isle ; they are so tired with mere speculation, that they natu- 
rally ask for plain disclosures of simple points and facts; and therefore we 
will first describe the country itself, and, if need be, dwell upon its merits 
hereafter. 

It has been already stated that the western coast of Australia is defi- 
cient of harbours. The Swan River, like al! the rivers upon the coast, 
discharges its waters into an estuary, which may be said to commence at 
the point of land whereon the capital, Perth, is situated. The waters of the 
estuary flow into the sea over a rocky bar, which may some day or other 
be entirely removed, as great exertions are at the present time being made 
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to destroy it. The summer anchorage of vessels is in Gage’s Roads, 
which is protected by the three islands to which we have formerly alluded, 
In the winter season this roadstead is considered unsafe, and vessels are 
then required to anchor in Owen's Anchorage, distant about three or four 
miles from the former ground, and, being protected by Garden Island and 
several sand-banks, is rendered perfectly secure from all winds. During 
this season the north-west squalls are at times very violent, and have occa- 
sioned in bygone years many wrecks upon the coast ; but experience, 
combined with the observations and directions of surveying parties, par- 
ticularly of Captains Wickham and Stokes of the Beagle, will in future 
obviate such disasters. These north-west squalls are common to the 
western coasts of South America ; they bring with them those genial‘ 
showers which clothe the land with verdure, replenish the lakes and 
streamlets, and afford those necessary supplies of moisture which had been 
previously exhausted by the dry and parching heats of a summer sun. 

The seaport town of Freemantle lies upon the right bank of the 
river Swan as you ascend, immediately at its mouth. In this part a lofty 
headland, called Arthur’s Head, juts out into the sea. It is crowned 
with a flag-staff, four harmless cannon—which are only fired to give 
notice of the arrival of a vessel from England—and that consolation to 
Jack ashore, the jail. It is tunnelled through, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating with a whaling establishment and jetty, built there for the 
service of bay-whaling parties during the seasons of such pursuit. Below 
lies the town, built upon a limestone mass, which affords abundant and 
excellent material for walls and houses. 

On the south side of this town—the north having the waters of the 
river—is a small bay, well sheltered by the headland before mentioned, 
and deep enough for boats of considerable tonnage. Here goods are 
usually landed, and then, if not bonded at the customs, transshipped to 
Perth, the capital. The custom-house is placed at the deepest recess 
of this small bay, and all shipping business is thus transacted without 
the delay which might otherwise be occasioned by the distance of the 
seat of government from the seaport. ‘The principal street is the High- 
street, which, with the handsome little church at its extremity, several 
excellent and commodious inns—which have brought great credit among 
travellers—stores, and private dwellings, presents a very orderly and 
respectable figure from the summit of the massive stone steps rising 
above the entrance to the tunnel. From this street branch off several of 
minor importance, containing nevertheless some well-built cottages and 
small dwellings, though blocked up in a measure by the sandy accumu- 
lations left there in years past by the waters of the river. 

The chief traffic of this small township being confined to the shipping, 
which is at present comparatively small in numbers, it cannot be expected 
for some years at least to rise to much importance. _ Its incidents are few, 
and, like all colonial seaports, the most usual are derived from the 
characteristic interludes which distinguish the life of the sailor from the 
every-day existence of those placid mortals who live “on dry land.” It 
is a sad thing to say, but it is no less true, that the tar of blue water, he 
of long voyages, appears to consider the shore of most countries as alone 
taking part in the share he has of this world in general, so far as it 
administers to the delights of intoxication. Hence Freemantle is but a 
spot upon the chart of his existence; and that white, blank-looking land- 
mark we have described, the temporary fulfilment of his indulgences. It 
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is. moreover such a clever trap for the helmless devotee at the shrine of 
Bacchus, that we cannot refrain from exposing ‘its snares. 

What is it that arrests the attention of the passers-by, turns every 
head to one particular point, and distorts every face with a vacant, gaping 
smile? It isa son of Neptune, making short boards (tack upon tack) 
towards the spot where he would fain believe the boat is moored to convey 
him back to toil and discipline. Alas! he has already passed the last 
turning which leads to the jetty, and nothing but blank walls on either 
hand tend towards the entrance of the tunnel, and those fatal steps which 
are the very meshes of his destiny. The tunnel is not his : he is 
sufficiently conscious for that. The steps lead somewhere—probably to 
fresh air, or repose. The crowd, who are in the secret—for there are few 
specials in that region—follow the .victim in their gaze as he slowly 
mounts. At the summit he is received by the lord of the castle, and 
urged some few steps farther to an open door ; another flies back at. his 
approach, and Jack finds himself—with natives, and unsteady characters 
—the tenant of an octagonal building, reared like a castle of-indolence, 
near to which is the misty vale of remorse and punishment. 

There never was a common sailor yet who knew rightly how to appre- 
ciate a foreign region, save in the landof dreams. His transactions 
are with the extortionate, and his ijast with the representative of the law. 
Freemantle is by no means proverbial for what we may rightly term 
accumulated drunkenness, but, like other members of the same category, 
the episodes in its monotonous existence are furnished -in. the freaks of 
those to whom the shore is a glad refuge and a joyful relaxation. 

The chief society here is confined to the circle moving around the 
worthy government resident and magistrate; and boating, fishing, with 
occasional visits to Perth, make up the sum of amusements. There is 
always a change occurring in the temporary sojourn of traders and 
others visiting the port, which relieves it in a great degree of the dulness 
incidental to such places. The climate is extremely healthy and de- 
lightful ; and, apart from the summer glare of the white rock upon which 
it is built, this is a desirable residence enough; in the latter case the 
eyes should always be protected by coloured glasses, which are easily 
procured. No more agreeable lounge could be taken anywhere than 
upon the summit of Arthur’s Head at sunset. The far expanse of ocean, 
broken at three distinct points by the islands lying off the shore ;. the 
ever-rolling thunder of the surge upon the beach, extending as far. as 
the eye can reach ; the giant swell, which rises like a second horizon, and 
then curls over the rocks and reefs which lie around this island cluster, 
give a solemn melancholy to the spirit of more than ordinary. character. 
A calm hour on such a coast is more exquisite in effect than one 
upon the far unbroken expanse of ocean. The usual murmuring sounds 
of breakers are at rest; the stilltiess of the air and of the deep is broken 
alone by that occasional burst of slow-moving thunder which issues from. 
the rocks and limestone fissures, as the mighty mass of waters, before 
unchecked, resents as it were the resistance of the main. The sea- 
breeze, which in the afternoon is usually very strong, -is. gradually ex- 
piring, and a balmy atmosphere shedding around. 

The population is estimated at about 450 souls—quite enough for the 
wants of the place; and there is every convenience for the site of a.con- 
siderable township at some future period, as well as an abundant supply 
of water. In fine, should the steamer, which is expected to replace-the 
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government schooner Champion, arrive within the present year, a very 

ey spring up between that country and the East. 

visitors, who are alone rred from visiting these colonies on 

aceount of the uncertainty and delay of all communication with them, 

will be found but too glad to avail themselves of a climate so admirably 
to revigorate their failing constitutions. 

So mueh for the little township of Freemantle: let us now direct our 
steps to the capital. The communication between them is kept up 
either by the road which crosses the river or by a ferry near Rocky 
Bay, or by the river itself. The road, owing to its sandy nature, is only 
used by horsemen, but a few hundred pounds judiciously laid out 
thereon might render it in every way servieeable to traffic of all de- 
scriptions. Therefore it is that the river is the more frequently resorted 
to of the two as a means of conveyance: passage-boats leave Perth 
every morning at an —e hour, — a afternoon, and 
carrying passen uggage, and goods. small steamer would 
answer easthlinghe wall and is very much needed, as she could make 
several ttips during the day ; whilst, by the present mode of conveyance, 
you have to wait the change of wind from land-breeze in the morning 
to sea-breeze in the afternoon, and are often put to much inconvenience 
when these fail. 

The scenery of the Estuary of the Swan, after you pass Rocky Bay, 
and open out the splendid sheet of water of great depth in places, 
ealled Melville Water, is picturesque, diversified, and pleasing. There 
is a good deal of timber upon the banks, and though the land is sandy 
and of a limestone character, still it is not bleak and bare, as people 
imagine in this country; for there is a virtue in sandy soils, which, some 
day or other, will be rightly understood and appreciated by mankind. 
The town of Perth is a 4 delightfully situate; and as soon as the 
inhabitants complete their roads and streets, by mixing clay and other 
materials with the sand—for it is on sand-hills overlying a stratum of 
excellent clay and brick-edrth—a more pleasant township will not be 
found in any part of Australia. In front is a reach of the estuary, called 
Perth Water, communicating by a narrow channel with Melville Water 
at the foot of Mount Eliza, which is a high mount, decreasing in 
elevation as’ it curves round and joins the hills upon which Perth is built. 
This reach is about a quarter of a mile broad, and affords a delightful 
and constant recreation to the townspeople in the shape of boat-sailing. 
Fish is abundant in this river: the qualities of the fish of the south are, 
however, not very praiseworthy ; some are very palatable, and make up 
in quantity what is deficient in quality. Game is not very plentiful in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; the ravages of years will of eourse pro- 
duce this; nevertheless, on the lakes which lie around Perth are large 
quantities of wild fowl—ducks, teal, swans, pigeons, and parrots of every 
hue. The natives are the chief purveyors of the latter ; they will at any 
time go out with your gun and a few charges, and invariably return with 
a supply of some sort or other. But, apart from this, the small settlers, 
who are in the habit of visiting the town almost daily with vegetables, 
butter, and other produce, have usually game of some kind to dispose of. 

Perth cnminetide an extensive view over the expansive waters of the 


estuary, and of the country towards the interior which is backed at 
by the Darling range, the highest hills of which are generally 
about 700 feet above the level of the sea. Its principal streets lie 
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parallel with the banks of Perth Water ; they are of considerable width, 
and. from them branch off at right angles other smaller streets. The only 
drawback to the position of Perth lies in the character of the soil ; it 
is watered abundantly, and commands an excellent view of the scenery 
of the river; is refreshed by sea-breezes, and possesses many very beau- 
tiful walks, particularly b gardens which lie at the base of Mount 
Eliza as well as on its sides. The latter spot is celebrated for quantities 
of fruit, graperies, and banana clusters ; and in the summer season is a 
very favourite resort of the inhabitants and the settlers, although the 
latter grow by this time plenty for their own consumption. e shall 
have oceasion to speak of the vine and olive, and its prospects there, by 
and by; but we cannot refrain, when alluding to Mount Eliza and its 
pleasant walks, to which for some years we faithfully devoted ourselves 
morning and. evening, from here stating distinctly, and without any reser- 
vation whatever, that if any benevolent individual in this country should 
wish to give the inhabitants of Perth a pleasant walk—a retired, recrea- 
tive spot—he will grant such small funds as may be necessary to make a 
clay path from the top of the main street to its summit, traversing the 
extent thereof, and nding to join the path which already winds 
round the skirts of the excellent gardens we have described. 

So far as public —— are concerned, it may be said to make a 
very fair show. The church of St. John, now complete in every portion 
except the tower, is built in the most conspicuous part of the town, 
flanked on each side, with more utility than taste, by the barracks of 
the military. Immediately in front of the church is a large plot of 
ground, which in a few years will present a highly ornamental appear- 
ance, as it is intended for a public garden; and steps have long since 
been taken to furnish it with rare plants and shrubs, as well as with plan- 
tations of olives,’and other productions of more immediate use to the 
settlement. To the right of this square, facing the church, stands the 
building erected for the various offices of government: it is sufficiently 
large for the purposes to which it applies, and there can only be one 
melancholy feature connected with it—and that is, that its systematic 
organisation should extend its benefits at the present time to so meagre 
a population. Behind this, and close to the banks of the estuary, stands 
the court-house; and a few yards beyond, a large and handsome building 
devoted to the commissariat, yet serving at the same time for a bonded 
store much needed by the local traders. In addition to these public 
buildings may be seen a Roman Catholic church, Wesleyan and Inde- 
pendent chapels and schools, and many handsome brick houses, the 
property of private individuals. The latter, by their general appear- 
ance and internal comforts, have been known to elicit numerous excla- 
mations: of surprise from casual visitors from the neighbouring colonies; 
and we remember one individual remarking to the effect, that the 
townspeople of Perth seemed to have begun where other folks usually 


left off, inasmuch as they had paid more attention to the comforts of - 


their houses than to the primary object of colonists—namely, the cultiva- 
tion of land. Be this as it may, a feature of true comfort is not to be 
despised; and it is, therefore, a favourable testimony to the civilisation 
at least of Western Australia. From the isolated positions of most of 
the houses in rising colonial towns, there is a meagreness and irregularity 
which take off much from their general effect; hence Perth usually 
appears smaller than it actually is. Where allotments remain of the 
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iginal size, and have not been parcelled off for building purposes, the 
beilding, whatever it may be, thereon is surrounded by garden ground. 
This is more especially the case with those allotments which immediately 
front the estuary of the Swan; nearly all of which have been cultivated 
with assiduous care, and present, with numberless varieties of fruit trees, 
lengthened trellises of vines, in some instances extending the full length 
of the allotments. On these trellises there have been known to grow, 
season after season, huge bunches of grapes, weighing, to speak within 
bounds, from two-and-twenty to four-and-twenty pounds, of full flavour 
and development. The learned and highly-esteemed commissioner of 
the civil court of the eclony, W. H. Mackie, Esq., is the presiding genius 
of the flower-garden there ; and, added to great perseverance and zeal 
has this gentleman made a considerable sacrifice of time and money, for 
the purpose of ensuring, even in the early days of the settlement, an 
abundant supply of those wants which we all derive from the bounties of 
the vegetable kingdom. . Vine-cuttings, olive-plants, the choicest herbs 
and fruits, have been imported to an extent which may justify the statement 
that little more is now required than a periodical replenishing of stocks. 
So much for the adornment and comforts of this littie township. The 
pursuits of the people are similar in feature to those of almost every 
colonial town ; there is a good sprinkling of stores and public-houses ; 
the streets, formerly presenting a surface of pure sand, are already in 
process of formation into firm and compact roadways, while pathways of 
clay and lime have, years since, been formed for the convenience of pedes- 
trians ; there is a handsome town jetty which runs out for a considerable 
distance into the. shallow waters of the estuary, where boats land their 
passengers and cargoes, and this, in antipodeal contrast with the great 
per at Brighton, is become the fashionable evening promenade. The 
argest public work, however, and one that may be truly styled a work, is 
the causeway, which extends for nearly three-quarters of a mile across 
the flats and islands immediately above the junction of the Swan with its 
estuary. ‘This is formed by alternate roadways and bridges, extending 
from island to island and from flat to flat: the powerful construction of 
these timber bridges, and the immense quantities of clay and soil con- 
veyed thither for the formation of the roadways, render the whole an 
undertaking rather gigantic in expense and toil tor so small a community. 
The object of it was to gain a more speedy and direct communication 
with the town of Guildford.and the interior, so that a safer and more 
expeditious transit of. produce from all parts of the country might arise 
than, the old road used in early years, and assisted by a ferry, afforded. 
A toll is demanded for the purpose of keeping it in repair, as it is not 
only subject to the usual wear and tear of settlers’ drays, but is annually 
damaged and the soil washed away by the floods, which prevail more or 
less during the rainy season. The government house, the residence of 
his Excellency, for the time being, is a long and somewhat dreary-looking 


- structure ; its portico is the only attempt at architectural embellishment, 


while the interior, gives yery restricted accommodation. Its ‘defects in this 
regard; are,;in,a@ measure; compensated by an excellent piece of garden 
und, which in Mr, Hutt’s time was highly creditable to the place 3 it 

as, moreover, a carriage-drive in front, surrounding a lawn, with its 
flower-beds.in.the centre, and, on either hand is a choice plantation of 
goodly. indigenous shrubs, whose effect :is heightened during the petiods 
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when they put forth their variegated blossoms. 
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Two newspapers are published weekly in Perth—the Inquirer and 
Gazette ; they are controlled by no censorship of the government (the 
' most perfect liberty of the press prevailing), and, guided alone by the 
good sense of the people, seldom abuse their power. |The most im- 
portant public society existing is the Vineyard Society, and it is yearly 
increasing, both in favour and usefulness, with the sure pro ive state 
- of the colony. A private lending library is also established, and the 
wants of the population in this respect are amply supplied through works 
and pamphlets in the possession of the various religious bodies. There 
are two Masonic lodges in Perth, and a small benevolent club for the 
labouring ‘population, styled the “Sons of Australia Benefit Society.” 
Annual races and race-balls are held; and in fact, as far as the means of 
the people will permit, amusements and diversions are pretty abundant. 

Let those who feel that, casting aside the habits and conflicting parade 
of highly-wrought civilisation, they can bear the roughs and the smooths 
of primitive colonial life? picture to themselves the many harmless and 
healthful enjoyments which spring up in the new field which nature has 
planned for them, beneath the bright sky and stimulating atmosphere of 
Australia. That great and universally lauded blessing—health, without 
which nothing is good, nothing is sufficing, dwells beneath these skies ; 
and for the rest, the mind must seek it among the materials on which it 
lives. It might startle many, viewing man’s real enjoyments through 
the glittering curtains of fashionable life, seeking their sum of happi- 
ness in these and these alone, to see (a very common o¢cufrence in our 
colonies) the master of an inland grazing or farming establishment toil- 
ing into Perth rough clad, covered with dust and perspiration, and urging 
with whip and lungs the tardy movements of a — of oxen bringing his 
proece to market; and then, a few hours after his arrival in town, to be- 

10ld the son of toil clad in the vestures of the easy and pert citizen, making 
his rounds to pay his respects to the ladies or families of his acquaintance, 
from whom the same amount of smiles, the same amount of courte 
and genuine hospitality, is elicited. It is a great thing, and one we 
worthy of serious thought, that domestic laurels are yet in this world to 
be earned by the sweat of man’s brow—that labour is yet to be found to 
dignify rather than debase. That primitive mode of existence, to which 
none dare aspire in civilised Europe, finds a home and a name in our 
colonies—a home never violated by vanity or prejudice, a name ever che- 
rished with simple patriotic fervour. 

Such is but a part ef the general aspect of society there; and though 
many may lustily cry out against it, many will on the contrary inwardl 
respond to it. Thousands in wisdom and foresight sigh for such a mode 
of existence; and again the multitude declares, “ This is not our expecta- 
tion—such is not our destiny—we will have one squeak more for it here 
ere we quit.” As no one, however, can be long deceived in point of 
benefits to be derived from emigration, we freely and frequently warn them 
of this state. It is the same in all our settlements, be they in Africa, 
America, or Australia. When we leave the mother country, we leave 
the gardens of life and enter upon the desert, which is to be reclaimed as 
of yore, and rendered like unto the former: this is our lot, this the pur- 

rt and intent of the change we seek. Let us apply it always to our 
uture practice. 

The society of Perth and the neighbouring farming establishments on 
the Swan has been justly extolled. It consists, as usual to these settle- 
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ments, chiefly of the officers of government and the military, mingled 
with selections from private occupations and callin When the Legis- 
lative Council is in session, as the Americans vidah cig there is of course 
more gaiety and intercourse. We declare the society there to have been 
justly extolled, because it has all along shown, amid the most disparaging 
circumstances and the greatest vicissitudes of fortune, a strong and 
determined spirit to resist the slightest advances of that retrograda- 
tion which is but too often presumed to be the result or the effect of 
colonial life. Perth has been more particularly favoured in this re- 
spect by the high character and respectability of the occupiers of farms 
and estates upon the Swan, with whom a constant and almost daily inter- 
course is kept up. Though, in th» early days of the settlement, the 
thing was at times a little overdone, and a good deal of neglect arose 
from like causes, still we never heard of those serious charges which were 
registered against many flourishing sister settlements; there is not a 
word said of paving roads with champagne bottles, or indulging in 
mosaics with the corks appertaining thereto: a good deal of that nectar 
may have been shed, but they are grown wiser now, and use their past 
follies as merr de moral tales, for the behoof of the generations which 
succeed them. A man of retired natural habits may, with the assistance 
of kind correspondents in the mother country, cultivate literature and a 
en with as much zest and profit almost as if he were in the old 
world instead of the new. Ina climate bright and elastic, it is probable 
that the stores thus treasured in his mind may be turned to more valuable 
account as tue interests of his adopted land press more and more upon his 
; and with comparatively unbounded leisure, he may more steadily 

and earnestly apply himself to a work which is one of a high destiny, 
however lightly the general run of mortals may esteem it. Thus an 
edueated class of settlers is more estimable in its positive effect upon the 
rising generation in the colony than on the present tone of the adult 
portion of its population, although the latter is a desideratum beyond 
ice. Wherever that better class exist, whether every portion of it 
amperttbiey rape thing not to be expected—or whether the change shall 
have been rather cross-grained, it is an earnest, to all those who may be 
desirous to emigrate, that one of the great barriers is removed—one so 
formidable, and justly so, to the refined majority, who look with a wistful 
eye upon our colonies. Perth may not be more blest in this matter than 
many other places, but in point of numbers she will not yield to any. 
In communities like those of our colonies there is little but the force of 
public opinion to keep the various dispositions and characters there in 
check ; the military and civil authority combined would be more than a 
farce in most of them; and it is needless to point out the obvious grounds 
for cherishing and encouraging the emigration of that better class, the 
seeds of which are as yet but too lightly sprinkled over the soil. There 
are but two constables in Perth, and we sincerely believe that the majority 
of its inhabitants are scarcely conscious of the fact; the duties of one 
are too intimately allied to the petty courts to save him from notoriety ; 
but in any event his berth is a sinecure. People im colonial towns get 
more frequently into discredit -with their storekeepers than with the 
ernment ; their love of dress and a little “ showing off” distinguishing 
them from the hardy and often primitively-clad folks of the country. 
There are heartburnings in these sunny spots, as there are in all English 
country towns—with this difference, however, in favour of the former, that 
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a union of hands and hearts is more deeply important to the colonists : they 
are embarked in one great cause, which inseparably connects all their 
“resources ; there is their individual advancement, but that can only pro- 
ceed with that of the country itself ; unlike the former, they have pur- 
suits of a higher nature—bonds of a patriotic form, indispensable and 
indissoluble. There are many vicissitudes, notwithstanding, which occur 
‘to even the better class of emigrants, affecting their social grade and 


condition in the colony; and these, unhappily, too frequently owe birth 


to the towns. Too many are apt to lose caste, as it were, and sink below 
the station they formerly held, and to which they are fairly entitled in 
the colony. It is therefore essentially necessary that the emigrant should 
procure letters. of introduction on leaving the shores of his native land, 
and exercise a greater amount of vigilance over his actions on arrival; as, 
through want of caution among a people whose habits are new to him, 
and a have found by experience themselves the necessity of an ordeal 
of this description, colonists are apt to be both weary and distrustful of 
a connexion which it is easier to form than to shake off. As a general 
rule, it may be taken that the most unbounded hospitality and kindliness 
await each stranger on his arrival; and it is for him to guard on his own 
part against those premature associations which in future decide the 
position he is to take up in the social scale, and which must, according to 
these circumstances, either enliven or embitter the path of his future 
career. 

We now leave, though somewhat reluctantly, the capital of Western 
Australia, and will pass on into the interior, there to describe the locali- 
ties and modes of living of the most important class in a colony—the 
settlers. Crossing the causeway already spoken of, we enter upon the 
road to Guildford. But the river beyond Perth, as far even as its junc- 
tion with the Avon, is closely settled. The rich alluvial soils of its 
banks would alone support a considerable population : at the present 
hour they are not worked to the extent they are susceptible of, in con- 
sequence of the deficiency of feed for stock on the back-runs attached to 
each grant ; and labour is as yet too expensive to permit the majority of 
farmers forming stations for cattle within the hills, whilst, at the same 
time, the important item of manure would thus be lost to their farms. 
Guildford is a small township, about eight miles from the capital ; it is 
situated upon the banks of the Swan and its tributary the Helena. It 
is more the halting-station of settlers when on a visit to Perth, as it saves 
them a vast deal of teouble and delay; so that they rest their teams, 
and any purchases they may make for their establishments can be for- 
warded by boats, which leave either place daily. Unlike Perth, it is built 
upon a solid surface of clay, mingled in parts with a red loam ; and, 
owing to the facilities of water communication, may in time form a con- 
siderable township. There is a church here, and several small inns. 
The Upper Swan has its district church also. A steam flour-mill is also 
established, and this has been found most useful, not only to the imme- 
diate district, but many in the interior. 

Such are the circumstances of town-life. Let us rise with early dawn, 
saddle our horses, and ascend the Darling range, taking our course “over the 
hills,” as the settlers have it, and, leaving the ceremonials of the capital 
behind, track our way towards the homesteads of the Bush, which mark 
right well.the courage and perseverance of those adventurous pioneers of 


the prolific wilderness of Australia. 
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LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848,.* 


Tuere will be no want of historians of the last French Revolution. 
We have had the pitiful spectacle of a knot of demagogues usurping for 
a brief moment imperial power and divine rights, presented to us in 
scornful but just language by the legitimist Capefigue. We have also 
had the apologetic confessions of the conspirator Caussidiére ; the ex- 
travagances of the ‘Luxembourg commission, with an armed and paid 
mob for a Pretorian guard, are yet, we are told, to be depicted by 
Louis Blanc himself ; and it is not improbable that the majority of the 
leadmg actors in the scene will present us with their own views of the 
particular parts which they took in the Revolutionary Melodrama. It 
was fitting that he who, by his talent and reputation, was placed at the 
head of the Provisional Government, although he did not virtually 
oceupy the presidential chair, should be among the foremost in this race 
of democratic egotism. Lamartine is not the man to give way before 
even the force of eircumstances. It might have been thought that ex- 

rience had taught him by this time the impossibility of a republic in 

rance, the misery induced by sudden change, and the folly and wicked- 
ness of democratic agitation. Not in the least: he is confident of 
French regeneration, and as ripe for revolution as on that greatest day 
of his life, when, preceded by a drunken drum-boy? and a half-naked 
flag-bearer, he transferred the seat of government from the Chamber of 
Deputies to the Hotel de Ville. ‘“ France,’’ he exclaims, “is young. 
She will wear out yet numerous forms of government, before the strong 
intellectual life with which God has endowed the French race shall be 
used up.” 

A Lilosopher who sees nothing but progress in revolutions, naturall 
Frterc m the revolution of 1848 as a continuation of the first, “ wit 
fewer elements of disorder and more elements of progress. In both one 
and the other it was a moral idea exploding in the world. That idea is 
the people—the people, which disengaged itself, in 1789, from servitude, 
ignorance, privileges, prejudice, and an absolute monarchy ; the people 
which, in 1848, disengaged itself from the oligarchy of a small number, 
and from a representative monarchy with too limited proportions.” 

Lamartine passes over the preliminaries of the revolution with a 
delicate sense of what is due to the living; and, speaking of Louis 
Philippe, he says, ‘‘ Between the throne and exile there is the same 
distance as between life and death; but exile and old age command from 
the hearts of men even more respect than the tomb.” Of Thiers, 
Guizot, Odilon Barrot, &c., he also says, summarily : 

“All these men live by our sides, some still in power, others put aside 
or in exile. It would be either rash or cowardly to condemn them. 
Time has not placed them in the position in which to judge them with 
impartiality. «Truth exists only in the distance. We should risk, in 
characterising them at the present moment, either failing in respect, or 

ing what is due to their exile.. It is sufficient to name them.” — ° 
‘the “explosion of an idea,” as Lamartine calls the revolution, 
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‘the nation,” he tells us, “was calm upon the surface, anxious in its depths. 
There was a kind of remorse for its prosperity, which did not permit it 
to enjoy that prosperity in peace. She felt that, one by one, they were 
taking from her in her sleep all the philosophic truths of the revolution 
of ’89. Her happiness seemed to he the price of an apostacy.” It 
would be difficult. to select a sentence more characteristic of the evil 
spirit that a perverted education and a material philosophy have given 
poevlerity to in France. The nation could not enjoy the prosperity and 

appiness which it had pleased God to vouchsafe to it, Seoligh it 
fancied that the philosophic truths of ’89 were being stolen. As if any 
truths could be philosophical which did not allow a nation to appreciate 
and to enjoy peace and prosperity ! : 

“The Republic,” Lamartine tells us, ‘is the involuntary work of the 
parliamentary coalition of 1840, and of the coalition of agitation in 1848, 
M. Guizot and M. Thiers made the first, MM. Duvergier de Hauranne 
and Barrot and their friends made the second, and were, without knowing 
it, the real authors of the Republic.” 

Thus, according to Lamartine, those who came into power were not 
the authors of the explosion: if so, how can he claim to be the expression 
of the moral idea which produced the explosion? Flocon and Ledru 
Rollin, he admits, made at the opposition banquets speeches which were 
the forerunners of a revolution that was already accomplished in the minds 
of their followers; but “some men of the parliamentary opposition, who 
entertained their own particular opinions (de nuances isolées), as . Messrs. 
Thiers, Dufaure, and Lamartine, scrupulously abstained from appearing 
at these banquets.” | 

It is necessary to observe that the author of the “ Histoire de la Révo- 
lution de 1848” always speaks of himself simply as Lamartine. In 
eyery page we find Lamartine was called upon to do this, or Lamartine 
todo that. The egotism of democracy could scarcely be carried further. 
One of the opposition banquets, hitherto cautiously avoided, was, it 
appears, destined to create a greater sensation than any other. This 
was the banquet given to M. de Lamartine by his fellow-citizens of 
Macon, to congratulate him upon the success of the ‘“ Histoire de Giron- 
dins.”” After a history of the work in question, we are told that Lamar- 
tine took this opportunity of revealing his thoughts to his country: 
‘“‘ He spoke like a man, devoted mind and heart to the cause of the li 
of the human mind, and of the progress of organised democracy.” This 
speech, which fills up a considerable gap in the “ History of the Revolu- 
tion,” we are told, expressed the real thoughts of the nation—‘“ it was 
the faithful interpretation of the public idea, the prophetic cry of the 
soul of the whole country. All that went beyond this language went 
in advance of the time.” obi) 

There was already, at the time of the banquets, Lamartine avers, a 
struggle between those who wished to ameliorate and those who wished 
to destroy. The impulses of the people as usual went beyond the point 
marked out by the men of politics. ‘Reason or. ambition calculates: 
passion flows over. The people are always carried away ion.” 


' passion. 
The chamber was convoked at the end of 1847., M. Guizot felt himself 


secure in, his own self-confidence, and the con of the vulgar, which 
so..particularly characterised him. The ming elt himself sufficientl 
strong to be able to brand those who attended ‘the banquets as hosti 
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and blind. This furnished.a text to the opposition, and the discussion 
upon the king’s speech was violent and clamorous. Lamartine, we are 
told, argued that government should limit, but not » the right of 
meeting; and the great majority of the chambers ap his words. 
These words, it is needless to say, as well as all that M. de Lamartine 
wrote and said during the bustling days of the Revolution, are given at 
length in this “ Hi of the Revolution.” The more open and reso- 
lute opposition speeches of Thiers, Odilon Barrot, and others upon the 
same occasions, are passed over in silence. 

The more hostile members of the opposition determined upon a ban- 

uet especially to test the strength of government. Government declared 
that it would resist by force. The opposition met at a restaurateur’s on 
the Place de la Madeleine, to discuss whether they should give way, and 
become thus politically annihilated, or whether they should go on, and 
thus risk what they did not wish—a revolution. Lamartine now comes 
out in a new character: he publishes a speech of considerable length, in 
which he advocates resistance. ‘ Such,” he says, “were the words of 
Lamartine. Enthusiasm, rather than reflection, drew them from him.” 
Lamartine had-up to that time carried his scruples so far as to blame 
openly the — of banquets as a prime to revolutionists. At the 
last moment he appeared to change his language. “ It was no longer a 
question of a reform-banquet, but the right of legal meetings, contested 
by ministers with open violence.” The banquet, it is now unnecessary 
to say, did not take place; and Lamartine blames himself for provoking 
resistance, in the same peculiar style that he at other moments places 
himself forward as the axis upon which the revolutionary wheel was 
moving. ‘ Lamartine,” he says, “left much to chance. Virtue never 
gives up anything, save to prudence, when the repose of states and the 
ives of men are in the scale. He tempted God and the people. Lamar- 
tine has since reproached himself for this fault. It is the only one that 
weighed heavily on his conscience during the whole course of his political 
life.” , 

When, the next morning, amidst the crowds that had congregated 
without, and the 55,000 men that were in arms in and around Paris, M. 
Odilon Barrot deposited on the president’s table the formal act of accu- 
sation against the ministry, Lamartine corroborates what was reported 
at the time in the papers, that Guizot left his seat, advanced to the table, 
read the paper, and smiled at it in contempt. “ He had,” says Lamar- 
tine, “ both. read and written a great deal of history. His strong and 
lofty mind was familiarised with, and took pleasure in, its great dramas. 
His eloquence anxiously availed itself of occasions which would sound in 
future times. His looks challenged the fight. He braved an accusation 
against which he was defended within the walls of the Chambers by a 
majority, and without by a monarchy and an army.” 

ight came, and no blood had flowed. Hopes of a ministerial change 
quieted the public mind. The troops bivouacked in the streets and 
squares. A few resolute republicans had, however, grouped themselves 
in the kind of artificial citadel, called the Cloister of St. Méry, in the 
heart of Paris. The number has beer estimated at not more than 400 
or 500. Another detachment disarmed the post of National Guards at 
the Batignolles during the night, and fired the guard-house. As morn- 
ing broke, the barricades radiating from the. church of St. Méry as a 
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centre, kept multiplying and advancing further and further, as it were, 
under the feet of the army. The National Guard, summoned at a late 
hour, assembled legion after legion, but it remained neutral. Placing 
itself between the people and the army, it acted as a shield to the revo- 
lutionary party. 

‘Lamartine appears, in this account of the first day of the revolution, to 
be attenuating circumstances on the one hand, and confounding time on 
the other. It is evident he writes from what passed before his eyes in 
the Chambers alone. There had been riots all the day ; there had been 
skirmishing in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and barricades erected and 
overthrown. Iron railings had been torn down for weapons and de- 
fence, and the National Guard had been called out on the evening of 
Tuesday. 


Such (says M. de Lamartine) was the state of Paris at daybreak on the 24th 
of February. The troops, wearied at seeing no enemy, and yet feeling hostility 
every where, stuck faithfully, yet gloomily, to their posts. Generals and officers 
spoke in low tones to one another of the inexplicable indecision of events. At 
the outlets of the main streets groups of horsemen were to be seen, wrapped in 
their grey cloaks, sword in hand, and stationary for the last thirty hours, their 
horses sleeping under their burthens, and shivering with cold and hunger. Aide- 
de-camps were alone seen passing occasionally, carrying orders and counter- 
orders from one part of Paris to another. In the distance, in the direction of 
the Hotel de Ville, and in the deep and tortuous labyrinths of the surrounding 
streets, the sound of musketry was heard; but it appeared to diminish, and 
to be finally silenced as the day advanced. The people were not numerous in 
the streets. They appeared as if they wished to allow the invisible spirit of 
revolution, and that small body of obstinate men who were dying for them in 
the heart of Paris, to have the fighting to themselves, It seemed as if there 
was a secret password—a mysterious intelligence between the mass of people and 
the group of republicans; and which communicated to the one, “ Resist for a few 
hours longer,” and to the others, “ You are not wanted in the struggle; enough 
French blood will be sacrificed. The genius of revolution fights for all. 
Monarchy is on the precipice. It only requires to be pushed. Before sunset, the 
Republic will have triumphed.” 


The fortunes of the day lay in the dispositions of the National Guard. 
This civic body was opposed, almost to a man, to M. Guizot; it would 
not take an active part, therefore, against the opposition, but it awaited 
quietly that a new ministry should be announced, and affairs should 
resume their pristine aspect of tranquillity. It was the same at the 
Chambers—a change of powers was felt by every one to be imminent, 
but few suspected a changer€ government. 


One of those men, to whom Providence reserved a place in the events that 
were ‘about to follow, did not as yet foresee the catastrophe which was going to 
swallow up the monarchy in a few hours. That man was Lamartine. 

Lamartine was son of a provincial gentleman,, dwelling on the banks of the 
Saone. 

His early youth had been passed in obscurity. He had spent it in study, in 
travel, in country retreats. He had conversed much with nature, with books, 
with his own heart, and with his thoughts. He had been brought up in hatred 
of the Empire. Such a servitude was glorious only without; within, it was 
mournful and full of degradation. The study of Tacitus embittered his feelings 
against this new Cesar. Sprung from a military race, that was at once religious 
and royalist, Lamartine, with all the sons of the old provincial nobility, became 
one of the king’s guards at the restoration of the Bourbons. Impatience, and 
disgust of service in time of peace, led him to withdraw. He resumed his inde- 
pendent habits and his wanderings about the world. Poems, that came from him 
almost involuntarily, had spread! his fame far and wide. This precocity led to 
his being distinguished by the politicians of the day; and, under their auspices, 
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he entered upon a diplomatic career. His opinions, liberal and constitutional like 

those of his family, had displeased the court. His independence militated against 

his ee, t was not till 1830 that he was appointed minister-plenipoten- 
y in Greece. 

After the revolution of July he gave in his resignation, out of respect for the 
fallen fortunes of the house of kings that he had served, and from a feeling of 
reserve towards the rising fortunes of the new race. He had spent two years in 
the East. The horizon of the world enlarges thought. The spectacle of the 
ruins of empires pains, but it also fortifies philosophy. Races, ideas, religions, 
and empires are seen, as if from the crest of a range of mountains, to arise, to 
grow up, and to tumble down. People disappear. Nothing more is to be dis- 
tinguished than humanity tracing its course and multiplying its stations on the 
road to the infinite. God is more distinctly seen at the end of this highway of 
the caravans of nations. ‘The mind seeks to obtain some idea of divine wisdom, 
as shown in civilisation; nor is it disappointed. Faith, in an indefinite progress 
in human affairs, obtains a hold. The politics of localities and of the moment 
diminish in importance, and vanish away. He who went forth a man, comes 
back a philosopher. There is no real party but that which attaches itself to 
God. Opinion becomes a philosophy, and politics a religion. Such are the 
results of long journeys and of profound thoughts accomplished in the East. 
The depths of the abyss, and the secrets of the bed of the ocean, are not dis- 
covered till after the ocean itself is dried up. So it is with the records of the 
people: history only comprehends them when they are no more. 


This extract will give an idea of the spirit and style in which this 
great but egotistical work is conceived and written; and Lamartine 
roceeds in the same strain to detail his political principles. ‘“‘ He was 
in favour,” he says, “of the personal intervention of the greatest number 
in state affairs, but not of the subjection of reason and intelligence to 
the sway of numbers. He respected the state, the family, and property ; 
looked upon Communism with horror, and Socialism with pity and 
indignation.” With respect to forms of government, he had written his 
real thoughts upon the monarchical, as opposed to the Republican form, 
in his “ Histoire des Girondins ;”’ and he reproduces it, because, he says, 
‘those peges reveal the man.” According to those views, government 
was, with Lamartine, a question of circumstances rather than one of 
principles. Revolutions, according to him, were only so far good as they 
were profitable to man and te humanity. He was especially in favour of 
separation of church and state, although he elsewhere avers that “ Lamar- 
tine had been created religious, just as the air has been created trans- 
parent.” He loved democracy, because it was justice; he abhorred 
demagogy, because it was the tyranny of the multitude. These were, 
he says, the chief secret feelings which urged him, not to make, but to 
accept a revolution. 

The evening of the 23rd there were illuminations, and joy beamed on 
the countenances, and satisfaction filled the hearts of the people. It was 
known that the king had sent for M. Mole, M. Thiers, and M. Barrot. 
The same small group of Republicans before alluded to alone continued 
hostile. This was the party led on by Lagrange, and by Captain 
Dunoyer. At ten o'clock groups of Republicans of a different class 

n to assemble before the offices of the National. M. Marrast 
them, and Lamartine describes the scene in picturesque and 

tic lang . A still more determined, and a better armed party, 
assembled round the offices of La Réforme. Another motley mass, 
including women and children, came down the central artery of the 
boulevard of the Bastille. At the head of the latter mob was Lagrange. 
‘A man,” Lamartine describes him, “of forty years of age, tall, thin ; 
his curly hair floating on his shoulders; dressed in an old and dirty 
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paletét, and walking with a military step. His arms were crossed upon 
his breast. His head was bent forwards, like a man who is going to 
confront death, and who is marching onwards, proud of the fate that 
awaits him. That man’s eyes, familiar to the crowd, concentrated the 
fire of a whole revolution. His physiognomy too bore the expression of 
a defiance that even disregarded force. His lips, perpetually moving, 
’ were pale and trembling.” 

The three mobs met in the neighbourhood of the Café Tortoni. A 
small detachment, armed with swords and pikes, turned off at the Rue 
de Choiseul, to take the Hotel of Foreign Affairs by the flank, whilst 
the main body should approach it in front. ‘An invisible plan,” observes 
Lamartine ; ‘evidently decided upon these movements. ‘The unanimous 
breath of a revolution raises up the masses ; but conspirators alone can 
rule its movements with so much precision, and thus direct its evolutions,” 
These conspirators have been already named, and a red flag waved before 
them, amidst the smoke of torches. Arrived at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, a battalion of infantry opposed itself to further progress. Upon 
the question of the first musket fired, no one can tell whether at the 
soldiers or the mob—and of which so much has been made, as a shot 
expressly fired at the Republicans by one of themselves, to rouse their 
passions by the sight of blood—Lamartine is in favour of a more simple 
idea—that it was purely accidental.* The soldiers, he said, thought 
that they were attacked, aud without waiting for orders, fired upon the 
mob. Many were wounded, several killed, and the multitude did not 
cease its fight till it had gained the Rue Lafitte ; leaving, says Lamar- 
tine, ‘emptiness, silence, and night, between it and the battalion.” The 
report of this untoward catastrophe spread as quickly as the sound of the 
musketry itself through Paris. ‘ Immense sepulchral cars,” Lamartine 
remarks, ingenuously enough, ‘‘ were at once found, ready horsed, at 
that late hour of night, as if they had been prepared beforehand, to 
parade the corpses throughout the city, and to rouse the fury of the 
populace.” The bodies were so disposed that the arms hung over the 
side, and the open wounds rained blood upon the wheels. One man 
upon the cart itself every now and then lifted up the body of a female, 
to expose it to the eyes of the infuriated mob. Everywhere now’ the 
same ery was heard—“ To arms! to arms!” 

Lamartine’s second book terminates at this epoch of the revolution. 
We miss in it the erection of barricades in the quarters of St. Denis and 
St. Martin, the affair at the place du Caire, Rue de Clery, &c.; the 
declaration of the National Guard in favour of the people, the siege of 
the guard-house, and rescue of prisoners on the Boulevard des Bonnes 
Nouvelles; and the second volley, which is said by some to have followed 
upon the first, in the Rue. de la Paix. 

Whilst the people were busy at their barricades, at which they worked 
without interruption. all night until next morning, there was nota single 
leading street in the capital which was not a fortress, the king was reflect- 
ing, by the sound of the alarm-bells, upon the means of calming what'he 
still considered to be a, mere, riot. Lamartine places’ those reflections ‘in 
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an agreeable point of view. “ He did not disguise from himself,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ that. a dynasty that should reconquer Paris by shells and grape- 
shot, would be ever afterwards besieged there by the horror of the people. 
His field of battle had always been opinion. It was upon that that he 
wished. now to place his dependence. He wished to effect a reconcilia- 
tion by prompt concessions; only, like a cautious and economical poli- 
tician, he bargained with himself and with opinion to obtain the wished- 
for reconciliation with the least possible sacrifice of his system and of his 
dignity.”” 

“Guizot’s last. act: was. to defy opinion by the appointment of Marshal 
Bugeaud to the military command of Paris. But in the middle of the 
night M. Thiers was sent for. His name intimated the triumph of 
opinion over the personal obstinacy of the king. M. Thiers objected to 
the appointment of Marshal Bugeaud, asked for the association of Odilon 
Barrot, and issued a proclamation suspending hostilities. Every thing 
was conceded. When M. Thiers withdrew, Lamartine says that Guizot, 
who had not gone out of the palace, once more visited the king, and 
remained an hour with him in his study. No one knows what took 
place at this last intervie between the king and his minister. “It con- 
sisted,” observes Lamartine, “ possibly more of anticipations of the future 
than of references to the past. Strong wills have illusions, but never 
repent. The genius of M. Guizot lay especially in his will; that will 

ight be broken, but not bent even by the hand of God.” 

n the morning the sense of a great danger had brought together a 
number of honourable men in the Tuileries, who seldom before passed its 
threshold. A tumultuous council was held in the ante-chambers, whilst 
the king, fatigued with the exertions and anxieties of the night, took a 
few hours’ repose without undressing himself. The multitude, increased 
by the schools of Paris, and with them the great barricades of stone, 
kept approaching in the mean time nearer and nearer to the palace. 
The proclamation of M. Thiers was looked upon as a plot. The Place 
du Palais Royal was carried by the people. The affair of the guard- 
house, so disgraceful to the insurgents, and so much dwelt. upon by the 
legitimist Capefigue, is passed over briefly by Lamartine. “Fire,” he 
says, ‘was devouring the guard-house of the Chateau d'Eau, and some 
wounded soldiers, incapable of movement, were expiring, it was said, in 
the flames. All this took place within a few paces of the troops, who 
remained immoveable and asphixiated under the order of chiefs whom 
the king and his minister had forbidden to fight.” The Carousel was, in 
fact, at the time occupied by infantry, cavalry, and artillery. M. Odilon 
Barrot attempted by his presence to arrest. the mob, but in vain. A 
brave officer, Trébois by name, also endeavoured to prevail upon the in- 
surrectionists to withdraw from the vicinity of the palace. 

“What do you ask for?” he inquired, “ what must be done to make you put 
aside those fratricidal arms? Royalty is ready to make every concession that can 
satisfy you. Doyouwantreform? It is promised you. Do you ask for the dis- 
missal of ministers? They are gone. Who are the men in whose hands you deem 
your liberties safe and your wishes gratified? The King has named M. Thiers. 
“Are you satisfied?” “No, no,” answered the crowd. “Shall heappoint M. Barrot?” 
“No, no,” was the answer again. “ But,” resumed the pacificator, “ would you put 


down ow arms if the King called M. de Lamartine to his counsels?” “Lamartine! 
Long live Lamartine!” shouted the multitude. “Yes, yes, that is the man we want. 


Let the King give us Lamartine, and everything may yet be arranged. We have 
confidence in fo a 
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M. de Lamartine would convey by this the idea, that if he had been 
called upon to form a ministry he might have saved the monarchy; and 
he enters into details as to the feelings entertained towards him by Louis 
Philippe, which prevented that monarch availing himself of his services. 
“‘ The prince,” he says, “always spoke of M. de Lamartine as of a 
dreamer, whose wings could never be brought to touch the earth, and 
whose eyes could not discern even the shadow of a reality. The King,” 
he adds, “entertained in that the opinion of the bourgeowsie. The latter 
never pardon certain men for not possessing the mediocrity of the crowd 
or the vices of the time.” It is perhaps questionable to whom history 
will accord the most. accurate judgment in this little discussion between 
an ex-king and an ex-minister of foreign affairs to a provisional govern- 
ment. 

M. Guizot, Lamartine relates, witnessed from the windows of the 
Louvre, where he had been obliged to take refuge, the invasion of the 
Tuileries. The King, still confident of his power to dominate the crisis, 
had joined the family breakfast-table at eleven o'clock. Scarcely was he 
seated, when Messrs. Remusat. and Hauranne burst into the apartment 
with the ominous tidings, that the dragoons were giving over their swords 
and the soldiers their guns to the people, within three hundred paces of 
where they were.. The whole family rose from table. The King hastened.to 
put on his uniform, and rode out, accompanied by the Dukes of Nemours 
and Montpensier and a faithful staff, to review the troops that occupied 
the Carousel and the court-yard of the Tuileries. The King returned 
from this last review full of consternation. His reception had been cold 
in the extreme, and cries of “‘ Vive la Réforme” and ‘‘ A bas les ministres” 
burst like so many revolutionary shells at the very feet of his horse. 
From this moment every step taken was marked by the same indecision 
and doubt. The King did not like to provoke a struggle, nor yet to wait 
for its taking place against his will. He had not decision enough to act, 
and yet he could not acknowledge to himself that without action all was 
lost. M. Thiers added to the difficulties of his situation by resigning his 
portfolio at.the very moment, and recommending M. Barrot. M. Barrot 
sacrificed, by accepting the trust, a popularity of eighteen years in a few 
hours. But Lamartine justly remarks, that it was an act of duty and de- 
votion; a text for raillery for the frivolous minds of the day, but a perma- 
nent title to esteem from an impartial posterity. To indecision succeeded 
distress; and this was earried so far, that Lamartine relates that a national 
guard on duty in the peristyle whispered to the general commanding the 
troops, “‘ General, you should order the soldiers beyond hearing of these 
scenes of grief and mourning. Soldiers ought not to witness the agony 
of kings.” 

This state of things was interrupted by the sound of musketry in the 
Carousel itself; and M. Girardin, “ one of those characters who feel them- 
selves equal to all circumstances and occasions, and are consequently ever 
ready to enter upon the scene where there is danger,” burst into the room. 
In short and brief words, tempered with the utmost respect, the jour- 
nalist told the King that ministerial names were no longer of any use, and 
that there was only one word that could meet the urgency, and that was 
abdication! The King allowed the pen to drop from his hand, and was 
about to discuss the question, but the unpitying journalist allowed him 
no time.” “It. must be,” he said, “ either abdication of the King or ab- 
dication of the monarchy, and there was not a moment to lose in the 
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choice.” He then presented to the King a proclamation, which had been 
previously drawn up, and even sent to press. It contained in four lines : 
** Abdication of the King. Regency of the Duchess of Orleans. Dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers. General Amnesty.” The King hesitated; the 
Duke of Montpensier seconded M. Girardin, and the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe was conciuded by an act of impatience with which the free and full 
convictions of the King had nothing to do. He wrote, “I abdicate in 
favour of my grandson the Count:of Paris. on ! he be happier than I 
have been!” He, however, did not state his wishes with regard to the 
regency. Lamartine says,“ M. Thiers had seconded the thoughts of the 
King, when he had declared himself, with a portion of the opposition, 
against the regency of the Duchess of Orleans. M. de Lamartine had 
energetically supported the right of the mother.” The present moment 
proved, he goes on to say, that he was right. The Duke of Nemours was 
not, in fact, beloved by the people. This mistake of the monarch and of 
M. Thiers, Lamartine, with all other competent historians of the revolu- 
tion, avers to have weighed fatally upon the last hour of the reign. “If, 
instead of throwing to the people this ambiguous abdication, which did 
not explain itself gn the question of the regency, and which left those en- 
gaged in the struggle to imagine the Duke of Nemours behind this abdi- 
cation, M. Girardin, the bearer of this act, had placed before the hearts 
and imaginations of the nation a young widow and a young mother reign- 
ing by favour and by popularity in the name of her son; if that princess, 
beloved and free from all recriminations, had herself appeared in the courts 
of the palace, and presented her child to the adoption of the country, there 
is no doubt but that nature would have triumphed over the people, for 
nature would have found a home in the heart and in the look of every 
combatant.” 

It must be understood that, in saying this, Lamartine stands forth as 
the champion of the Duchess of Orleans, as distinctly as the legitimist 
Capefigue stood forward her opponent—simply on the grounds of differ- 
ence of faith. 

** The Duchess of Orleans, unfortunately,” continues Lamartine, “ re- 
mained at this supreme moment shut up with her children in the apart- 
ments of the place which were devoted to her use. The King dreaded 
the influence of this lady—young, beautiful, and serious, wrapped up in 
her mourning, irreproachable in her conduct, reluctantly exiled from the 
world ; he dreaded that the involuntary radiation of her loyalty, her 
grace, and her mental accomplishments, should draw upon her the 
thoughts of the country, and should expose her to the jealousy of the 
court.” 

M. Girardin, it is to be observed, had always supported in his journal 
with energy and perseverance those rights which Lamartine had vindi- 
eated in the Chambers. The obtaining an abdication in favour of the 
Duchess of Orleans was not, therefore, without meaning. The objects 
proposed failed, however, as had been the case with previous good inten- 
tions, by the omission of the King’s signature to the document. The 
combatants repudiated it asa trap. Such, at least, is Lamartine’s ex- 
planation. It is most probable, however, that the greater portion of the 
fighting men were republicans; and among them also there must have 
been a large body bent on plunder, and who would not have been set 
aside by all the concessions in the world. History seems to show that 
concessions that are not timely and wisely yielded, but that are conceded 
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to the clamour of a mob, never answer any good purpose. The people 
lose respect for those who make them. Consequently concessions never 
end, but must go on at the dictation of an excited people. The question 
then remains, how far concessions can be considered legitimate which are 
not. obtained through the ordinary and constitutional channel—that of 
the people’s representatives. A concession made by a king to a clamour, 
is quite as unconstitutional as an act of tyranny would be, done upon the 
same king’s own responsibility. It is as much the duty of a monarch to 
resist demands so made, as it is to defend his people against a foreign 
enemy. The demands must be referred, even vi e¢ armis, to their pera 
arena of discussion—the houses of parliament. King Louis Philippe 
committed a weakness in signing an abdication presented to him bya 
journalist ; but, as time has shown by the insurrections that succeeded, 
and by the misery that it entailed to France, he also did an injustice to 
the whole of the community, in not putting down by force the mob who 
on this occasion dictated terms to the nation. This is not the view yet 
taken of the case by any French historian, but it will be that which 
posterity will adopt. 

M. de Lamartine gives far more minute details of these last eventful 
moments than any that have hitherto been published. Marshal Bugeaud 
braved the multitude, but returned, it appears, without gaining anything 
but admiration for his bravery. The young General Lamoriciére galloped 
across the Carouse!, and advanced to address the insurgents. His horse 
was shot down, his sword broke in the fall, and he himself was wounded in 
the hand. As a last resource, the King said to Marshal. Gérard, ‘“ Go 
out to these people, and announce to them my abdication.” 

‘The marshal, dressed in a morning coat such as are usually worn b 
citizens, and a round hat on his head, mounted the horse which Marshal 
Bugeaud had just left in the court. General Duchant, a brilliant officer 
of the Empire, celebrated for his martial beauty and his bravery, accom- 
panied Marshal Gérard. They passed the railings, and were received by 
cries of ‘ Long live the brave!’ The old marshal recognised in the crowd 
Colonel Dumoulin, an old officer of the Empire, and an adventurous cha- 
racter, whom the sound of musketry carried away, and to whom move- 
ment gave inspiration ; he called him by name, ‘ Here, my dear Dumoulin, 
here is the abdication of the King, and the regency of the Duchess of 
Orleans, which I bring to the people. Help me to get them accepted.’ 

‘‘ As he said these words, the marshal held out a paper to Colonel Du- 
moulin. But the republican Lagrange, more active than Dumoulin, tore 
the proclamation from the marshal’s hand, and disappeared without com- 
municating it to the people. This movement carried away the regency 
and the throne from the Orleans dynasty.” 

Marshal Bugeaud made a second attempt to turn the insurrectionists 
from their purpose, but without success. He then made his way back to 
the Tuileries, where he had, in the mean time, been superseded by 
Marshal Gérard. 

** What, sire,” he said to the King, “do they dare to advise you to abdicate in 
the midst of an engagement ? Are they not aware that they are counselling you 
more than ruin, shame? Abdication in a calm and deliberate moment may 
sometimes be the safety of an empire, and the wisdom of a king; but abdication 
before the fire of insurrectionists will always have the appearance of weakness; 
and, what is more, that weakness, which your enemies will call cowardice, would 


be useless at the present moment. The battle has begun; there are now no means 
of making that abdication known to the masses that have taken up arms, and 
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who are not to be by a word cast at them from the front ranks. Let us 
re-establish order, then let us deliberate.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed the king, rising up at these words and pressing in his hands 
those of the marshal, “ you forbid me to abdicate, you !” 

“Yes, sire,” replied the brave soldier, with respectful energy, ‘‘ I would counsel 
you not to yield, at least at the present moment, to an advice that will save 
nothing, and which may lose everything.” 

The king’s face grew radiant with joy on seeing his feelings icipated in, 
and authority given to them by the firm and martial attitude of his general. 

“ Marshal,” he said to him, with much emotion, and in an almost supplicating 
manner, “ excuse my having broken your sword in your hands by taking from you 
your command to give it to Gerard. He was more popular than you !” 

“ Sire,” replied General Bugeaud, “let him save your majesty, and I do not 
envy him your confidence.” 

The king no longer approached the table, but appeared to have given up the 
idea of abdication. The various persons and counsellors grouped around were 
filled with consternation at the new turn affairs had taken. They connected 
with that idea, some their safety, others the safety of the kingdom; a few, per- 
chance, secret desires. At all events, all saw in it one of those solutions which 
make a momentary diversion in a crisis, and which relieve the mind from the 
weight of prolonged uncertainty. 

The Duke of Montpensier, the king’s son, who appeared to be more impatient 
of a solution to the difficulty than any one else, pressed his father urgently, and 
endeavoured to induct Mim to adhere to his intentions by gestures that were 
almost imperious. His attitude and his words remained in the memory of those 
present as one of the most painful impressions of the whole scene. The queen 
alone, in this tumult and this rush of timid counsels, preserved the calmness and 
the resolution of a wife, of a mother, and of a queen. After having sided with 
the marshal in condemning a precipitate abdication, she yielded to the pressure 
of opinions, and retired to the recess of a window, from whence she contemplated 
the king, indignation on her lips, and tears in her eyes. 

The king placed the act of abdication in the hands of his ministers, and joined 
the queen. He was no longer king, but no one had legal authority to seize upon 
the power thus abdicated. The people no longer fought against the king, but 
against the monarchy; in one word, it was either too soon or too late. 

Marshal Bugeaud pointed out the fact once more in the most respectful manner 
possible to the king before he took his departure. 

“TI know it, marshal,” answered the king, “ but I do not wish blood to flow any 
longer for my sake.” 

The king was personally courageous. This answer was not, therefore, a mere 
subterfuge by which to cover either his defection or his cowardice. This answer 
must be a consolation in exile, and will be preserved by history. ‘That which God 
approves of, men ought not to condemn. 


Louis Philippe meets, it. will be seen by this extract, with better apolo- 
gists among the men of the revolution, than among the legitimists. 
Lamartine’s earnest vindication of the king’s heart, as so fully attested by 
his reluctance to give orders at any time to enter into actual conflict with 
the people, is more magnanimous, and possibly more just, than Cape- 
figue’s taunts of indecision and incapability. The only thing is, that the 
last moments of the king’s reign belied all his previous acts; so large a 
portion of his power having been up to that time devoted to the accumu- 
lation of armed men around his person, to the erection of forts around 
the capital, and to other purely military means of consolidating the 
dynastic influence. The King, having deposited his sword upon the table, 
and exchanged his uniform for a black coat, took the queen by the arm. 
The latter, Lamartine relates, could not retire without an expression of 
resentment towards M. Thiers. “Oh, sir!” she said, in a bitter tone, 
“you did not deserve so good a king.’ His only revenge is to fly before 
his enemies.” At the last moment the question of the regency remained 
in the same state of indecision. 


At the moment of crossing the threshold of the door, the king turned to the 
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Duchess of Orleans, who had risen to follow him—*“ Héléne,” he said, “do you 
remain.” The princess threw herself at his feet, to beg of him to take her with 
him ; she forgot royalty to think only of the father of her husband. She was no 
longer princess, she was a mother ; but it was in vain. 

M. Crémieux, an eloquent and active member of the opposition, had hastened 
among others to the palace, to give advice at the last crisis, and to place himself 
between the crown and civil war: he hurried at these words towards the king, 
and holding him by the arm—*“ Sire,” he said, in a tone of interrogation that 
insists upon an answer ; “it is perfectly understood, is it not, that the regency 
belongs to Madame the Duchess of Orleans?” 

“No,” answered the king ; “ the law gives the regency to the Duke of Nemours, 
my son. It does not belong to me to change the law; it remains for the nation 
to do in that respect that which may best meet its wishes and ensure its safety.” 
And he continued moving on, leaving behind him a problem. 

“ The regency,” continues Lamartine, “confided to his son, had been one of the 
great anxieties of his reign. He had felt a humiliation in leaving after him the 
government of a few years to a woman, a stranger to his race. Perchance also his 
foresight led him to fear lest the difference of religion that existed between the 
duchess and the nation might bring about trcubles in the state, and might 
engender an aversion to his grandson. The prince, by nature reflective, had had 
upwards of twenty years of exile to mature his reflections upon the future. 
Prudence was the turn of his genius, as it was also its chief defect. It can be 
justly said that three excesses of dynastic prudence were the three principal 
causes of his fall. The fortifications of Paris, which threatened liberty from 
afar ; the marriage of the Duke of Montpensier, in Spain, forerunner of a war 
of succession in a dynastic interest ; and lastly, the regency given to the Duke of 
Nemours, which deprived at this moment the cause of monarchy of the innocence 
of a young woman and the interest of a child—influences that would have been 
infallible with the populace. ; 


The duchess remained for some time on her knees. The carriages had 
been sent for, but the mob had burnt or destroyed them; and the mes- 
senger despatched to order them was killed on the way. It was necess 
to retreat by another road; that offered by the garden of the Tuileries 
was the most accessible. The Duke of Nemours, who had remained 
with the Duchess of Orleans, to diminish the chances of civil war, gave 
orders to the military to withdraw, in order that the palace might be 
occupied by the National Guard. At this moment M. Dupin arrived. 
The duchess exclaimed immediately on seeing him— 

“‘ Ah, sir! what do you eome to say to me ?” 

“‘T come, madam, to say,” replied M. Dupin, “that perchance the 
part of asecond Maria Theresa is reserved for you.” 

‘“‘ Be my guide then, sir,” exclaimed the princess; ‘“‘ my life belongs to 
France and to my children.” 

“ Well, then, let us go; there is not a moment to lose—let us go to 
the Chamber of Deputies.” 

The Duke of Nemours, after having bid his father farewell, and seen 
the last battalion of troops file off by the quays and the garden, returned 
in time to accompany the duchess, who walked to the Chambers, holding 
the Count of Paris by the hand, whilst the other child, the Duke of 
Chartres, was carried in the arms of an aide-de-camp. 

M. Dupin conversed with the duchess on the other side. A few officers 
of the household followed in silence; and a valet of the children, called 
Hubert, formed the whole escort of this regency—a regency which had 
only to travel the distanee of the garden to the Chamber of Deputies 
before it was swallowed up with the throne. 

Scarcely had the princess got two-thirds of the garden distance, before 
the column of republicans effected their entrance into the palace, filled 
the apartments, sweeping away the last traces of royalty, carrying off 
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the colour which canopied the throne, and halting only for a moment in 
the captured palace to fall once more into order, and to march upon 
the Chambers on the footsteps of the regency. This column was 
that commanded by Lagrange and Captain Dunoyer, and the ranks 
of which had kept on increasing in number ever since the previous 
evening.” 

There is much to criticise in these statements, for sins of omission 
rather than commission ; but it is evident that, here as elsewhere, it is more 
judicious, in treating a work of this description, to adhere to that which 
is new, than to have to stop at each moment and point out where some- 
thing is wanting in that which has long since been told. Now this reso- 
lute, well-arranged, and vindictive hostility of a so-called column of 
insurgents has not been before placed in so clear a light. We have had 
numerous accounts of the mob which abruptly put an end to the question 
of the regency ; we have had more of its organisation; nor have we 
hitherto seen it stated that the same column of republicans preceded 
the more mob-like sackers of the palace of the kings of France. 

We can also well afford, in the presence of events of such high im- 
portance, to pass over the detailed account as to how Lamartine—a 
stranger to all species of conspiracy—had gone to sleep the night pre- 
vious, full of consternation at the blood spilt, but convinced that the 
next day, when royalty would make public further concessions, the 
movement would be at an end ; how also, when the next day he repaired 
to the Chambers, he overheard two generals still speaking as if everything 
was safe. ‘The mob on the Place de la Concorde,” said one, “ every- 
where gives way before my squadrons.” “The best troops in Europe 
could not force the bridge,” said the other. But at the vestibule of the 
Chambers the poet orator was surrounded by the men of the National 
and the Réforme—men with whom, he says, he had had little hitherto 
in common, and most of whom were even unknown to him by face—and 
who endeavoured to prevail upon him to accept the ministry of the re- 
gency. Lamartine, according to his own account, declined the proffered 
responsibility ; but declared, that if there was to be a revolution he 
would accept it in its entity, and decide for a republic. Lamartine’s 
description of the aspect of the Chambers is exceedingly graphic. When 
Thiers made his appearance, numbers of deputies grouped around him 
to hear the news. Raising his hat above his head, like a pilot about to 
be engulfed, “ The tide is coming up, coming up,” he said; and then he 
bowed down, as if with the weight of destiny. A universal silence pre- 
vailed. M. Sauzet was in the president's chair, but there were no 
ministers present—no one in power to appeal to. At this moment an 
officer in uniform made his appearance, and whispered to M. Sauzet. 
The president rose up, and announced, with a voice full of emotion, that 
the Duchess of Orleans and her children were about to enter. Two or three 
chairs were immediately placed at the foot of the tribune. The deputies 
descended from the more elevated benches, to be nearer to the scene. A 
respectful silence pervaded the hall. The duchess entered, with a pale 
and anxious countenance ; her blue eyes looked about as if to claim pro- 
tection, but her cheeks reddened slightly, and a smile played beneath 
her tears, when she heard that the applause was unanimous. None, 
however, ventured to speak till M. Lacrosse called upon M. Dupin. 
The selection, Lamartine says, was fatal. In M. Dupin the deputies 
only saw the king's confidential friend ; they immediately fancied that 
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there was a plot; that.what was passing before them was a drama con- 
cocted at the palace the night before. M. Dupin had scarcely announced 
the king’s abdication and the regency of the Duchess of Orleans, and M. 
Sauzet had only time to utter, “‘Gentlemen, it appears that the Cham- 
bers, by its unanimous applause—” when the solemnity of the meeting 
was interrupted by the abrupt opening of a door to the left, and the 
rushing in of National Guards and of people belonging to the working 
classes. Several deputies hastened forward to make a rampart of their 
bodies before the princess. General Qudinot declaimed passionately 
against the interruption; but finding that he could not prevail, he 
hastened to invoke the guard in the courts and front of the Chambers. 
The National Guard, however, refused to act, and Oudinot returned to 
the Chambers bursting with martial indignation. Lamartine asked that, 
under the circumstances, the sitting should be suspended, out of respect 
to the national representation and to the august princess present. The 
Duchess of Orleans, however, hesitated to withdraw. General Oudinot 
exclaimed, that if the princess wislied to remain, she must remain ; and 
perhaps she would be right to do so, for she would be protected by their 
devotion. 

In the midst of this tumult, M. Marie ascended the tribune, and 
declared that the Chambers could not nominate a regency. The 
Duchess of Orleans had been proclaimed that day, but the law had 
appointed the Duke of Nemours. In the mean time, the capital de- 
manded a government, and he proposed that a provisional. govern- 
ment should be nominated. This motion was received with unanimous 
applause. M. Crémieux passed over to the duchess a few manuscript 
words for her to address to the house; she only placed them in the 
hands of M. Dupin. The young king looked with astonishment at the 
noisy acclamations with which the nomination of a provisional govern- 
ment was received ; and he clapped his little hands in applause of that 
motion which deprived him of his throne. Odilon Barrot appealed once 
more to the feelings of those present. ‘ The crown of July,” he said, 
*‘reposes on the head of a child and of a woman.” These words were 
received by the centre with enthusiasm. The duchess herself, by a 
happy instinct of gratitude, rose up and saluted the Chambers. The 
young king also bowed to those who had applauded his mother. The 
duchess asked to speak to address the members; but the president 
did not or would not hear the appeal, and she sat down again, 
terrified at her own boldness.* Larochejaquelin succeeded to Odilon 





* M. de Mornay, son-in-law of Marshal Soult, and the aide-de-camp before 
alluded to, has since published a letter in the Journal des Débats, in which he says, 
“An actor in this great drama (never having quitted, the Duchess of Orleans 
from the moment when her life was threatened in the Chamber of Deputies to the 
day when I took leave of her at Ems), I am better able than any other to state 
the real facts as far as they are connected with her. I shall say little of what 
took place in the Chamber, as hundreds can bear testimony to the calm, dignified, 
and courageous attitude of the Duchess of Orleans in the midst of those terrible 
scenes. The princess was obliged to renounce the idea of speaking, solely from 
the impossibility of making herself heard amidst the general tumult. Had 
she been able to do so, she would have been inspired at such a moment by all 
the elevated sentiments of her soul, and not by notes which might have been 
handed to her. On their leaving, the young’princes were not trampled under- 
foot; there were, fortunately, men of courage still there to protect them from 
such an ignominy. Both of them, it is true, were violently separated from their 
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Barrot. The members anticipated that the claims of Henry V. were 
about to be vindicated; but the orator declared that he did not come to 
raise up wild pretensions against those which had been advocated by 
Odilon Barrot ; and then he added, “but it is my belief that M. Barrot 
has not served, as he would have wished to have served, the interests 
which he now wishes to save. It belongs rather to those who have 
always served their kings in the past, to speak at the present moment 
of the country—to speak of the people.” And then raising himself to 
his full height, and addressing the members of the centre in his loudest 
and most emphatie tone, he exclaimed, “ To-day you are nothing—you 
no longer exist !” 

This last sentence transferred the insurrection from the street into the 
assembly. Every one rose up as if by instinct. Bayonets, swords, bars 
of iron, torn flags, were now raised up above the heads of the members. 
Lagrange, the terrible rebel of Lyons and Paris, held forth the act of ab- 
dication which he had torn from out of the hands of General Gerard, and 
proclaimed the Republic. The column Jed on by this man and Captain 
Dunoyer, fearing that they should be deprived of their objects by a woman 
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mother, and incurred some danger, but the Count of Paris was soon restored to 
her, and left with her for the Invalides. As to the Duke of Chartres, who was 
first taken care of by M. Lepmann, an usher of the Chamber, he was not given 
into my charge, because I did not quit the princess.” 

M. de Lamartine’s statement is to the eflect, that “the popular orator, M. Cré- 
mieux, who had just returned from conducting the King to his carriage, affected 
by the greatness of the situation and the pathos of the ‘spectacle, slipped into 
the princess’s hand a few words that were calculated to flatter the nation, and 
to cause the empire to be passed over by the hands of the péople themselves to 
the widow of the Duke of Orleans. - If it was a crime, it was the crime of pity. 
Who would not have committed this crime, if he had found himself placed by 
the side of this unfortunate woman?” After M. Crémieux’s address to the 
House, Lamartine adds, “ The Duchess of Orleans crushed the paper which had 
been given to her by M. Crémieux in her fingers, and then handed it to M. Dupin, 
who appeared to approve of the contents.” 

Again, after Odilon Barrot had addressed the house, he says—“ The Duke of 
Nemours whispered to the princess. She rose again, with a still- more visible 
timidity. She held a paper in her hand. She shook it, as if to call the presi- 
dent’s attention to it: The voice of a woman, clear, vibrating, but stifled by 
emotion, issues from the group that surrounds her, and causes a slight shudder to 
pervade the assembly. It is the duchess, who asks to address the representatives 
of the nation. Who could have resisted that voice ? Who would not have felt 
the tears, by which that address would have been interrupted, fall upon his heart? 
The discussion was ended. The president did not see that movement—did not 
hear that voice, or affected not to see, or not to hear it, to give over the house 
to M. Barrot. The duchess, stunned and terrified at her own temerity, sat down 
again. Nature, conquered, remained dumb.” 

There is some importance attached in these words to M. Crémieux’s notes, but 
there is no positive statement that the princess intended to make use of them in 
her address. She would have appeared rather to have made use of them to call 
the attention of the president to her wish to address the house. She might have 
addressed the representatives in the sense of the notes conveyed to her ; but after 
crumpling the paper in her hands, she could scarcely have read from them. 
M. de Mornay’s vindication of the princess’s noble sentiments, appears to be 
more chivalrous than positively called for by any statement of M. de Lamartine’s. 
With regard to the children being trampled underfoot, it was scarcely credible, and 
we give M. de Mornay credit for correcting such a misstatement ; but the aide- 
de-camp himself allows that they were separated violently from their mother, and 
exposed to danger. The attack of the miscreant upon the Count of Paris would 
appear to have come under Lamartine’s personal observation. 
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and a child, had, we have seen, invaded the Chambers. General Gour- 

ud, in a moment of ineffable weakness, had given way to the column 
and had ‘allowed it to pass by. Colonel Dumoulin had seized the flag torn 
from the throne at the Tuileries, and throwing himself at the head of the 
column, led it on as if to the assault. M. Marrast declared, at this invasion 
of the Chambers, that it was the wrong people, and that he was going to 
eall the real people! Amidst all this tumult M. Ledru Rollin was enabled 
to make himself heard at length against the regency. M. Berryer inter- 
rupted him. The people called out for Lamartine. Lamartine says he 
trembled, for he felt that there was on one side a regency replete with 
anarchy, on the other a republic full of problems. Lamartine says he 
could have saved the duchess and the young king by a few words, but that 
reason forbade him, and he also demanded a provisional government. 
The orator was interrupted by a loud discharge of musketry. A band of 
Red Republicans had arrived, called thither by M. Marrast, and by him 
introduced to the Chambers. ‘These were M. Marrast’s ‘real people’— 
men covered with the dust and sweat, the powder and the blood of three 
days’ excitement, fighting, plunder, and intoxication. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the princess was carried away, and that the children 
were saved from the ferocity of this party. The Count of Paris had been 
seized by the throat by a man of colossal stature and herculean strength. 
A National Guard with difficulty saved his life. The little Duke of Chartres 
had fallen under the feet of the invaders, and was with equal difficulty 
rescued from destruction. A gun was pointed at M. Sauzet’s breast, and 
the president hastened to evacuate his place of dangerous pre-eminence. 
The same gun was then turned upon M. Lamartine, but a National Guard 
saved him by tilting his musket up in the air. Lamartine thus kept his 
place at the tribune. It was perhaps owing to that simple circum- 
stance—to his being in the tribune at the time of the invasion 
of the house by the Red Republicans, and to his keeping his place when 
the greater part of the members had fled in the footsteps of the president 
and of the royal family—that Lamartine was indebted for his temporary 
elevation to power. ‘The mob called upon him to act as president, but 
Lamartine pointed out an older man, Dupont de I’Eure ; and M. Dupont 
was carried in the naked arms of the intruders to the president’s chair. 
An ignoble inauguration of a provisional government! M. de Lamartine 
bade the new president hasten to name a provisional government. ‘“ Be 
quick,” he whispered to him, “or the opportunity will escape us.” 
M. Dupont proclaimed the names, MM. Dupont de l’Eure, Lamartine, 
Arago, Marie, Garnier Pages, Ledru Rollin, Crémieux. Each name was 
received with a salvo of applause. Every shade of popular opinion had 
its representative. Lamartine descended from the tribune, shouting out, 
“To the Hétel deVille!” The mob repeated the cry. Instinct told 
him that a government inaugurated at the Chambers would be superseded 
the same day. The Hétel de Ville was the head-quarters of the revolu- 
tion, the people’s palace, and the Aventine Mount of Parisian seditions. 

And thither, accordingly, the new Provisional Government repaired 
—some in cabriolets, others at the head of or in the midst of a crowd of 
ignorant, excited, and lawless people. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
CHAPTER XX. 


THE TALK OVER. 


Our last left the inhabitants of Jawleyford Court retiring to rest on 
the night of our hero’s arrival. Staying guests have the advantage over 
mere dining or teaing ones, inasmuch as they cannot well be talked over 
—not in full conclave at least, as those who go away are. “ A call of the 
house” for the purpose would be troublesome ; besides, it is not necessary 
where there are likely to be so many opportunities. Our friends, there- 
fore, all retired to their respective apartments ; Mr. Soapey, of course, to 
the state satin-damask-furnished room into which he was ushered before 
oe. Thither the reader will perhaps have the kindness to follow 

im. ree 

“ Well, I think he'll do,” said Soapey to himself, as he applied a cedar 
match to the now somewhat better burnt-up fire,\for the purpose of 
lighting a cigar—a cigar! in the state-bedroom of\ Jawleyford Court. 
But Soapey was a cool hand. Having divested himself of his smart blue 
coat and white waistcoat, and arrayed himself in a gray ample dressing- 
gown, he adjusted the loose cushions of a recumbent chair, and soused 
himself into its luxurious depths for a “ think over.” 

“He has money,” mused Soapey, between the copious inhalations of 
the weed, ‘splendid style he lives in, to be sure” (puff), continued he, 
after another long draw, as he adjusted the ash at the end of the cigar. 
“Two men in livery” (puff), “one out, can’t be done upon nothing” 
(puff). ‘ What a profusion of plate, too!” (whiff)}—“ declare I never” 
(puff) “‘saw such” (whiff, puff) “ magnificence in the whole course of 
my” (whiff, puff) “ life.” 

The cigar being then well under way, Soapey sucked and puffed and 
whiffed in an apparently vacant stare, his legs crossed, and his eyes fixed 
on a projecting coal between the lower bars, as if intent on watching the 
alternations of flame and gas; though in reality he was running all the 
circumstances through his mind, comparing them with his past ex- 
perience, and speculating on the probable result of the present adven- 
ture. 

Soapey had seen a good deal of service in the matrimonial wars, and 
was entitled to as many bars as the most distinguished peninsular veteran. 
No woman with money, or the reputation of it, ever wanted an offer with 
Soapey in the way, for he would down upon her at the second or third 
interview; and always pressed for an immediate fulfilment, lest the “ cursed 
lawyers” should interfere and interrupt their felicity. Somehow or other, 
the “ cursed lawyers” always had interfered; and as sure as they walked 
in, Mr. Soapey Sind walked out. He couldn’t bear the idea of their 
coarse, inquisitive inquiries. He was too much of a gentleman! 


Love, light as air, at sight of human ties 

Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies. 
So Mr. Soapey fled, consoling himself with the reflection that there was 
no harm done, and hoping for “ better luck next time.” 
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In truth, an offer, especially in the London or watering-place world, is 
neither here nor there. It hardly amounts to more than an overture for 
a. better acquaintance, or booking a box at the theatre in case one likes to 
see the play. 

Soapey roved- from flower to flower like a butterfly, touching here, 
alighting there, but always passing away with apparent indifference. He 
knew if he couldn’t square matters at short notice, he would have no better 
chance with an extension of time; so, if he saw things taking the direction of 
inquiry, he would just laugh the offer off, pretend he was only feeling his 
‘:way—saw he was not acceptable—sorry for it— and away-he would go to 
somebody else. He looked upon a woman much in the light of a horse ; 
if she didn’t suit one man, she would another, and there was no harm in 
trying. So he puffed and smoked, and smoked and puffed—gliding gra- 
dually into wealth and prosperity. 

A second cigar assisted his comprehension still further—just as a 
second bottle of wine not only helps men through their difficulties, but 
shows them the way to unbounded wealth. Many of the bright railway 
schemes of former days, we make no doubt, were concocted under the 
inspiring influence of the bottle. Soapey now saw everything as he 
wished. All the errors of his former days were open to him. He saw 
how indiscreet it was confiding in Miss Trickery’s cousin, the major; 
why the rich widow at Chestertield had chasséed him ; and how he was 
done out of the beautiful Miss Rainbow, with her beautiful estate, with 
its lake, its heronry, and its perpetual advowson. Other mishaps he also 
considered. 

Having disposed of the past, he then turned his attention to the future. 
Here were two girls apparently full of money—two lovely creatures, 
between whom there wasn't the toss up of a halfpenny for choice. Most 
exemplary parents, too; people than rs nothihg could be more agree- 
able, and who didn’t seem to care a farthing about money. 

It was quite clear he had made an impression at Laverick Wells. 

He then began speculating on what the girls would have. ‘“ Great 
house—great establishment—great estate, doubtless. Why, confound it,” 
continued he, casting his heavy eye lazily around, ‘ here’s a room as big 
as a field in the vale of Blackmoore! Can’t have less than fifty thousand 
apiece, I should say, at the very least. Jawleyford, to be sure, is young,” 
thought he; ‘may live a d—d long time” (puff). “If Mrs. Jawleyford 
were to die (Curse—the cigar’s burnt my lips”), added he, throwing the 
remnant into the fire, and rolling out of the chair to prepare for turning 
into bed. 

If any one—Sam Sheepley or Joe Kite—had told Soapey that there 
was a rich papa and mamma on the look out for amiable young men to 
bestow their fair daughters upon, he would have laughed them to scorn, 
and said, “ Why, you fool, they are only laughing at you 3” or, “ You 
ass! don’t you see they are playing you off against somebody else?” But 
Soapey, like other men, was blind where he himself was concerned, and 
concluded that he was the exception to the general rule. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jawleyford had their consultation too. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Jawleyford, seating himself on the high wire fender 
immediately below a marble bust of himself on the mantelpiece; “I think 


he’ll do.” 
‘Oh, no doubt,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford, who never saw any diffi- 
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culty in the vy of a match; “I should say he is avery nice young 


man,” continued she. 

“ Rather brusque in his manner, perhaps,” observed Jawleyford, who 
was quite the “lady” himself. ‘ I wonder what he has?” added he, fin- 
gering away at his whiskers. 

“ He’s rich, I’ve no doubt,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford. 

“* What makes you think so?” asked her loving spouse. 

“ T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford; ‘somehow I feel certain 
he is—but I can’t tell why—all foxhunters are.” 

“T don’t know that,” replied Jawleyford, who knew some very poor 
ones. ‘I should like to know what he has,” continued Jawleyford, 
musingly, looking up at the deeply corniced ceiling as if he were calcu- 
lating the chances among the filagree ornaments of the ¢entre. 

‘A hundred thousand, perhaps,” suggested Mrs. Jawleyford, who only 
knew two sums—fifty and a hundred thousand. 

** That's a vast of money,” replied Jawleyford, with a slight shake of 
the head. ee 

“ Fifty at least, then,” suggested Mrs. Jawleyford, coming down half 
way at once. 

‘Well, if he has that, he'll do,” rejoined Jawleyford, who also had 
come down many pegs in his expectations since the bright vision of his 
railway days. 

“He was said to have an immense fortune—I forget how much—at 
Laverick Wells,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford. 

“Well, we must put on all steam, and try him as quick as possible,” 
said Jawleyford ; adding, “I suppose either of the girls will be glad 
enough to take him ?” 

“Trust them for that,” replied Mrs. Jawleyford, with a knowing 
smile and nod of the heatl; “ trust them for that,” repeated she. “ Though 
Amelia does turn up her nose and pretend to be fine, rely upon it she 
only wants to be sure that he’s worth having.” , 

‘“‘ Emily seems ready enough, at all events,” observed Jawleyford. 

She'll never get the chance,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford. ‘‘ Amelia 
is a very prudent girl, and won’t commit herself, but she knows how to 
manage the men.” 

“Well then,” said Jawleyford, with a hearty yawn, “I suppose we 
may as well go to bed.”’ 

go saying, he took his candle and retired. 


Cuarpter XXI. 
THE WET DAY. 


Wuen the dirty slip-shod housemaid came in the morning with her 
blacksmith’s-looking tool-box of miscellaneous articles to light Mr. Soapey 
Sponge’s fire, a riotous winter’s day was in the full swing of its gloomy, 
deluging power. The wind howled, and roared, and whistled, and 
shrieked, making a sort of xolian harp against the towers and irregular 
castleizations of the house ; while the old casements, as though some one 
were trying to knock them in, rattled and shook. Every now and then 
a clash of sleet broke against the windows, as if some one had taken an 
enormous whitening brush and dashed its dripping contents full against 


the panes. 
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“ Hang such a day!” muttered Soapey from beneath the bedclothes; 
“ What the deuce is a man to do with himself on such a day as this, in the 
country ?” thinking how much better he would be flattening his nose 

ainst the coffee-room window of the Blenheim, or strolling through 
the horse-dealer’s stables in Piccadilly or Oxford-street. 

Presently the overnight chair before the fire, with the picture of 
Jawleyford in the Bumperkin Yeomanry, as seen through the parted 
curtains of the spacious bed, recalled his overnight speculations, and 
he began to think that perhaps he was just as well where he was. He 
then ‘‘ backed” his ideas to where he had left off, and again began specu- 
lating on the chances of his position. “ Deuced fine girls,” said he, 
“both of ’em: wonder what he'll give ’em down ?”—recurring to his over- 
night speculations, and hitting upon the point at which he had burnt his 
lips with the end of the cigar—namely, Jawleyford’s youth, and the pos- 
sibility of his marrying again if Mrs. Jawleyford were to die. ‘It won’t 
do to raise up difficulties for oneself, however,” mused he; so kicking off 
the bed-clothes he raised himself instead, and making for a window, began 
to gaze upon his expectant territory. 

It was a terrible day; the ragged spongy clouds drifted heavily along, 
and the lowering gloom was only enlivened by the occasional driving rush 
of the tempest. Earth and sky were pretty much the same grey, damp, 
disagreeable hue. The unfortunate cattle that were left in the park 


huddled together under the bare trees; and it was fortunate that Mr. © 
Leather’s desire to make the acquaintance of the servants at his master’s. 


new billet brought him up to Jawleyford Court overnight, and caused 
the discovery of the piebald’s locality, otherwise it would have been little 
worth when delivered by due course of law. 

“* Well,” said Soapey to himself, having gazed sufficiently on the unin- 
viting landscape, “it’s just as well it’s not a hunting day—should have 
got terribly soused. Must get through the time as well as I can in-doors : 
—girls to talk to—house to see. Hope I’ve brought some books,”’ added 
he, turning to his portmanteau and fishing out “ Ruff's Guide to the Turf,” 
and ‘“ Mogg’s Ten Thousand Cab Fares.” Soapey then proceeded to 
array himself in what he considered the most captivating apparel: a new 
wide-sleeved dock-tail coatee, with outside pockets placed very low down ; 
faultless drab trousers, a buff waistcoat, with a cream-coloured once-round 
silk tye, secured by red cornelian cross-bars set in gold, fora pm. Thus 
attired, with “ Mogg” in his pocket, he swaggered down to the breakfast- 
room, which he hit off by means of listening. at the doors till he heard 
the sound of female voices. 

The Miss Jawleyfords looked, as all young ladies do look, ten times 
better in the pretty, simple, well-got-up muslin gowns of the morning, 
than in the stiff, rustling, stand-off silk dresses of the evening—they 
looked more at their ease, more comfortable in every respect. Mrs. Jaw- 
leyford and they were all smiles and smirks, and there were no symptoms 
of Miss Jawleyford’s hauteur perceptible. They all came forward and 
shook hands with Mr. Soapey most cordially. Mr. Jawleyford, too, was 
all flourish and compliment; now tilting at the weather, now congra- 
a himself upon having secured Mr. Soapey’s society in the 

ouse. 

In truth, Jawleyford was not sorry to have a bad day, for he was much 
stronger in-doors than out; much greater among his pictures, and statues, 
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and busts, and nicknacks, than at showing off a country or following 
field-sports. Of course, like most people, he concluded that what was 

permost with him would be most interesting to others; and having 
recently built and fitted up a gallery for the reception of his articles of 
virti, he promised himself the pleasure of lionizing Mr. Sponge through 
the whole. 

The gallery was an offshoot from the house, looking somewhat like a 
temporary passage, but being out of sight, at the back, it did not much 
matter. It was copied from Lord Sparklebury’s gallery at Sparkle- 
bury Castle, and, like most copies—especially copies on a small scale— 
was lamentably inferior to the original. Jawleyford, indeed, candidly 
admitted that it was not so large, but then he flattered himself that the 
contents were much more valuable. 

That leisurely meal of protracted ease, a country-house breakfast, 
being at length accomplished, and the ladies having taken their depar- 
ture, Mr. Jawleyford looked out on the terrace, upon which the angry 
rain was beating the standing water into bubbles ; and observing that 
there was no chance of getting out, asked Mr. Soapey if he could amuse 
himself in the house. 

“Oh, quite well,” replied Soapey, “quite well; got a book in my 

ocket.” 

* Ah, I suppose ‘ Pendennis,’ or ‘ Copperfield,’ or the ‘ New Monthly,’ 

rhaps?” observed Mr. Jawleyford. 

* No,” replied Soapey, “ no.” 

“ Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ then, I daresay,” suggested Jaw- 
leyford ; adding, “ I’m reading it myself.” 

** No, nor that either,” replied Soapey with a knowing look ; “a much 
more useful work, I assure you, I've got,” added he, pulling the little 
purple-backed volume out of his pocket, and reading the gilt letters on 
the back; “I’ve got ‘ Mogg’s Ten Thousand Cab Fares, price one shilling!” 

“‘ Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Jawleyford, “ well,»I should never have 

essed that.” 

“I daresay not,” replied Soapey, “I daresay not ; it’s a book I never 
travel without. Its invaluable in town, and you may study it to great 
advantage in the country. With Mogg in my hand, I can almost fancy 
myself in both places at once. Omnibus guide,” added he, turning over 
the leaves and reading, “ Acton five, from the end of Oxford Street and 
the Edger Road—see Ealing; Edmonton seven, from Shoreditch Church 
—‘Green Man and Still,’ Oxford Street—Shepherd’s Bush and Starch 
Green, Bank and Whitechapel—Tooting—Totteridge— Wandsworth; in 
short every place near town. Then the cab fares are truly invaluable ; you 
have ten thousand of them here,” said he, tapping the book, “and you 
may calculate as many more for yourself as ever you like. Nothing to 
do but sit in an arm-chair on a wet day like this, and say, If from the 
Mile End turnpike to the ‘Castle’ on the Kingsland Road is so much, how 
much should it be to the ‘Yorkshire Stingo,’ or Pine Apple Place, Maida 
Vale? And you measure by other fares till you get as near the place you 
want as you can, if it isn’t set down in black and white to your hand in 
the book.” 

“Just so,” said Jawleyford, “just so. It must be a very useful work 
indeed, very useful work. I'll get one—I’ll get one. How much did 
you say it was—a guinea? a guinea?” 
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“ A shiiling,” replied Soapey; adding, “ You may have mine for a 
guinea if you like.” 

“ By Jove, what a day it is!” observed Jawleyford, as the wind dashed 
the hard sleet against the window like a shower of pebbles. ‘‘ Lucky to 
have a good house over one’s head, such weather; and, by the way, that 
reminds me, I'll show you my new gallery and collection of curiosities — 
pictures, busts, marbles, antiques, and so on; there'll be fires in, and we 
shall be just as well there as here.’’ So saying, Jawleyford led the way 
through a dark, intricate, shabby passage, to where a much gilded white 
door, with a handsome crimson curtain over it, announced the great addi- 
tion. “Now,” said Mr. Jawleyford, bowing as he threw open the door, 
and motioned, or rather flourished, Mr. Soapey to enter—‘‘ now,”’ said he, 
‘you shall see what you shall see.” 

Mr. Soapey entered accordingly, and found himself at the end of a 
gallery fifty feet by twenty, and fourteen high, lighted by skylights and 
small windows round the top. There were fires in handsome Caen-stone 
chimneypieced fireplaces on either side, a large timepiece and an organ 
at the far end, and sundry white basons scattered about, catching the 
drops from the skylights. 

“ Hang the rain!” exclaimed Jawleyford, as he saw it trickling over 
a river-scene of Van Goyen’s (gentlemen in a yacht, and figures in 
boats), and drip, drip, dripping, on to the head of an infant Bacchus 
below. 

‘“‘ He wants an umbrella, that young gentleman,” observed Soapey, as 
' Jawleyford proceeded to dry him with his handkerchief. | 

‘“‘ Fine thing,” observed Jawleyford, starting off to a side, and point- 
ing to it; “fine thing—lItalian marble—by Frére—cost a vast of money 
—was offered three hundred for it. Are you a judge of these things ?’’ 
asked Jawleyford ; “‘ Are you a judge of these thing's ?” 

« A little,” replied Soapey, “a little ;’ thinking he might as well 
see what the personal property was like. : 

“There’s a beautiful thing!" observed Jawleyford, pointing to another 
group. “I picked that up for a mere nothing—twenty guineas —worth 
two hundred at least. Lipsalve, the great picture-dealer in Gammon 
Passage, offered me Murillo’s “‘ Adoration of the Virgin and Shepherds,” 
for which he showed me a receipt for a hundred and eighty-five, for it.” 

‘Indeed !” replied Sponge; ‘ what is it ?” 

“It’s a Bacchanal group, after Poussin, sculptured by Marin. I 
bought it at Lord Breakdown’s sale; it happened to be a wet day— 
much such a day as this—and things went for nothing. This you'll 
know, I presume?” observed Jawleyford, laying his hand on a life-size 
bust of Diana, in Italian marble. , 

“‘ No, I don’t,” replied Soapey. 

“No!” exclaimed Jawleyford; “I thought everybody had known 
this: this is my iene ‘Diana,’ by Noindon — one of the. finest 


things in the world. Louis Philippe sent an agent over to this country 
expressly to buy it.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you sell it him ?” asked Soapey. 

‘‘Didn’t want the money,” replied Jawleyford, “didn’t want the 
money. In addition to which, though a king, he was a bit of a screw, 
and we couldn't agree upon terms. This,” observed Jawleyford, “is a 
vase of the Cinque Cento period—a very fine thing; and this,” laying his 
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hand on the crown of a much-frizzed, barber’s-window-looking bust, “ of 
om Sane mpd Suey 

“No ” exclaim Joulheed, in astonishment. 

“ Lok ete Keo ; you must know it,” observed Jawley- 
mal suppose it’s meant for you,” at last replied Soapey, seeing his host’s 


— 
“* Meant! my dear fellow; why, don’t you think it like ?” 

“ Why, there's a resemblance, certainly,” said Soapey, “ now that one 
knows. But I shouldn’t have guessed it was you.” 

“ Oh, my dear Mr. Sponge—Mr. Soapey Sponge!’’ exclaimed Jawley- 
ford, in a tone of mortification, ‘Do you really mean to say you don’t 
think it like ?” 

“Why, yes, it’s like,” replied Soapey, seeing which way his host 
wanted it—“ it’s like, certainly ; the want of expression m the eye makes 
such a difference between a bust and a picture.” 

“ True,” replied Jawleyford, comforted—“ true,” repeated he, looking 
affectionately at it; “I should say it was very like—like as anything can 
be. You are rather too much above it there, you see ; sit down here,” 
, continued be, leading Soapey to an ottoman surrounding a huge model 
of the cc’:ian in the Place Vendome, that stood in the middle of the 
room—* sit down here now, and look, and say if you don’t think it like ?” 

“ Oh, very like,” replied Soapey, as soon as he had seated himself. ° 
“I see it now, directly ; the mouth is yours to a T.” 

“ And the chin? It’s my chin, isn’t it?” asked Jawleyford. 

“ Yes; and the nose, and the forehead, and the whiskers, and the hair, 
and the shape of the head, and everything. Oh! I see it now as plain 
as a peter observed Soapey. 

‘I thought you would,” rejoined Jawleyford—* I thought you would ; 
it’s generally considered an excellent likeness—so it should, indeed, for 
it cost a vast of money—fifty guimeas ! to say nothing of the lotus-leafed 
pedestal it’s on. That’s another of me,” continued Jawleyford, pointing 
to a bust above the fireplace, on the opposite side of the gallery ; ‘“‘done 
some years since—ten or twelve, at least—not so like as this, but still 
like. That portrait up there, just above the ‘Finding of Moses,’ by 
Poussin,” pointing to a portrait of himself attitudinising, with his hand 
on his hip, and frock coat well thrown back, so as to show his figure and 
the silk fining to advantage, “was done the other day, by a very rising 
young artist; though he has hardly done me justice, perhaps—particularly 
in the nose, which he’s made far too thick and heavy ; and the right hand, 
if anything, is rather clumsy ; otherwise the colouring is good, and there 
is a considerable deal of taste in the arrangement of the background, 
and so on.” 

“ What book is it you are pointing to ?”’ asked Soapey. 

“It’s not a book,” replied Mr. Jawleyford, “it’s a plan—a plan of 


this gallery, in fact. I am supposed to be giving the final order for the 
erection of the very edifice we are now in.” 

“ And a very handsome building it is,” observed Soapey, thinking he 
would make it into a shooting-gallery if he had it. 


“ Yes, it’s a handsome thing in its way,” assented Jawleyford ; “ better 
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if it had been water-tight, perhaps,” added he, as a big drop splashed 
right upon the crown of his head. 

“The contents must be very valuable,” observed Soapey. 

“* Very valuable,” replied Jawleyford. ‘There’s a thing I two 
hundred and fifty guineas for—that vase. It’s of Parian marble, of the 
Cinque Cento period, beautifully sculptured in a dance of Bacchanals, 
arabesques, se Fm figures: it was considered cheap. Those fine 
monkeys in Dresden china, playing on musical instruments, were forty ; 
those bronzes of scaramouches, on or-molu plinths, were seventy; that 
or-molu ‘clock, of the style of Louis Quinze, by Le Roy, was eighty; 
those Sevres vases were a hundred—mounted, you see, in or-molu, with 
lily candelabra for ten lights. The handles,” continued he, drawing 
Soapey’s attention to them, “are very handsome—composed of satyrs 
holding festoons of grapes and flowers, which surround the neck of the 
vase; on the sides are pastoral subjects, painted in the highest style— 
nothing can be more beautiful, or more chaste.” 

“‘ Nothing,” assented Soapey. 

‘‘ The pictures I should think are most valuable,” observed Jawleyford. 
‘¢ My friend Lord Sparklebury said to me the last time he was here—he's 
now in Italy, increasing his collection—‘ Jawleyford, old boy,’ said he, for 
we are very intimate—just like brothers, in fact ; ‘ Jawleyford, old boy, 
I wonder whether your collection or mine would fetch most money, if 
they were Christie-&-Manson’d.’ ‘Oh, your lordship,’ said I, ‘your 
Guidos, and Ostades, and Poussins, and Velasquez, are not to be sur- 
passed.’ ‘True,’ replied his lordship, ‘they are fine—very fine ; but you 
have the Murillos. I'd like to give you a good round sum,’ added he, 
‘to pick out half-a-dozen pictures out of your gallery.’ Do you under- 
stand pictures?” continued Jawleyford, turning short on his friend 
Soapey. 

ce A little,” replied Soapey, in a tone which might mean either yes or 
no—a great deal or nothing at all. 

Jawleyford then took him and worked him through his collection— 
through his Gerard Douws, his Greuzes, his Guidos, his Vandycks, his 
Da Vincis, his Vernets, his Rubenses, his Cuyps, his Canalettis, his 
Wouvermanns, and his Murillos; talked of light and shade, and tone, and 
depth of colouring, tints, and pencillings ; and put Soapey here and there 
and everywhere to catch the light (or rain, as the case might be) ; made 
him convert his hand into an opera-glass, and occasionally put his head 
between his legs to get an upside-down view—a feat that Soapey’s eques- 
trian experience made him pretty well up to. So they looked, and ad- 
mired, and criticised, till Spigot’s all-important figure came looming up 
the gallery and announced that luncheon was ready. 

‘‘ Bless me!” exclaimed Jawleyford, pulling a most diminutive Geneva 
watch, hung with pencils, pistol-keys, and other curiosities, out of his 
pocket; “ Bless me, who'd have thought it? One o’clock, Ideclare! Well, 
if this doesn’t prove the value of a gallery on a wet day, I don’t know 
what does. However,” said he, “we must tear ourselves away for the 
present, and go and see what the ladies are about.” 

If ever a man may be excused for indulging in luncheon, it certainly 
is on a pouring wet day (when he eats for occupation), or when he is 
making love; both which excuses Soapey had to offer, so he just sat down 
and ate as heartily as the best of the party, not excepting his host himself, 
who was an excellent hand at luncheon. 


Jawleyford tried to get Soapey back to the gallery after luncheon, but 
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a look from his wife intimated that Soapey was wanted elsewhere, so he 

uietly saw him carried off to the music-room ; and presently the notes of 
the “grand piano,” and full clear voices of his daughters, echoing along 
the passage, intimated that the young ladies were trying the effect of 
music upon him. 

When Mrs, Jawleyford looked in about an hour after, she found Soapey 
sitting over the fire with his ‘‘ Mogg” in his hand, and the young ladies 
with their Japs full of company-work, keeping up a sort of cross-fire of 
conyersation in the shape of question and answer. Mrs. Jawleyford’s 
company making matters worse, they soon became tediously agreeable. 
Who can make love in a circle ? 

Jawleyford occupied himself in his den, looking over his railway pro- 
spectuses, calculating his calls, and filing the lawyers’ letters, threatening 
ag parts if he did not buck up “on or before,” &c. 

Meanwhile the day continued dark and gloomy, and the rain came 
pouring down ever and anon in sort of shower-bath falls, making every-. 
thing shake beneath it ; till, just as day was closing in, a faint line of light 
appeared upon the outline of thé distant hills, and as night drew on 
the rain ceased, and the storm gradually slunk off under coyer.of dark- 
ness, as if thoroughly ashamed of itself. Curtains were then drawn, 
candles lit, fires stirred, footmen attired full fig, and everything assumed 
the appearance of the evening before, though Mr. Soapey felt as if he 
had been a week in the place. 

Presently Jawleyford entered the room, with— 

** My dear Mr. Sponge—Mr. Soapey Sponge—your groom has come 
up to Ae about your horse to-morrow. I told him it was utterly 
impossible to think of hunting, but he says he must have his orders from 
you. I should say,” added Jawleyford, “it is guite out of the question— 
madness to think of it; much better in the house, such weather.” 

“I don't knew that,” replied Soapey; “it’s been a heavy rain, and 
the country will ride heavy, but I don’t see why we shouldn’t have a fine 
day to-morrow.” 

* But the glass is falling, and the wind’s gone round the wrong way ; 
the moon changed this morning-—everything, in short, indicates continued 
wet,” replied Jawleyford. ‘ The rivers are all swollen, and the low 

ounds under water; besides, my dear fellow, consider the distance— 
consider the distance; it’s sixteen miles from here, if it’s a yard.” 

“What, Duntleton Tower!” exclaimed Soapey, recollecting that 
Jawleyford had said it was only ten the night before. 

* Sixteen miles, and dad road,” replied Jawleyford. 

“The deuce it is!” muttered Soapey, peevishly ; adding, “ Well, I'll 
go and see my stud-groom, at all events.” So saying, he rang the bell as 
if the house was his own, and desired Spigot to show him the way to his 
servant, 

Leather, of course, was in Spigot’s pantry, refreshing himself with 
cold meat and ale, after his ride up from Lucksford. Soapey now learned 
the indignities to which his hack had been subjected, instead of being 
_— stabled at Jawleyford Court, as he expected. 

*‘ Well, never mind that,” said he, finding that Leather had ridden 
him up. “ You get him in here to-night,” said he; “tell the groom I 
must have him put up; and you ride the chestnut on in the morning. 
How far is it to Duntleton Tower ?” asked he. 

“Twelve or thirteen miles, they say, from here,” replied Leather ; 
“nine or ten from Lucksford.” 
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“ Well, that’ll do,” said Soapey ; “‘you tell the groom here to have 
the hack saddled for me at nine o'clock, and you ride Multum in Pavo 
Ca on, either to the meet, or till I overtake you.” . 

“But how am I to get back to Lucksford ?” asked Leather, cocking 
up a foot to show how thinly he was shod. 

“Oh, just as you can,” replied Soapey ; “ get the groom here to set you 
down with his master’s hacks. I dare say they haven’t been out wwe day: 
and it'll do them good.” 

So saying, Mr. Sponge left his valuable servant to do the best he could 
for himself. 

Having returned to the music-room, with the aid of an old count 
map Mr. Sponge proceeded to trace his way to Duntleton Tower; aided, 
or rather retarded, by Mr. Jawleyford, who kept pointing out all sorts of 
difficulties, till, if Mr. Sponge had followed his advice, he would have 
made eighteen or twenty miles of the distance. Soapey, however, being 
used to scramble about strange countries, saw the place was to be accom- 
plished in ten or eleven. Jawleyford was sure he would lose himself, 
and Soapey was equally confident that he wouldn’t. 

At length the glad sound of the gong put an end to all further argu- 
ment; and the inmates of Jawleyford Court retired, candle in hand, to 
their respective apartments, to adorn for a repetition of yesterday’s spread, 


with the addition of the Rev. Mr. Hobanob’s company, to say grace, and. 


praise the “ Wintle.” 

An appetiteless dinner was succeeded by tea and music as before. 

The three elegant French clocks in the drawing-room being at variance, 
one being three-quarters of an hour before the slowest, and twenty minutes 
before the next, Mr. Hobanob (much to the horror of Jawleyford) having 
nearly fallen asleep with his Sevres China coffee-cup in his hand, at last 
drew up his great silver watch (as big as the saucer) by its jack-chain, 
and finding it was a quarter past ten, prepared to decamp—taking as affec- 
tionate a leave of the ladies as if he had been going to China. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Jawleyford, to see him pocket his pumps, and also by Mr. 
Sponge, to see what sort of a night it was. 

The sky was clear, stars sparkled in the firmament, and a young 
crescent moon shone with silvery brightness o’er the scene. 

“That'll do,” said Soapey, as he eyed it; “no haze there. Come,” 
added he to his papa-in-law, as Hobanob’s steps died out on the terrace, 
“ you'd better go.to-morrow.” 

“Can't,” replied Jawleyford ; “go next day, perhaps—Scrambleford 
Green—better place—much. You may lock up,” said he, turning to 
Spigot, who with both footmen was in attendance to see Mr. ‘Hobanob off; 
‘‘you may lock up, and tell the cook to have breakfast ready at nine 
punctually.” : 

“Oh, never mind about breakfast for me,” interposed Soapey, “ I'll 
have some tea or coffee and chops, or boiled ham and eggs, or whatever’s 
going, in my bed-room,” said he; “so never mind altering your hour for 
me.” 

‘Oh, but, my dear fellow, we'll all breakfast together” (Jawleyford had 
no idea of standing two breakfasts), “ we'll all breakfast together,” said he; 
“no trouble, I assure you—rather the contrary. Say half-past eight— 
half-past eight, Spigot! to a minute, mind.” 


And Soapey, seeing there was no help for it, bade the ladies good night, , 


and tumbled off to bed with little expectation of punctuality. 
Aug.—VOL. LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLIV. 20 
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Cuarrer XXII. 
fZEuE F.H. H. 


Nor was Soapey wrong in his conjecture, for it was a quarter to nine 
ere S iget appeared with the massive silver urn, followed by the train- 
resins 2 d, bearing the heavy implements of breakfast. Then, though 
the young ladies were punctual, smiling, and affable as usual, Mrs. 
Jawleyford was absent, and she had the keys; so it was nearly nine before 
Mr. Soapey Sponge got his fork into his first mutton-chop. Jawleyford 
was not exactly pleased ; he thought it didn’t look well for a young man 
to prefer the hounds to the society of his lovely and pease daugh- 
ters. Hunting was all very well occasionally, but it did not do to make a 
business of it. This, however, he kept to himself. 

*¢ You'll have a fine day, my dear Mr. Sponge—Mr. Soapey Sponge,” 
said he, extending a om as he found our friend booted and red coated, 
working away at the victuals. 

“ Yes,” said Soapey, munching away for hard life. In less than ten 
minutes, he managed to get as much down as, with the aid of a knotch 
of bread he pocketed, he thought would last him through the day ; and, 
with a hasty adieu, he hurried off to find the stables and his hack. The 
piebald was saddled, bridled, and turned round in the stall ; for all ser- 
vants that are worth anything like to further hunting operations. With 
the aid of the groom’s instructions, who accompanied him out of the 
court-yard, Soapey was enabled to set off at a hard canter, cheered by 
the groom’s observation “ that he thought he would be there in time.” 
On, on he went; now speculating on a turn; now pulling a scratch map 
he had made on a bit of paper out of his waistcoat-pocket ; now inquir- 
ing the name of any place he saw of any person he met. So he pro- 
ceeded for five or six miles without much difficulty; the road, though not 
all turnpike, being mainly good sound-bottomed township ones. It was 
here, at the village of Swineley, with its chubby towered church and 
miserable hut-like cottages, that his troubles were to begin. He had 
two sharp turns to make—to ride through a straw-yard, and leap over a 
broken-down wall at the corner of a cottage—to get into Swaithing Green 
bottom, and so cut off an angle of a couple of miles. The road then became a 
bridle one, and was, like all bridle ones, very plain to those who know 
them, and very puzzling to those who don’t. It was evidently a little- 
frequented road ; and what with looking out for footmarks (now nearly 
obliterated by the recent rains), and speculating on what queer corners of 
the fields the gates would be in, Mr. Soapey found it necessary to reduce 
his pace to a very moderate trot. Still he had made good way; and 
supposing’ they gave a quarter of an hour’s law, and he had not been 
deceived as to distance, he thought he should get to the meet about the 
time. His horse, too, would be there, and perhaps Lord Scamperdale 
might give a little extra law on that account. He then began speculating 
as to what sort of a man his lordship was, and the probable nature of 
his reception. He began to wish that Jawleyford had accompanied him, 
to introduce him. Not that Soapey was shy, but still he thought that 
Jawleyford’s presence would do him good. 

Lord Scamperdale’s hunt was not the most polished in the world. 
The hounds and the horses were a good deal better bred than the men. 
Of course his lordship gave the tone to the whole ; and being a coarse, 
broad, barge-built sort of man, he had his clothes to correspond, and 
looked like a drayman in scarlet. He wore a great round flat-flapped 
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hat, which being adopted by the hunt generally, procured it the name of 
the “ F. H. H.,” or “Flat Hat Hunt.” Our readers, we daresay, have 
noticed it figuring away, in the long list of hounds that appear during 
the winter, along with H. H.’s, or Hampshire Hogs, or the “ V. W. H.’s” 
808 of White Horse Hounds. His lordship’s clothes were of the 

rge, roomy, baggy, abundant sort, with great pockets, great buttons, 
and lots of strings flying out. Instead of tops, he sported long 
washleather leggings, which at a distance gave him the appearance of 
aman riding with his trousers up to his knees. These the hunt too 
adopted ; and his “ particular,” Jack, the man whom he mounted, and who 
was made much in his own mould, sported, like his patron, a pair of great 
broad-rimmed tortoise-shell spectacles, which made them look like a 
couple of owls. Jack was always at his lordship’s elbow; and it was 
“‘ Jack” this, ‘* Jack” that, “Jack” something, all day long. The cha- 
racter is a common one, and will develop itself as we proceed. Meanwhile 
we will return to Mr. Sponge, whom we left working his way through the 
intricate fields. At last he got through them, and into Red Pool Com- 
mon, which, by leaving the windmill to the right, he cleared pretty 
cleverly, and entered upon a district still wilder and drearier than what 
he had traversed. Pewits, those birds of barren soils, screamed and 
hovered over land that seemed to grow little but rushes and watering- 
grasses mixed with heather. 


went; worst of all, time was nearly up. 


In vain Soapey strained his eyes in search of Duntleton Tower. In _ 


vain he fancied every high, sky-line-breaking place he saw in the distance 
was the much wished-for spot. Duntleton Tower was no more a tower 
than it was a town, and would seem to have been christened by the rule of 
contrary, for it was nothing but a great flat open space, without object or 
incident to note it. 

Soapey, however, was not destined to see what it was. 

As he went floundering along through an apparently interminable and 
almost bottomless lane, whose sunken places and deep ruts were filled 
with clayey water, which played the very deuce with the cords and pig- 
jobbigg boots, the light note of a hound fell on his ear, and almost at the 
same moment a something that he would have taken for a dog, had it 
not been for the note, turned, as it were, from him, and went in a contrary 
direction. 

Soapey reined in the piebald, and stood transfixed. It was, indeed, 
the fox!—a magnificent full-brushed fellow, with a slight tendency to 
grey along the back, and going with the light spiry ease of an animal 


full of strength and running. . 
“J wish I mayn’t ketch it,” said Soapey to himself, shuddering at the 


idea of having headed him. 

It was, however, no time for thinking. The cry of hounds became 
more distinct—nearer and nearer they came, fuller and more melodious ; 
but, alas! it was no music to Soapey. Presently the cheering of hunters 
was heard—“For—rard! For—rard!” though the hounds were beating 
them, as it was; and then the rate of a whipper-in further back, and the 
heavy crack of his whip, roared like a cannon among muskets. Another 
second, and hounds, horses, and men were in view, streaming away over 
the large wretched pasture on the left. 

There was a great, high, straggling fence between Soapey and the 


field, thick enough to prevent their seemmg who he was, but not sufficiently ° 








The ground poached and splashed as he 
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high to screen him altogether. Soapey pulled round the piebald, and 
gathered himself up like a man going to be shot. The hounds—a mixed 
pack—came tearing full cry to where he sat ; there was a breast-high 
scent, and every hound seemed to have it. They charged the fence at a 
wattled place a few yards below where he sat, and flying across the deep 
dirty lane, dashed full cry into the pasture beyond. 

“ Hie back!” cried Soapey. “ Hie back!” trying to turn them; but 
instead of the piebald carrying him in front of the pack, as Soapey wanted, 
he took to rearing, and plunging, and pawing the air. The hounds 
meanwhile dashed jealously on without a scent, till first one and then 
another feeling ashamed, gave in; and at last a general lull succeeded 
the recent joyous cry. Awful period! terrible to any one, but dreadful 
to a stranger! Though Soapey was in the road, he well knew that no 
person has any business anywhere but with the hounds, when a fox is 
astir. 

“‘ Hold hard!" was now the cry, and the perspiring riders and lathered 
steeds at last came to a stand-still, — 

“ Twang —twany—twang,’ went a horn; and a couple of whips, 
singling themselves out from the field, flew over the fence to where the 
hounds were casting. | 

“ Twang—twang—twang,” went the horn again. 

Meanwhile Soapey sat enjoying the following observations, which a 
favourable wind wafted into his ear. 

‘Oh, d——n me! that man in the lanes headed the fox,” puffed one. 

“¢ Who is it ?” gasped another. 

* Tom Washball !” exclaimed a third. 

‘“‘ Heads more foxes than any mau in the country,” puffed a fourth. 

“« Always nicking and skirting,” exclaimed a fifth. 

‘¢ Never comes to the meet,” added a sixth. 

** Come on a cow to-day,” observed another. 

*«‘ Always chopping and changing,” added another; “he'll come on a 
giraffe next.” 

Having commenced his career with the “ F. H. H.” so inauspiciousl 
and yet escaped detection, Mr. Sponge thought of letting Tom Washball 
enjoy the honours of his fuwz-pas, and of sneaking quietly home as soon 
as the hounds hit off the scent; but unluckily, just as they were crossing 
the lane, what should heave in sight, cantering along at his leisure, but 
the redoubtable chestnut Multum in Pavo himself, who, having got rid 
of old Leather by bumping and thumping his leg against a gate-post, 
was enjoying a line of his own. 

“ Whoay !” cried Soapey, as he saw the horse quickening his pace to 
have a shy at the hounds as they crossed. ‘“ Who—o—a—y!” roared 
he, brandishing his whip, and trying to turn the piebald round; but no, 
the brute wouldn’t answer the bit, and dreading lest, in addition to head- 


ing the fox, he should kill “ the best hound in the , Mr. Soapey 


threw himself off, regardless of the mud-bath in whic 
the runaway as he tried to dart past. 

“ For-rard ! —for-rard ! — for-rard!” was again the cry, as the 
hounds caught the scent; while the late pausing, panting sportsmen 
— vigorously with their steeds, and swept onward like the careering 
wind. 


he lit, and caught 


Mr. Soapey, albeit somewhat perplexed, had still sufficient presence 
of mind to see the necessity of immediate action; and though he had 
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so lately contemplated beating a retreat, the unexpected appearance of 
Multum in Pavo altered the state of affairs. 

*‘ Now or never,” said he, looking first at the disappearing field, and 
then for the non-appearing Leather. “Hang it! I may as well see 
the run,” added he ; so hooking the piebald on to an old stone gate- 
pont that stood in the ragged fence, and lengthening the stirrup-leather, 

e vaulted into the saddle, and began lengthening the other as he went. 

It was one of Pavo’s going days; indeed, it was that that Old 
Leather and he had fallen out about—Pavo wanting to follow the hounds, 
while Leather wanted to wait for his master. And Pavo had the 
knack of going, as well as the occasional inclination. Though such a 
dray horse-looking animal, he could throw the ground behind him 
amazingly fast; and the deep holding clay in which he now found him- 
self was admirably suited to his short powerful legs and enormous 
stride The consequence was, that he was very soon up with the hind- 
most horsemen. These he soon passed, and was presently among those 
who ride hard when there is nothing to stop them. Such time as these 
sportsmen could now spare from looking out ahead was devoted to 
Soapey, whom they eyed with the utmost astonishment, as if he had 
dropped from the clouds. 

A stranger—a real out-and-out stranger— had not visited their remote 
hunt since the days of poor Nimrod. ‘“ Who could it be?’’ But “ the 
pace,” as Nimrod used to say, “ was too good to inquire.”’ A little fur- 
ther on, and Soapey drew upon the great guns of the hunt—the men 
who ride ¢o hounds, and not after them; the same who had criticised’ 
him through the fence—Mr. Wake, Mr. Fossick, Parson Blossomnose, 
Mr. Fyle, Lord Scamperdale, Jack himself, and others. Great was their 
astonishment at the apparition, and incoherent were the observations they 
let drop to each other as they galloped. | 

“It isn’t Washball, after all,” whispered Fyle into Blossomnose’s ear, 
as they rode through a gate together. 

“‘No-o-o,” replied the nose, eyeing Sponge intently. 

** What a coat !’’ whispered one. 

*‘ Jacket,” replied the other. 

“ Lost his brush,”’ observed a third, winking at Soapey’s docked tail. 

“‘ He’s going to ride over us all,” snapped Mr. Fossick, whom Soapey 
passed at a hand-canter, as the former was blobbing and floundering 
about the deep ruts leading out of a turnip-field. 

“ He'll catch it just now,” said Mr. Wake, eyeing Soapey drawing 
upon his lordship and Jack, as they led the field as usual. Jack being 
at a respectful distance behind his patron, espied Soapey first; and 
having taken a good stare at him through his formidable spectacles, to 
satisfy himself that it was nobody he knew—a stare that? ss re- 
turned as well as a man without spectacles can return the stare of one 
with—Jack spurred his horse up to his lordship, and, rising in his 
stirrups, shot into his ear— 

“‘ Why, here’s the man on the cow!” adding, “ Jt isn’t Washey.” 

“Who the deuce is it, then ?” asked his lordship, looking over his 
left shoulder, as he kept: galloping on in the wake of his huntsman. 

“ Don’t know,” replied Jack; ‘‘ never saw him before.” 

“Nor I,” said his lordship, with an air, as much as to say, “It 
makes no matter who it is.” 

His lordship, though well mounted, was not exactly on the sort of 
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horse fit for the country they were in; while Mr. Sponge, in addition to 
being on the very animal for it, had the advantage of the horse having 
e the first part of the run without a rider: so Multum in Pavo, whether 

, some wished it or not, insisted on being as far forward as he could 

get. The more Soapey pulled and hauled, the more determined the 

orse was ; till, having thrown both Jack and his lordship far in the rear, 
he ney for old Frostyface, who was riding well up to the still-flying 
we Hold hard, sir! For God’s sake hold hard!” screamed Frostyface, 
who, by a sort of intuition, seemed to know there was a horse behind, 
as well as he knew there was a man shooting in front, who, in all pro- 
bability, had headed the fox. 

“ Horp warp, sir!” roaréd he, as, yawning and boring and shaking 
his head, Pavo dashed through the now yelping scattered pack, making 
straight for a stiff new gate, which he smashed through, just as a circus 
pony smashes through a paper hoop. 

*“ Hoo-ray !” shouted Jack, on seemg the hounds were safe. ‘“ Hoo- 
ray for the tailor !” 

“ Billy Button himself!” exclaimed his lordship ; adding, “I never 
saw such an unjustifiable act !” 

“ Who the devil is he ?” asked Blossomnose, in the full glow of pulling 
five-year-old exertion. 

** Don’t know,” replied Jack; adding, ‘ He’s a shaver, whoever he is.” 

Meanwhile the frightened hounds were scattered right and left. 

*T'll lay a guinea he’s one of those confounded writing chaps,” ob- 
served Harry Fyle, who had been handled rather roughly by one of the 
tribe, who had dropped “ quite promiscuously” into a field Wliat he was, 


just as Soapey had done. 


“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied his lordship, eyeing Soapey’s endeavours 
to turn the chestnut, and thinking how he would “ pitch into him” when 
he came up. ‘ By Jove,” added his lordship, “ if the fellow had taken 
the whole country round, he couldn’t have chosen a worse spot for such 
an exploit ; for there never is any scent over here. See! not a hound 
can own it. Old Harmony herself throws up !” 

The whips again are in their places, turning the astonished pack to 
Frostyface, who sets off on a casting expedition. The field, as usual, sit 
lookingon; some blessing Soapey ; some wondering who he was; others look- 
ing what o’clock it was; some dismounting and looking at their horses’ feet. 

* Thank you, Mister Brown Boots!” exclaimed his lordship, as, by dint 
of bitting and spurring, Soapey at length worked the beast round, and 
came sneaking back in the face of the whole field. “Thank you, Mister 
Brown Boots,” repeated he, taking off his hat and bowing very low. 
“Very mutch obleged to you, Mr. Brown Boots. Most particklarl 
obleged to you, Mr. Brown Boots,” with another low bow. “ D—d, 
obleged to you, Mr. Brown Boots! G—d d—n you, Mr. Brown Boots!” 
continued his lordship, looking at Soapey as if he would eat him. 

*¢ Beg pardon, sir,” blurted Soapey; “my horse—” 

“Hang your horse !” screamed his lordship ; “it wasn’t your horse 
that headed the fox, was it ?” 

** Beg pardon, sir—couldn't help it ; I—” 

“Couldn’t help it. D—n your helps—you're always doing it, sir. 
You could stay at home, sir—I s’pose, sir—couldn’t you, sir?” 

Soapey was silent. 
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“See, sir!” continued his lordship, pointing to the mute pack following 
the huntsman, “you've lost us our sir—yes, sir—lost. us our fox, 
six. Do you that nothing, sir? If you don’t, J don't, sir. D—n» 
you, sir, don’t s’pose because I don’t blow up and blaspheme like 
some of your coarse-mouthed masters, sir, that you haven’t been 
guilty of a most unjustifiable act—a most scandalous outrage—a most 
iniquitous crime. And now, sir, having spoilt us our day’s sport, I’ll bid 
you good igs sir—I’ll bid you good morning, sir; and you may 
put what I’ve said in your pipe, sir, and smoke it, sir, as you go home, 
sir.” 

“Yes, and put it in your book when you get there!” exclaimed Jack, 
who had drawn up his horse a little in the rear of his lordship. 

* Yes, sir, and have a picture of yourself doing it,” added his lordship, 
turning his horse round; adding to Jack as he went, “I'll lay a guinea 
it's one of those writing chaps.” 








aan 


THE OPERA. 


In the romance of the “Seven Champions of Christendom”—our 
knowledge of which was freshened up at Easter by Mr. Planché—we read 
that the doughty seven left a number of goodly sons to support the cause 
when they should be extinct. But this foodie 
the advantage of high blood, was found insufficient to bear up against the 


increasing flood of Paganism.. What could the seven champions, a : 


that they had been dead for several years, do in such an emergency 
Why, they very kindly got up again from their graves, as stalwart as 
ever, and showed that such vulgar obstacles as death and burial were a 
mere nothing, when there was a good sturdy zeal to break them down. 
The resuscitated dead men fought their battles with more force than any 
fifty who had not enjoyed the advantage of the burial service, and the 
Pagans were utterly undone. 

Now, as our opera season approached its close, we, in company: with 
many wise and good men, felt that-something was required to carry us 
into port with éclat. Parodi had displayed great power and genius, but 
she was not exactly the safe steerswoman to bring us home with that cer- 
tainty which we — Alboni—the perfect, the accomplished, the un- 
conscious Alboni, who, like a man that locks up his tregsure and then loses 
his key, conceals her art not only from the surrounding world, but from 
herself also—even Alboni, having only the quasi-soprano voice, was not 
the person to give the last brilliant touch to the season. Jenny Lind 
will likely enough reappear on some future occasion, but she was not to 
be had in July. What then was to be done? We must confess, the 
problem looked wondrously insoluble. As for ourselves, we gave it up 
in despair; we abstained from conjecture ; we execrated all hypothesis as 
presumptuous folly, and we reposed with unbounded confidence on the 
well-known Leama luck. ‘‘ Doubt that the stars are fire, doubt truth 
to be a liar, but never doubt”—that Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the 
present management, will-gloriously terminate whatever career it, begins. 

The announcement of the reappearance of Madame Sontag, now the 
Countess Rossi, came upon us as a thunder-clap. Madame Sontag was 
a celebrity of other days; she was remembered, like Circe, as an enchan- 


tress of an ancient time; hername existed still, on Keats's principle, that. 
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“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever;” but as for the younger hudiiués of 
the opera expecting to hear Sontag with their own ears, or to know any- 
thing of her save through the medium of letter-press or tradition, we 
verily believe that they as soon expected to hear Sappho. 

We recollected our book of the “ Seven Champions,” and we said, “Lo, 
here is a similar resuscitation in favour of that august establishment, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre.”’ 

is we said in full faith; but unpleasant sceptics, primed with shrewd 
ments, flocked about us, and hissed forth, with serpent-like voices, 
*“* How know ye that the Sontag of to-day will be the same as the Sontag 
of the year (dates are intentionallysuppressed) ? Did you never look 
for a fetter and find only an empty envelope? How know ye but this 
may be the name Sontag, and in some imperfect sense the individual also, 
without any of those transcendant qualities which distinguished the en- 
chantress of forz:er years? What if Circe returned without her wand— 
Sappho without her lyre ?” 

Aud these too plausible words fell like poison upon our hearts. We 
felt really despondent, and our minds were oppressed by visions of empty 
boxes, unoccupied stalls, and similar operatic horrors. We retollected 
how Madame and Signor reappeared before the public after 
a lapse of years, and what a pretty mess they made of it. We recollected 
how all the younger folks, who had heard these celebrities extolled to the 
skies, began to doubt the wisdom of their ancestors, like so many 
Benthamites. We recollected how the revivification of these retired 
artists was more like that of the galvanised frog, who is cheated into a 
semblance of life, than that of our sworn friends, who got up with all 
their pristine force of body and soul. 

It was a painful moment which just preceded the first entrance of 
Madame Sontag in “ Linda di Chamouni.” Hundreds of minds were 
weighed down by the anxious question—“ Will she be what she has 
been?” Never was such a tension of curiosity. 

Madame Sontag nobly dissipated all apprehensions. The exquisite 
facility and finish of that pretty little aria—‘“O luce di quest’ anima,” 
sent those demons called doubts flying in all directions. A few minutes 
had convinced a vast array of sceptics that “all was right ;’ and the 
suspense of expectation was changed into the thunder of approving 
surprise. The whole point was settled in this one aria, and now Madame 
Sontag had only quietly to float along her course like a graceful swan, 
with a full quiet confidence in her own powers. 

We have the most satisfactory testimonials that the organ of Madame 
Sontag has not diminished in the least. This we know, by our own 
ears, that nothing could be more delightful now. As for her execution, 
it is perfection itself. The notes are so articulated, so distinct and 
rounded off, and withal uttered so completely without effort, that we are 
reminded of those “orient pearls at random strung” which Sir William 
Jones made Hafiz sing about ; but the “randomness” of which, if our 
Persian has not slipped our memories, the good Hafiz never mentioned. 
In the use of the sotto voce, that exquisite expedient for giving music its 
variety of colour, she is unrivalled. She can attenuate her voice till it 
becomes softer and softer, and you think the sound is going to expire 
altogether—but it doesn’t. No, there it remains, audible as ever, with all 
its softness; and, like the soul in Moses Mendelssohn’s ‘ Phzdon,” 
refuses to be obliterated. Oh, ye nine Muses! what a number of pearly 
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notes, and what infinite variety of force and expression, is comprised in 
one little aria by Madame Sontag. 

Hers has proved an unmistakeable success, tested by a number of cha- 
racters. She has not been one of those who come out flashily with the 
first réle, totter at the second, and fairly drop down at the third; but 
every character has been a new triumph—a certain sign of a genuine and 
thoroughly cultivated talent. The delight occasioned by the Linda 
was heightened into a more intense furore of astonishment by the “ Rode’s 
variations” in J? Barbiere, into which she threw all her wonders of execu- 
tive power. La Sonnambula called forth a histrionic display which was 
impossible in the preceding parts, and the brilliant vocalist shone forth in 
a new field. There was force, there were passionate sorrow and pas- 
sionate delight, and all was beautifully qualified by an internal sense of 
gracefulness —an aristocracy, which seems to belong not only to the 

osition but to the nature of the Countess Rossi. 

The brilliant success of Madame Sontag is now the town-talk. The 
“ Sleeping Beauty,” like the one in the old fairy tale, has awakened 
from her long sleep, without any trace upon her of the time it has Jasted. 
Thus is the problem solved; the operatic vessel sails safely into port, 
and our implicit faith in the Lumleian luck receives new confirmation. 

Madame Sontag is so completely the absorbing feature of the day, 
that we might almost be excused if we forgot the ballet department. 


But we counsel our readers by all means to sit out M. Paul Taglioni’s © 


divertissement, “ Les Plaisirs d’Hiver,” with the lively pas des patineurs, 
The spectacle of a whole corps de ballet skaiting about in all directions, 
and forming every variety of combinations, is quite a novelty in its way, 
and an effectual preventive against all aggressions of ennui. The 
humour in which this exhibition left the audience was quite exhilarating 
to behold. Then it is preceded by an introductory scene, in which that 
dear Caroline Rosati, dashing through some Magyar movements, exhibits 
even more than her wonted fire. 





THE THEATRES. 


We must say this for Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, that they come for- 
ward readily for the support of the authors of the day. On their return 
from America, they made their début in Mr. Lovell’s “ Wife’s Secret ;” 
and this year theyehave bestowed their attention on the work of another 
living author, Mr. Marston. ‘ Strathmore,” recently produced at the 
Ber is a play exhibiting great tragic mind; the contest of duty 
and private interest is shown with most palpable clearness, and the lan- 
guage is for the most part forcible and poetical. At the same time, it is a 

ifficult play to act ; there is not much variety in the succeeding positions 
of the hero and heroine, and the theatrical effect of the last acts may be 
attributed in a great measure to the exertions of Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 
So well did they play, and so much superior is the main portion of the 
drama, which they sustain, to those which are subordinate, that we could 
not help regretting, with some of our cotemporaries, that “ Strathmore” 
was not constructed on a more simple basis, and with less of 


The Rosalind of Mrs. Kean—she played it the last night of the Hay- 
market season—is one of the most charming performances ever witnessed. 


It is equal to—to—to—her Viola. “None but herself can be her parallel.” 
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LITERATURE. 


BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS.* 

Unnver the above title Lady Lister Kaye has presented us with some lively and 
characteristic sketches of aristocratic life. The arrival of the rustic heiress at 
Portman-square at the inopportune moment of a dinner party is well told. The 
ex-Lady Mayoress Bridgford’s labours to secure for herself a name and position 
in the world of fashion—and the Marchioness of Castle Altringham lending her- 
self to the coveted object, because the only chance which existed of paying off 
the enormous mortgages on her liege lord’s estate consisted in the title, fine 
black eyes, glossy ringlets, and foreign graces of her son, the young Lord St. 
Clare—are evidently revelations of the aristocratic world, which come best, if not 
wisely, from one of themselves. Lady Lister Kaye paints classes, however, not 
individuals ; and there is nothing, in the varied and delightful little book of scraps 
of home and continental life and travel, which she has presented to the public, 
that is not as harmless as it is trnthful and life-like. There is a Jesuit, em- 
blematic of villany, and a Lord and Lady Ellscourt, representatives of all that is 
consistent and good; and the fortunes and misfortunes of the heroine, interwoven 
with those of the Tivertons, the Delmars, and other noble families, with one or 
two foreign heroines to give romance to the incidents, impress us at the end with 
a lively estimation and a deeper appreciation of the blessings of a British home, 





FANNY HERVEY; OR, THE MOTHER’S CHOICE.t+ 


“Fanny Hervey” will scarcely meet with such a brilliant success as “ Mary 
Barton,” “ Father Darcy,” and some others of the pleasant fictions that have 
formed part of Messrs. Chapman and Hali’s “Series” of original works. There 
are certainly new perceptions of truth in character and beauties of expression, 
that impart interest alixe to the fortunes of the Herveys, the Rushbrooks, the Beck- 
fords, and all the numerous junior heroes and heroines of the story ; and Mrs. Rush- 
brook’s philosophical ideas of a “theory of streams,” as developed in a cave, and 
of “ soft formations,” &c., illustrate pleasantly enough an old adage that “ a little 
knowledge is a dangerous possession.” The character of Mrs, Vernon—an im- 

rtant one in the book—is, however, more like a grave caricature than a sketch 

m life. The reader wearies of her many follies and impertinences. Ladies 
who live in a world of their own creating, may yearn and sigh all their days for 
sensibilities as exquisite as their own, and sympathies as exacting as theirs; but 
to carry such demands into practical existence, is insuring misery to every tie 
and every connexion formed through life. Even our hero, Edmund, is tinctured 
with the same fallacious and visionary philosophy, and cannot make up his mind 
to wed one whose affections he has won, because he fancies his life ought to be 
devoted to higher purposes. Uncle George, and some of the sketches of fashion- 
able life, form a pleasant contrast to these pictures of morbid feeling, and 
illustrate more happily the author’s quotation from Wordsworth—* The common 
growth of mother earth suffices me.” 





KALOOLAH.t 


Ir is difficult to give an idea of the various interest which belongs to this pre- 
tended autobiography. It is a class of fiction in which Daniel Defoe, and more 
lately Captain Marryat, excelled; and Dr. Mayo brings even quite as varied 
knowledge to his subject as either of his predecessors, and he makes his fiction 
the vehicle of exposure of many existing abuses. The youth of our imaginary 
Nantucket hero first introduces us to scenes of whaling, and to an encounter with 
a British blockading squadron. A schoolboy’s freak next carries us with an old 
trapper to the backwoods, and the adventure is made to assume a tragic cha- 





* British Homes and Foreign Wanderings. By Lady Lister Kaye. 2 vols. 
H. Colburn. 

+ Fanny Hervey; or, The Mother’s Choice. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

t Kaloolah; or, Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri. An Autobiography of 
Jonathan Romer. Edited by W.S. Mayo, M.D. David Bogue. 
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racter. The death of Jonathan’s mother and the injunctions of her ghost—Dr, 
Mayo is an evident believer in spiritual visitations—oblige our hero to settle ina 
profession, and he chooses that of medicine; but he is obliged to run away, from 
his too great zeal in the search for know bodies. Having taken a berth 
with a friend on board the Lively Ann, Jonathan becomes, by an accident, the sole 
survivor of the crew, and sole tenant of the wreck. He is relieved from this un- 
enviable position by a slave-ship, and with her visits the African coast. Here he 
makes acquaintance with the heroine, Kaloolah, and her brother—two y 
people of noble birth and white colour, captured from the regions of cen 
Africa. The difficulties that Jonathan has to undergo in protecting these young 
people from.a remorseless crew and from savage jealousies, and the resources he 
displays on the occasion, are replete with interest. All the horrors of an over- 
crowded slave-ship, the frightful diseases which are generated therein, and the 
throwing the blind and the sick overboard, are exposed with the minuteness 
of a medical hand. The rescue of Jonathan and his fair protegée by a gallant 
English crew brightens a few pages, but duty bids Jonathan send Kaloolah and 
her brother to their home, while he repairs to England. Jonathan and Kaloolah 
were not, however, destined to part. Our adventurer is wrecked with a kind of 
Sancho Panza—John Thompson—on the coast of Morocco, and both are carried 
into slavery. Jonathan makes his escape upon a camel of high breed; finds a 
buried caravan, an outfit and treasure; jeins the Bedouins of the desert, and in 
an attack on a Timbuctoo caravan, rescues his shipmate and the fair Kaloolah, 
who had once more been made a slave of on her way to her own country. 
Together they travel across Africa, amidst innumerable risks from men and wi 
beasts, and at length reach a nation of civilised white men, whose precise geogra- 
phical position it would probably be difficult to determine, but the description of 
which shows much study, and considerable familiarity both with the natural 
history and verate questiones of Central Africa. The latter part of the work is 
indeed the most curious and novel of the whole, and will ensure an extensive 
reading, especially by young people, to these journeyings in the supposed Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS.* 


WE have no hesitation iv. saying that the general reader may obtain more in- 
formation regarding the manners and customs of the ancient Greeks from this 
publication, than from any other work that we are acquainted with. The elabo- 
rate and well-digested “ Charikles” of Professor Becker deals, for the most part, 
with such evidence as can be deduced from literature only. In the application 
now before us of the pictures on Greek fictile vases, in illustration of ancient 
life and manners, the whole subject, disengaged from the mass of erudition in 
which it is too frequently involved, is made to speak at once to the eye. Such 
a mode of treatment is at once popular and graphic. Even those who have few 
sympathies with classical thought and feeling, cannot fail to be struck with that 
marvellous grace and beauty which pervaded ancient Greek life, and which were 
associated even with its humblest and most familiar incidents. 


a oe 





THE REVOLUTION AT VIENNA.f 

Mr. Tayzor has rendered good service to the history of the striking evente 
that have so lately occurred, by publishing this translation of Auerbach’s record 
of personal observations. Whether we consider the Vienna revolution of October 
as the result of a law of political necessity, or as the completion of a series of 
ideal, unpractical disturbances, and the realisation of mere dreamy notions, still 
that revolution will ever remain as one of the wonders of the time we live in. 
An occurrence of the kind at Paris isa phenomenon common almost. to every 





* Manners and Customs of the Greeks. Translated from the German of 
Theodor Panofka. With Illustrations by George Scharf; taken chiefly from 


Greek Fictile Vases. T.C. Newby. 

+ The Revolution at Vienna. A narrative of events in Vienna, from Latour 
to Windischgratz (September to November, 1848). By Berthold Auerbach. 
Translated by John Edward Taylor, with an Introduction and an Appendix. 


David Bogue. 
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reign; but in tranquil, pleasure-seeking, little-excitable Vienna, a revolution, 
mess temporarily successful one, was a most astounding event. The details now 

iven, with a d of ee ee and consecutiveness that could not before 
< attained, and purged of all those misrepresentations of names and events 
which are inevitable in hasty newspaper reports, will be read with avidity by all 
classes of persons. 





We have been unavoidably obliged to defer notices of Mr. Dunlop’s beautiful 
Sketches of the Siege of Mooltan, published by Mr. Orr; of Portland Island and 
its Breakwater; of Miss Gifford’s Marine Botanist; and of other works. 








MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 


WE commenced the present number of the New Monthly Magazine 
with a sincere feeling of regret at the loss of one of its oldest and most 
valued contributors; we close it with-arno less sincere expression of 
satisfaction at the reward which has been bestowed on a gentleman who, 
while the late Mr. Campbell conducted the editorship of this magazine, 
enriched its pages during several years with his able dramatic criticism. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd has been elevated to the vacant seat on the 
judicial bench, caused by the death of Mr. Justice Coltman. 

In every point of view this appointment is a subject for general con- 
gratulation, Distiguished in his public career, and respected for his 
pe all must rejoice at the well-merited recompense which 

e has received. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Talfourd holds a high and deserved reputation ; 
and amongst his brethren at the bar, there probably is not one who 
would refuse to admit the justice of the choice which has selected him 
for the honour now conferred upon him. With talents of the first order, 
which secured him the leadership of the Oxford circuit ‘and a large 
amount of town practice, Mr. Talfourd combined a disposition so 
amiable, a manner so conciliating, and an integrity of purpose so clear, 
that every person with whom he came in contact, professional or other- 
wise, esteemed him as much as he admired. 

As a member of parliament, Mr. Talfourd was always noted for the 
earnestness with which he advocated every question that had social im- 
provement for its object. He was ever an eloquent defender of the 
claims of the oppressed, and laboured with unremitting zeal in the cause 
of truth and justice; and literature, no less than society, owes him a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

As a poet and a man of letters he stands in the foremost rank amongst 
the illustrations of the present age. A grace of language, a purity of 
sentiment, a fervour of expression, a depth of feeling, a refinement of 
mind, a loftiness of purpose, characterise the author of “ Jon,” and claim 
for him a dramatic reputation second to that of no living writer. Asa 
tribute to literature, no less than to forensic ability, we hail the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Talfourd; and, eminent as are the men with whom he is 
now associated, we feel that his elevation cannot but confer new lustre on 
the judgment seat. 
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